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PREFACE.- 


A MONG  the  motives  which  have  induced  me  to  re* 
publifli  Dr.  Buchan’s  book  on  Domestic  Medicine9 
is  that  of  rendering  it  more  extenfively  ufefui  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  accom- 
modating it  to  their  difeafes.  Although  it  contains  a 
comprehenfive  defcription  of  the  difeafes  incident  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  is  too  well  known  by  its 
celebrity  to  the  world,  to  require  any  encomium  from 
me,  yet  the  variety  to  which  difeafes  are  fubjedt  from 
climate,  makes  it  fomewhat  deficient  when  applied  to 
thofe  of  America  : To  fupply  that  defecl  is  the  objedt 
of  this  publication.  How  far  I have  fucceeded  in  the 
accomplifhment  of  my  defign,  muff  be  decided  by  the 
candour  of  the  public,  to  whofe  judgment  it  is  now  with 
diffidence  fubmitted,  without  any  farther  apology  than 
a concioufnefs  of  meaning  well,  and  a defire  of  folici- 
ting  that  portion  of  indulgence,  which  is  due  to  every 
attempt  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind. 

Ifaac  CathralL 


Philadelphia,  Auguft  20,  1797* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


SIXTEEN  years  have  elapfed,  fmce  the  firft  edition  of  this 
book  appeared.  During  that  period,  the  author  has  taken  oo 
eafion  to  improve  feveral  articles,  inferted  in  the  more  early  im-» 
preffions.  For  this  he  has  been  cenfured , but  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable in  the  writer,  to  f offer  an  error  in  a book,  on  which  health 
and  life  may  depend,  to  hand  uncorredled ; or,  to  perceive  an 
©million,  and  leave  it  unfupplied.  His  improvements  are  not  the 
..  refult  of  mercenary  views.  The  fame  principle  which  prompted 
him  to  write  the  book,  will  ever  induce  him  to  improve  It,  to  the  ut- 
eri oft  of  his  power. 

The  author  regrets,  that  the  limits  of  one  volume  preclude  many 
interefting  obfervations,  and  likewife  deprive  him  of  the  pleafure 
of  inferting  a number  of  very  ufeful  remarks,  made  by  dodlor 
duplanil,  of  Paris,  who  publifhed  an  elegant  tranflation  of  this 
work,  in  five  .volumes  odlavo,  with  a commentary. 

The  improvements  of  the  later  editions  are  chiefly  inferted  in 
the  form  of  notes.  Thefe  are  intended  either  to  illuftrate  the  text, 
©r  to  put  people  on  their  guard  in  dangerous  fuuations,  and  prevent 
fatal  miltakes  in  the  practice  of  medicine* 

Although  the  domestic  medicine  was  never  intended  to  fu- 
percede  the  ufe  of  a phyfician,  but  to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations 
where  medical  afliftance  could  not  eafily  be  obtained  ; yet  the  au- 
thor is  forry  to  obferve,  that  die  jealoufies  and  fears  of  the  faculty, 
have  prompted  many  of  them  to  treat  this  work,  in  a manner  un- 
becoming the  profeflbrs  of  liberal  fcience  * notwithftanding  their 
injurious  treatment,  he  is  determined  to  perfift  in  his  plan,  being 
fully  convinced  of  its  utility  5 nor  (hall  intereft,  or  prejudice,  ever 
deter  him  from  exerting  his  belt  endeavours  to  render  the  medical 
art  more  exterfively  beneficial  to  mankind. 

But  this  treatment  of  the  faculty,  is  not  the  only  thing  of  which 
the  author  has  caufe  to  complain.  By  fome  of  them  his  book  has 
been  ferved  up  mangled  and  mutilated,  and  its  title,  type,  ,fize„ 
&c.  fo  clofely  imitated,  that  purchafers  are  milled,  and  frequently 
buy  thefe  fpurious  productions  inltead  of  the  real  one*  That  a 
needy  author,  incapable  himfelf  of  producing  an  original  work^ 
ihould  prey  upon  another,  is  a thing  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at: 
but  that  all  this  can  be  done  with  impunity,  fhews,  that  the  laws 
©f  this  country,  refpeddng  literary  property,  are  ftill  in  a very  irrv 
perfect  Itate. 

London, 

.Nov.  10,  1785. 
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P R E F A C E. 


WHEN  I firft  fignifted  my  intention  cf  pubiifhing  the  follow- 
ing (beets,  I was  told  by  my  friends,  that  it  would  draw 
on  me  the  refen tment  of  the  whole  faculty.  I refolved  to  make  the 
experiment 5 which  came  out  as  might  have  been  expected.  Many 
whofe  learning  and  liberality  of  ferni  merits  do  honour  to  medicine, 
received  the  book  with  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of  the  opinion,. 
that  every  phyjician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art ; while  the  felfflh  and 
narrow-minded,  perfecute  both  the  book  and  its  author,  (hewed 
the  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met  with  from  the 
public,  merits  my  mod  grateful  acknowledgments.  As  the  beft  wav 
of  expreiung  thefe,  I have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  general- 
ly ufeful,  by  enlarging  that  part  which  treats  of  preventing  difea- 
fes  i and  by  adding  many  articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted 
in  the  former  impreffions.  It  is  need  lei's  to  enumerate  thefe  addi- 
tions: I hope  that  they  will  be  found  real  improvements. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as,  with  me,  to  amount  to  a proof  of  the 
following  melancholy  fa£t  : That  almoft  one  half  of  the  human 
fpecies  pcrifh  in  infancy,  by  improper  management  or  negledt.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ohferving  them,  can  ima- 
gine what  abfurd  and  ridiculous  practices  (fill  prevail  in  the  nurf- 
ing  and  management  of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by 
that  means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  practices  are  chiefty  owing  to 
ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  nurfes  are  better  informed, 
their  conduct  will  be  very  different. 

The  observations  relative  to  nurfing  and  the  management  of 
children,  were  chiefly  fuggeiled  by  an  extenfite  pradtice  among 
infants,  in  a large  branch  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had 
an  opportunity  not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, but  likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing,  and  of  oh- 
ferving  their  effedts.  Whenever  I had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the 
children  under  the  care  of  proper  nurfes,  to  inftrudt  thefe  nurfes  in 
their  duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  perform  it,  very  few  of  them 
died  j but  when,  from  diftance  of  place,  and  other  unavoidable 
circumftances,  the  children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary' 
nurfes,  without  any  perfon  to  inftruct  or  fuperintend  them,  fcarce 
any  of  them  lived. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupations  of  life, 
Iras  been,  in  general,  the  refult  of  obfervation.  An  extenfive  prac- 
tice for  feveral  years,  in  one  of  the  largeft  manufacturing  towns 
In  England,  afforded  me  fufficient  opportunities  of  obferving  the 
injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain  from  their  particular 
employments,  and  likewife  of  trying  various  methods  of  obviating 
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fftch  injuries.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fuffici- 
^ent  to  encourage  this  attempt*  which  I hope,  will  be  of  ufe  to 
thofe  who  are  under  the  neceftity  of  earning  their  bread  by  fuck 
employments  as  are  unfavourable  to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  infinuate  that  even 
thofe  arts,  the  pradfiee  of  which  is  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
danger,  fhould  not  be  carried  on  ; but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious 
and  unwary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through  mere  ignorance,  in- 
cur. As  every  occupation  in  life,  difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it,  to 
fome  particular  difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  of  importance 
tc  know  thefe,  that  people  may  guard  againft  them.  It  is  better  to 
be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  furprifed  by 
him. 

The  obfervations  concerning  diet,  air,  exercife,  &c.  are  of  a. 
more  general  nature,  and  have  not  cleaned  the  attention  of  phyfi- 
cians  in  any  age,  They  are  fubjeefts  of  coo  great  importance,  how- 
ever, to  be  paiTed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 
be  fufficiently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a proper  atten- 
tion to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phylician  ; and  he  who  does  not, 
will  feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as 
he  pleafes. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  caufes  of  difeafes, 
and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  them,  yet  they  are  of- 
ten of  fuch  a nature,  as  to  be  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  public  rn  giftrate.  I am  forry,  indeed,  to  obferve,  that 
the  power  of  the  magiftrat^  is  feldom  exerted  in  this  country  for 
the  prefervation  of  health.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical 
police  is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded.  Many  things 
highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily  pratlifed  with  impu- 
nity, while  others,  absolutely  necefiary  for  its  prefervation,  are 
entirely  neglecfted. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferring  health  are  mentioned 
in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpedfion  of  provifions,  widen- 
ing the  ftreets  of  great  towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplyingthe 
inhabitants  with  wholefome  water,  &c.  ; but  they  are  palled  over 
in  a very  curlory  manner.  A proper  attention  to  thefe,  would  have 
fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a lize;  I have  therefore  referved 
them  for  the  fubjeff  of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  dileafes,  I have  been  peculiarly  attentive  to 
regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  medi- 
cine, and  truft  too  little  to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in 
the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe  about  him,  to  do  as  much 
towards  his  recovery  as  can  be  effected  by  the  phyficiam  By  not 
attending  to  this,  the  defigns  of  medicine  are  often  fruftrated  ; 
and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only 
defeats  the  dodtor’s  endeavours,  but  renders  them  dangerous.  I 
have  often  known  patients  killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when 


they  were  ufing  very  proper  medicines.  It  will  he  laid,  the  phyfN 
cian  always  orders  the  regimen  when  he  prefcribes  a medicine.  I 
wifh  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  faculty  and  the  fafety 
of  their  patients  : but  phyficians,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  too 
little  attentive  to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  medicines  are  more 
beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow  the  neceflity  and 
importance  of  a proper  regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed,  the  very  appe- 
tites of  the  lick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  ima- 
gined that  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or 
conduct  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfect  health.  This 
part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  nature,  and 
is  confident  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Had  men  been  more 
attentive  to  it,  and  lefs  folicitous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies, 
medicine  had  never  become  an  objedf  of  ridicule. 

Indeed,  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of  medicine.  The 
ancient  phyficians  acted  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They 
went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their  preferiptions ; and  even 
this  they  generally  adminiftered  themfelves,  attending  the  lick,  for 
that  purpofe,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe  ; which  gave 
them  an  opportunity  not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes 
with  great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  effects  of  their 
different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to  the  fymptoms. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a proper  attention  to  thofe  things, 
which  are  almoft  within  the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and 
lefs  mifehief  will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines  im- 
properly and  unfeafonably  adminiftered ; and  that  great  cures  may 
be  effected  in  chronical  diftempers,  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  di- 
et only.  So  entirely  do  the  doctor’s  fentiments  and  mine  agree, 
that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  ignorant  of  phyfic,  to  confine  his 
practice  folely  to  diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen  ; by  which 
means  he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Huxham,  who 
obferves,  that  we  often  feek  from  art  what  all-bountiful  nature 
moft  readily,  and  as  effectually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and 
fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of  them  ; that  the  dietetie 
part  of  medicine  is  not  fo  much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be  5 and 
that,  though  lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  ufeful,  however,  as  well  as 
more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  pan  of  mankind,  I have,  in  moft 
difeafes,  befides  regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple 
and  approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  di- 
rections as  feemed  neceffary  for  their  fafe  adminiftration.  It  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable  to  many,  had  it  abounded 
with  pompous  preferiptions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in  confe- 
rence of  their  ufe ; but  this  was  not  my  plan  : I think  the  ad- 
mniftration  of  medicines  alway  s doubtful^  and  often  dangerous, 
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find  would  much  rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of 
ufing  them,  than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  efficacy,  may  be 
adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and  fafety.  Phyficians  general- 
ly trifle  a long  time  with  medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper 
ufe.  Many  peafants  at  pfefent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  moft  important  articles  in  the  materia  rriedica , than  phyficians 
did  a century  ago  *,  and  doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold 
with  regard  to  otheis  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  I was  convinced 
that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or  where  the  cure  1 ex- 
pended chiefly  upon  it,  I have  taken  care  to  recommend  it  j but 
•where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  neceflar y,  is 
omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs  parade  of  quota- 
tions from  different  authors  *,  but  have,  in  general,  adopted  their 
obfervations  where  my  own  were  either  defective,  or  totally  want- 
ing. Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft  obliged  are,  Ramazini,  Arbuth- 
not,  and  Tifibt ; the  laft  of  which,  in  his  Avis  au  Peuple } conies 
the  neareft  to  my  views  of  any  author  which  I have  ften.  Had 
his  plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly,  we 
iliould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  treatife  of  this  kind  foon; 
but  by  confining  himfelf  to  the  acute  difeafes,  he  has,  in  my 
opinion,  omitted  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  his  fubjedt.  People  in 
acute  difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians  5 but  in  the 
chronic,  the  cure  muft  ever  depend  chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own 
endeavours.  The  dodfor  has  alfo  palled  over  the  Prophlyaxis , or 
preventive  part  of  medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  fuch  a work. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence,  have  written  on 
nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tifibt,  as  the  baron  V an  Swietcn,  phy- 
iician  to  their  imperial  magefties,  M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  &c. ; but  their  produdlions  have  never  come 
to  my  hand.  I wifh  that  fome  of  our  diftinguifhed  countrymen 
would  follow  their  example.  There  ftill  remains  much  to  be  done 
on  this  fubjedf,  and  no  man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  talents 
than  in  eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffufing  ufeful  know- 
ledge among  the  people. 

Some  of  the  faculty  difapprove  every  attempt  of  this  nature,  ima- 
gining that  it  muft  deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  diftrefs  will  al- 
ways apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  when  they  have 
it  in  their  power  ; and  they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confi- 
dence and  readinefs,  when  they  believe  that  medicime  is  a rational 
fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter  of  mere  con- 
jedfure. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  treatife  plain  and  ufe- 
ful,  yet  I found  it  impoflible  to  avoid  fome  terms  of  art  \ but  thofe 
are,  in  general,  either  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  moft  people  un- 
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derftatid.  In  fhort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform  my  ftile  to  the 
capacities  of  mankind  in  general;  and,  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter 
either  themfeives  or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medical 
fubject,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  as  fome  may  imagine.  To  make 
a (how  of  learning,  is  eaher  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a 
fcience;  which  has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  common  ob- 
fervation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that 
every  thing  valuable  in  the  practical  part  of  medicine,  is  within 
the  reach  of  common  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmed  acknowledg- 
ments to  thofe  gentlemen,  who  have  endeavoured  to  extend  the  uie- 
iulnefs  of  this  performance,  by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  of 
their  refpedlive  countries.  Mod  of  them  have  not  only  given  ele- 
gant tranflations  of  the  book,  but  have  alfo  enriched  it  with  many 
ufeful  obfervations  ; by  which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  conftitutions  of  their  country- 
men. To  dodfor  Duplanil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the  count  d’ Artois, 
I lie  under  particular  obligations;  as  this  gentleman  has  no*-  only 
confiderably  enlarged  my  treatife  ; but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and 
ufeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  continent,  as  to  oc~ 
cafion  its  being  tranflated  into  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

The  book  has  not  more  exceeded  my  expeditions  in  its  fuccefs, 
than  in  the  effedls  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  mod  pernicious 
practices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  have  already 
given  place  to  a more  rational  conduct ; and  many  of  the  mod 
hurtful  prejudices,  which  Teemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have, 
in  a great  meafure,  yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this,  a dron- 
ger  indance  cannot  be  given,  than  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years  ago,  would  fubmit  to  have  their 
children  inoculated,  even  by  the  hand  of  a phyfician  ; yet  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  of  late,  many  of  them  have  performed 
this  operation  with  their  own  hands  ; and  as  their  fuccefs  lias  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  mod  dignified  inoculators,  tfiere  is  little  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  that  the  practice  will  become  general.  Whenever 
this  fhall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by  inoculation  alone, 
than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 
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THE  improvements  in  medicine,  fince  the  revival  of  learning, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon 
is  obvious.  Medicine  has  been  ftudled  by  few,  except  thofe  who 
intended  to  live  by  it  as  a trade.  Such,  either  from  a miftaken  zeal 
for  the  honor  of  medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  importance,  have 
endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have 
generally  written  in  a foreign  language  ; and  thofe  who  were  une- 
qual to  this  talk,  have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching,  at 
leaft,  their  prefcriptions,  in  terms  and  characters,  unintelligible  to 
the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened  foon  after  the 
reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  pav- 
ed the  way  for  that  freedom  of  thought  and  enquiry,  wlneh  has 
fince  prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  as  to  religious  mauer,s. 
Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe  bloody  difputes  ; and  every  gentle- 
man, that  he  might  diftinguifh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was  m- 
ftrudled  in  divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think  and  reafon  for 
themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  at  laft  deftroyed  that  com- 
plete and  abfolute  dominion,  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  law  haslikewife,  in  the  moft  civilized  nations,  been 
juftly  deemed  the  neceffary  part  of  the  education  of  a gentleman. 
Every  gentleman  ought  certainly  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his 
own  country  : And,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of  others, 
it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament  to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  philofophy  have  alfo  of  late  been  uni«- 
verfally  ftudied  by  all  who  pretended  to  a liberal  education.  The 
advantages  of  this  are  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice 
and  fuperftition  ; fits  it  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth  *,  induces  ha- 
bits of  reafoning  and  judging  properly;  opens  an  inexhauftible 
fource  of  entertainment ; paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of  arts 
and  agriculture  ; and  qualifies  men  for  adding  with  propriety  in  the 
moft  important  fcations  of  life. 

Natural  Hiftory  is  likewife  become  an  objedl  of  general  atten- 
tion. And  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo.  It  leads  to  difeoveries  of  the 
greateft  importance.  Indeed,  agriculture,  the  moft  ufefui  of  all  arts, 
is  only  a branch  of  natural  hiftory,  and  can  never  arrive  at  a high 
degree  of  improvement,  where  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  is  ne? 
gledded. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not  been  reckoned  a neceffary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  No  fufficient  reafon  can  be  afftgned  for 
this  omiffton.  No  feienee  lays  open  a moj^e  extenfive  fidd  of  ufefui 
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knowledge,  or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to  an  inquifitive 
mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chemiftry,  and  the  Materia  Medica,  are 
all  branches  ot  natural  hiftory,  and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufe~ 
ment  and  utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  negledts  them,  has  but 
a forry  claim,  either  'to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a gentleman  has  a 
turn  for  cbfervation,  lays  an  elegant  and  fenfible  writer*,  furely 
the  natural  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  is  a more  interefting  fub- 
ject,  and  prelents  a more  ample  held  for  the  exertion  of  genius, 
than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-lhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become  a phyficiam 
This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  impoffible.  All  we 
plead  for,  is,  that  men  of  fenfe  and  learning,  fhould  he  fo  far  ac» 
quainted  with  the  general  principles  of  medicine,  as  to  be  in  a con- 
dition to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages  with  which  it  is 
fraught ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  guard  them fe Ives  againft  the  des- 
tructive influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  ftand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafi/cr  to  cheat  a man  out  of 
his  life  than  of  a fniiling,  and  almoft  impoffible  either  to  detedt  or 
punifh  the  offender.  Nothwithftanding  this,  people  will  fhut  their 
eyes,  and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  adminiftered  by  any 
pretender  to  medicine,  without  daring  to  alk  him  a reafon  for  any 
part  of  his  condudt.  Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  object  of 
ridicule,  is  ftill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are,  no  doubt, 
worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repofed  in  them  ; but  as 
this  can  never  be  the  character  of  every  individual  in  any  profef- 
fion,  it  would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
mankind,  to  have  fame  check  upon  the  condudr  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  intruft  fo  valuable  a treafure  as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  medicine,  renders 
it  not  only  a conjedtural,  but  even  a fufpicious  art.  This  has  been 
long  ago  removed  from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to 
believe  that  medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a fair 
and  candid  examination.  Medicine,  however,  needs  only  to  be  bet- 
ter known,  in  order  to  fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind.  Its 
precepts  are  fuch,  as  every  wife  man  would  chufe  to  obferve,  and 
it  forbids  nothing,  but  what  is  incompatible  with  true  happinefs. 

Difguifing  medicine,  not  only  retards  its  improvement  as  a fci- 
ence,  but  expofes  the  profeffion  to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  the 
true  interefts  of  fociety.  An  art  founded  on  obfervation  never  can 
arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while  it  is  confined  to 
a few  who  make  a trade  of  it.  The  united  obfervations  of  all  the 
ingenious  and  fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  medicine,  than  thofe  of  the  fa- 
culty alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a medicine 
gives  him  eafe,  as  well  as  a phyfician ; and  if  he  only  knows  the 
name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is 
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fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fadf.  Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  Tingle 
fadf  to  the  ftock  of  medical  obfervations,  does  more  real  fervice  to 
the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  fupport  of  fome  favourite 
hypothecs. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  medicine  have  been  made 
by  phyficians*  They  have,  in  general,  either  been  the  effedl  of 
chance  or  of  neeeffity,  and  have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  facul- 
ty, till  every  one  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  importance.  An  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment  to  fyftems 
$nd  eftablifhed  forms,  and  the  dread  of  reflexions,  will  always 
operate  upon  thefe  who  follow  medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improve- 
ments are  to  be  expedited  from' a man  who  might  ruin  his  character 
and  family  by  even  the  fmalleit  deviation  from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  ofletters,  fays  the  author  of  the  performance  quoted 
above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  enquiry  into  a matter  that  To 
nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effects  on  medicine  would  fooii 
appear.  Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that  of  the 
art.  They  would  detedf  and  expofe  affirming  ignorance  under  the 
rnafk  of  gravity  and  importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons of  modeft  merit.  Not  having  their  imderftandmgs  perverted 
in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiafo 
fed  by  intereft,  they  would  canvafs  with,  freedom  the  moft  univer- 
lally  received  principles  in  medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty 
of  many  of  thofe  dodtrines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much 
as  feem  to  doubt.  , 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  againft  laying  open1 
medicine,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force, 
to  religion  ; yet  experience  has  fhown,  that,  fince  the  laity  have  afo 
ferted  their  right  of  enquiry  into  thefe  fubjedts,  theology,  confider- 
ed  as  a feienee, has  been  improved,  the  interefts  of  real  religion  have 
been  promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more  learned,  a 
more  ufeful,  and  a more  refpedlable  body  of  men,  than  they  ever 
were  in  the  days  of  their  greateft  power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this  gentleman* 
the  art  »ad  been  upon  a very  different  footing  at  this  day.  Moft 
of  them  extol  the  merit  of  thofe  men,  who  brought  philofcphv 
out  of  the  fchools,  and  fubjedted  it  to  the  rools  of  common  fenfe. 
But  they  never  conflder  that  medicine,  at  prefent,  is  in  nearly  the 
fame  duration  as  philofophy  was  in  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might 
be  as  much  improved  by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In- 
deed, no  feienee  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful,  without 
being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind. 
Thefe  alone  ftarnp  a value  upon  feienee  j and  what  will  riot  bear 
thetefc  of  thefe,  ought  to  be  rejedled. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  diffuOng  medical  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple, might  induce  them  to  tamper  with  medicine,  and  to  tryil  to 
their  own  fkill  inftead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverie  of  this 
is  true.  Perfons  who  have,  moft  knowledge  in  thefe  matters  are 
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commonly  mod  ready  both  to  afk  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  ig 
neceffary,  The  ignorant  are  always  moft  apt  to  tamper  with  medi- 
cine,  and  have  the  lead:  confidence  in  phyficians.  Inftancesof  this 
are  daily  to  be  met  with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while 
they  abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has  been  prefer!- 
bed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow,  with  greedinefs,  any  thing  that 
is  recommended  to  them  by  their  credulous  neighbours.  Where 
men  will  adt  even  with  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational 
to  afford  them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely  in 
the  dark. 

It  may  a lib  be  alleged,  that  laying  medicine  more  open  to  man- 
kind would  leffen  their  faith  in  it.  This  would  indeed  be  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  fome  ; but  it  would  have  a quite  contrary  effect  upon 
others.  Many  people  who  have  the  utmod  dread  and  horror  of 
every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  readily  take  a medicine 
which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are  in  fome  meafure 
acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  arifes  from 
the  dodtor,  not  from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire 
mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an  open, 
frank,  and  tmdifguifed  behaviour.  While  the dead  fhadow  of  myf- 
tery  remains  in  the  condudt  of  the  faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and 
fiifpicions,  will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a prudent  phyfician  may  find 
It  expedient  to  difguife  a medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of 
men  mufl  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  fervice  ; but 
this  can  never  affedf  the  general  argument  in  favour  of  candour  and 
opennefs.  A man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves 
and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every  one  he  meets 
for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  A fenfihle  phyfician  will 
always  know  where  difguife  is  neceflary  ; but  it  ought  never  t© 
Appear  on  the  face  of  his  general  condudt. 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  condudt  of  phyficians  not 
only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays  the  foundations  of  quack- 
ery. No  two  charadters  can  be  more  different  than  that  of  the  ho- 
ned phyfician  and  the  quack  ; yet  they  have  been  much  confound- 
ed. The  line  betwixt  them  is  not  fufficiently  apparent  ; at  lead  it 
is  too  fine  for  the  general  eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguifh 
fufficiently  between  the  conduct  of  that  man  who  adminiders  a 
fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prefcriptkm  in  myfticaf 'cha- 
racters and  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus  the  condudt  of  the  honed 
phyfician,  which  needs  no  difguife,  gives  a fandtion  to  that  of  the 
villain,  whofe  whole  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  while  people 
believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honed  a man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as 
the  phyfician.  A very  final!  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,, 
would  be  fufficient  to  break  this  fpell ; and  nothing  elfe  can  effec- 
tually undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
multitude,  with  regard  to  medicine,  which  render  them  fuch  an. 
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exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
without  fome  degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Indeed,  men  of  every  occupation  and^  condition  in  life,  might 
avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge  ; as  it  would 
teach  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to  their  respective  da- 
tions  5 which  is  always  eafier  than  to  reprove  their  etrects.  Medical 
knowledge,  inftead  of  being  a check  upon  the  enjoyments  or  life, 
only  teaches  men  how  to  make  the  molt  of  them.  It  has  indeed 
been  faid,  that  to  live  medically,  is  to  live  miferably  : But  it  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  faid, that  to  live  rationally,  is  to  live  mirera- 
bly.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  man- 
kind, or  lay  down  rules  inconfiftent  with  reafon  or  common  fenfe, 
they  will  be  defpifed.  Bat  this  is  not  the  fault  of  medicine.  It  pro- 
poles  no  rules,  but  fuch  as  are  perfectly  confident  with  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Medicine  has  hitherto  hardly  been  considered  as  a popular  fai- 
ence, but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a particular 
fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been  taught,  not  only  to  negledl, 
but  even  to  dread  and  defpiie  it.  But  it  will  appear,  upon  a more 
ftrict  examination,  that  no  fcicnce  better  deferves  their  attention, 
or  is  more  capable  of  being  rendered  generally  ufeful  . 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into  medical  know- 
ledge, it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them  believe  they 
have  got  every  difeafe  of  which  they  read,  i his,  I am  fatisfea, 
will  feldpni  be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people  i and,  fuppofe  it  were, 
they  mud  foon  be  undeceived.  A (hort  time  will  fhow  their  error, 
and  a little  more  reading  will  infallibly  correct  it.  A Jingle  in- 
dance  will  fhow  the  abfurdity  oi  this  notion.  A fenhble  laoy, 
rather  than  read  a medical  performance,  which  would  inftrudt  her 
in  the  management  of  her  children,  mud  leave  them  entirely  to. 
the  care  and  conduct  pf  the  mod  ignorant,  credulous,  and  duper- 

ditlous  part  of  the  human  fpecies. 

Indeed,  no  part  of  medicine  is  of  more  general  importance 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing  and  management  of  chil- 
dren. Yet  few  parents  pay  a proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave 
the  foie  care  of  , their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  care 
and  attention  are  mod  neceffary,  to  hirelings,  who  are  either  too 
carelefs  to  do  their  duty,  or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  More  lives 
are  loft  by  the  careleffnefs  and  inattention  of  parents  and  nurfes, 
than  are  faved  by  the  faculty.  The  joint  and  wellrcondu&ed  en- 
deavours of  private  perfons  and  the  puolic,  ior  tne  prefervation. 
of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  fociety,  man  the 
whole  art  of  medicine,  upon  its  prefent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever  be  confined  to. 
thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  5 and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater 
part  of  mankind  will  be  every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyfi- 
cians, like  other  people,  mud  live  by  their  employment,  and  the 
poor  mud  either  want  advice  altogether?  or  take  up  with  that 
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which  is  worfe  than  none.  There  are  not,  however,  any  where 
wanting  well-difpofed  people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to 
fupply  the  defedt  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not  their  fear 
of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination  to  do  good.  Such 
people  are  often  deterred  from  worthy  adlions,  by  the  foolifh 
alarms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men,  who,  to  raife  their 
own  importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing  good,  find  fault 
with  what  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to* 
relieve  the  fick,  which  is.  not  conduced  by  the  precife  rules  of  medi- 
cine. Thefe  gentlemen  muff,  however,  excufe  me  for  faying,  that; 

I have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much  good  ; and 
that  their  practice,  which  is  generally  the  refult  of  good  fenfe  and 
obfervation,  affiled  by  a little  medical  reading,  is  frequently  more 
rational,  than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who  defpifes 
both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  go  wrong  by  rule  y and 
who,  while  he  is  doling  his  patient  with  medicines,  often  ncgledU 
other  things  of  far  greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  neceffary  for  the  fick,  befides  medicine.  Nor 
is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  procure  thefe  for  them,  of  lefs  im- 
portance than  a phyfician.  The  poor,  oftner  periih  in  difeafes,  for 
want  of  proper  nurfing,  than  of  medicine.  They  are  frequently  in 
want  of  even  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  fill!  more  fo  of  what  is  pro- 
per for  a fick  bed:  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a witnefs 
of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well-difpofed  perfon  may  do* 
by  only  taking  care  to  have  fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly 
cannot  be  a more  neceffary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  godlike  ac- 
tion, than  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow-creatures  in 
diftrefs. 

Perfons  who  do  not  chufe  to  adminifter  medicine  to  the  fick, 
may  neverthelefs  diredf  their  regimen.  An  eminent  medical  au- 
thor has  faid,  that  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  medicine 
may  be  anfwered.  No  doubt  a great  many  of  them  may  y but  there 
are  other  things  be  fide  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
glected. Many  hurtful  and  deftrudtive  prejudices,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  fick,  flill  prevail  among  the  people,  which 
perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning  alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard 
the  poor  againft  the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  in- 
to their  minds  feme  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of  proper  food, 
frefh  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces  of  regimen  neceffary  in  dife 
eafes,  would  be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  productive  of  many 
happy  confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  moil:  difeafes,  is  at 
leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them,  it  is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  affift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane  and  benevo- 
lent in  relieving  diftrefs^;  to  eradicate  dangerous  and  hurtful  pre- 
judices; to  guard  the  ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds 
and  impofitions  of  quacks  and  impoftors ; and  to  (how  men  what 
is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the  prevention  and  cure 
pf  difeafes,  are  certainly  objects  worthy  of  the  phyfician5 § atten-  ' 
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tion.  Thefe  were  the  leading  views  in  compofmg  and  publifhrn£ 
the  following  fhects.  They  were  fuggefted  by  an  attention  to  the 
conauct  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  medicine,  in  the  courfe  of 
a pretty  long  pra&ice  in  different  parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which 
the  author  has  often  had  occafion  to  with  that  his  patients,  or 
thofe  about  them,  had  been  poflefled  of  fome  fuch  plain  directory 
for  regulating  their  conduct.  How  far  he  has  fucceeded  in  his 
endeavours  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  muft  be  left  for  others  to 
determine  ; but  if  they  be  found  to  contribute,  in  any  meafure 
towards  alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think  his 
labour  very  well  bedewed* 
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CHAPTER  I, 


OF  CHILDREN, 

'1ISe€a  view  dlfeafes  from  *eir  original  caufes ,'we  ihai. 

Ihte  of  infccv  Tn  1 C°-TT  Tatment  of  mankind>  in  the 
. , n.-.  . ' T ~n  L li  ' period,,  the  foundations  of  a good  or  had 

parts  hr  3re  ?ene,raI!Gaid  ; k 13  therefore  ofi^Portanc^S 
*c  health  of  theT  offspri.  ^ CaUfeS  which  HN* 

half  to1 LnT  of  t!lc  dead’ t?iaf  aImo!i  0!ie 

To  many,  indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil,  but*  on  due  ?*' 
animation,  it  will  he  fnnnJ  c J on  aue  ex~ 

th-  den-h  V r b d t b one  01  0lir  own  creating.  Were 
t t - ^ c 111  ants  a natura^  ev^5  other  animals  would  be  as  lnbte 
to  die  young,  as  man  5 but  this  we  find  is  not  the  cafe.  * * 

**:  %”r 

u e8sy°^:AUt  °r -a  -4  if  we  SK 
I U‘es>  Su,sc,ed  bX  inftincf,  never  err  in  this  refpeft  , while  man 

jf,f'T'g  f?1£iy  ^n31’1’  1S  feidom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of  thofe 

art  » u vK: 

it  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children,  others  muff  be 

fokr  t5f  l^fpofc : Thefe  will  endeavour’to  recommend 
tlKmfelves  by  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  fldll  and  addrefs 

p c:iIj  raeans  fuc!l  a number  of  unneceflary  and  deftruftive  arti” 
c.es  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing,  & c.  of  infants’ 
tnat  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many  perifh.  * ^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a mother  who  thinks  it 
beneath  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant hs 
not  to  know  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal  Z 
nur.e  of  its  own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accordingly.  Were 
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the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  thare  Hie 
fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impoie  it  as  a talk  upon  every  mother 
to  fuclde  her  own  child.  This  is  in  feme  cafes  impracticable,  and 
would  inevitably  prove  deftrmCtive  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 
Women  of  delicate  conftitutions,  fubject  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  affe&ions,  make  bad  nurfes  : and  thefe  complaints  are  now 
fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  or  fafhion  free  from 
them  ; fuch  women,  therefore,  ftippofing  them  willing,  are  often 
unable  to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Almoft  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to  give  fuck,  did 
mankind  live  agreeably  to  nature  : but  whoever  confiders  how  far 
many  mothers  deviate  from  her  dictates,  will  not  be  iurpthed  to 
find  fome  of  them  unable  to  perform  that  necefiary  office.  Mothers 
who  do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  fohd  food,  nor  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit  of  free  air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have  wholeiome  juices 
themfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nourifhment  to  an  infant  : Hence 
children,  who  ar.£  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die  young,  or 

are  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a condition  to  fuckle 
their  own  children,  we  would  not  be  underftood  as  difeouragmg 
that  pra&ice.  Every  mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform 
fo  tender  and  agreeable  an  office*.  But,  iuppoie  it  to  be  out ^cf 
her  power,  fhe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice  to  her  cniid. 
The  bufinefs  of  nurfing,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck. 
To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the  e a fie  it  part  of 
N umber lefs  other  offices  are  necefiary  for  a cniid,  which  the  mo- 
ther ought  at  leaft  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as  loon  as  it  is 
born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly  deferves  that  name.  A 
child,  by  being  brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  j genres 
her  affedfion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parents  care, 
though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How  can  a mother  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  fuperintending  the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  moil 
delightful  and  important  office  ; yet  the  mo  fix  trivial  bufinefs  or  rn- 
fipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to  it ! A itrong  proof  both 
of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong  education  oi  modern  females. 


Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children-  It  would  prevent  the  tempta- 
tion which  poor  women  are  laid  under,  of  abandoning  their  children,  to 
fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich,  for  the  fake  oi  gain  : Bv  which  means,  fociety 
lofes  many  of  its  mod  ufeful  members,-  and  mothers  become  in  (ome 
fenfe  the  murderers  of  their  own  oilspring.  I am  rare  I ipeax  within 
the  truth,  when  1 fay,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who 
are  thus  abandoned  by  their  mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  ihouid 
be  allowed  to  fuckle  another’s  child,  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  ht  t© 
be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives  among  the 
poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moil  women  who  make 
good  nurfes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  in  fwQceffion  upon  the  lame 

milk. 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not  bellowed  in, 
teaching  the  proper  management  of  children  to  thofe  whom  nature 
has  defigned  for  mothers.  This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  princi- 
pal, is  feldom  confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers,  that  they 
fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  belonging  to  that  pharadler  ? 
However  ftrange  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mo- 
thers, and  thofe  of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have 
brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  it,  as  the 
infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moil  ignorant  of  the  fex  are  generally  rec- 
koned mod  knowing  in  the  bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenlible 
people  become  the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fupefftition  ; and  the 
muffing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conducted  by  reafon,  is  the 
refult  of  whim  and  caprice*. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpenfc  by  females,  in  the  a equa- 
tion of  trilling  accomplifhments,  employed  in  learning  how  to  bring; 
up  their  children  ; how  to  drefs  them  fo,  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or 
coniine  their  motions;  howto  feed  them  with  wholefome  and  nou- 
rifhingfood;  how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies*  fo  as  heft  to  pro- 
mote their  growth  and  ftrength  : Were  thefe  made  the  objects  oft 
female  inftrudlion,  mankind  would  derive  the  greateft  advantages 
from  it.  But  while  the  education  of  females,  implies  little  more* 
than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  (how,  we  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pert from  them, but  ignorance,  even  in  the  molt  important  concerns..' 

Did  mothers  refledl  on  their  o wn  importance, and  lay  it  to  heart* 
they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of  informing  themfelves  oft 
the  duties,  which  they  owe  to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  pro- 
vince, not  only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its  molt 
early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power,  to  make  men 
healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in  life,  or  the  pefts  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in  the  manage  J 
ment  of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal  intereft  in  their  welfare* 
and  ought  ro  aflift  in  every  thing  that  refpe£ts  either  the  improve- 
ment of  the  body  or  mind. 

It  isf  a pity  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to  this  matter.’ 
Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why  females  know  fo  little  of  ic. 
Women  will  ever  be  deftrous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as 
recommend  them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  fuch. 
a diftauee  f rom  even  the  fmalleft  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
the  nurfery,  that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  theyfup- 


-X"  Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorlan,  complains  greatly  ofthe- 
degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the  care  of 
s.heir  olt-pring.  -He  lays,  that,  in  former  times,  the  greateft  women  in 
Rome  tiled  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the  houfe  and  attend 
me;r  children ; but  that  now  the  young  infant  was  committed  to  the  foie 
care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other  menial  fen/ant.  We  are 
airaid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  m,uch 
©round  for  tills  complaint. 
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pofedto  know  any  thing  of  them . Not  fo,  however,  with  the  ken :* 
nel  or  the  ftables  : A gentleman  of  the  fir  ft  rank  is  not  afhamed  to 
give  direfifions  concerning  the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes, 
yet  would  blufh,  were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office 
lor  that  being,  who  derived  its  exigence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the 
heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently  attentive  to  the 
management  of  children:  This  has  been  generally  confidered  as  the 
foie  province  of  old  women,  while  men  of  the  firil  character  in  phy- 
fie,  have  refufed  to  vifit  infants,  even  when  lick.  Such  conduct  in 
the  faculty,  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch  of  medicine  to  be  ne- 
glected, but  has  alfo  encouraged  the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute 
title  to  preferibe  for  children,  in  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
eonfequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  fel'dom  called,  till  the  good  wo- 
men have  exhaufted  all  their  fkill ; when  his  attendance  can  only' 
ferve  to  divide  the  blame,  and  appeafe  the  difeon folate  parents. 

Nurfes  iho.uld  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  difeafes;  but  when 
a child  is  taken  ill,  feme  perfon  of  fkill  ought  immediately  to  be 
confulted.  The  difeafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the. 
leaft  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of  infants,  they 
would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat  them  properly  when  fick, 
but  likewife  to  give  ufeftil  directions  for  their  management,  when 
well.  The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  me:^  fo  difficult  to  be  un- 
der [food  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  cannot  tell  their 
complaints-;  but  the  caufes  of  them  may  be  pretty  certainly  difeo- 


ure  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults*. 


Jifeafed 


arents, 


r*wc 


"ONE  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the  unheftthL 
me  is  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  reafonabie  to  expect  a rich  crop 
from  a barren  foil,  as  that  ftroug  and  healthy  children  fhould  be 
bom  of  parents,  v/hofe  -conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  in- 
■ te m p era. nc  e or  d i feafe . 

Rouffeau  obferves,  that  on  theconftitution  of  mothers  depends 
originally  that  of  their  offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be 
furprifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes  and  death 
fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate  female,  brought  up  within 

The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  ef  infants  are  hard  to  difeo- 
ver,  and  difficult  to  cure,  Iras  deterred  many  phyficians  from  paying  that 
attention  to  them  which  they  de  ferve — J can,  however,  from  expei  lence,. 
declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  that  I hey  are  nei- 
ther fo  difficult  to  difeover,  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adult  * . 
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floors,  an  utter  ftranger  to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  o* 
and  other  (lops,  may  bring  a.chiid  into  the  world,  but  it  will  hardly 
oe  Sit  to  nve.  The  firffc  blaft  of  difeafe  will  nip  the  tender  plant  in 
oie  bud  : Or,  fliould  it  ftruggle  through  a fSw  years  exiftence,  its 
leeble  frame,  (haken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial  caufe  will 

be  unable  to  perform  the  common  functions  of  life,  and  prove  a 
burden  to  fociety.  r 

4 If’  tG  t!f  Y ?f  mothers>  we  add  the  irregular  lives  off!.' 

ihers.  we  lhall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe,  that  children  are  often 
nurt  by  the.conftitution  of  their  parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be 
origma.ly -induced  by  hardlhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the 
...ttei . It  is  impoflible  that  a courfe  of  vice  fliould  not  fpoil  the  beft 
com.itution : and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a juft  pu- 
ilhment  foi  tne  folly  of  the  fufferer ; but  when  once  a difeafe  is 
contracled  and  melted  in  the  habit/ it  is  entailed  on  posterity. 
W bat  a dreadiul  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  feurvy,  or  the  king's 

f . ’ toc  irammit  t0  cur  offspring  ! How  happy  had  it  been  for  the 
. en  os  many  a great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather 

hisandifeafes  I"1 *  ^ fottune®«  the  expenfe  inheriting 

No  psrfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable  malady  ought  to 

mSv  to  oth  f V01  °ully  ?Tns  hiS  °Wn  !ifc>  ^ transmits 

the  feronhut  tf  ^ Wh<m  bot,h  Parties  are  deeply  tainted  with 

worfe  iff  eh  P6  ‘CUrVy%0r  tn®  !lke>  the  effects  mull  be  ftill 
werie.  if  f„ch  have  any  ifl.ue,  they  muft  be  miferable  indeed. 

ha^roo-d'eT^1011  t0/"ef/th,I:fis>  in  forming  connexions  for  life, 

and  as  Was  h?fMe  * plague,  famine,  or  the  fword 

and  as  .ongasthefe  connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary  views 

Jig  evil  will  be  continued*.  ’ 

. Jn.  0‘‘r  n-a£r‘“°nial  oon trails,  it  is  amazing  fo  little  regard  is 
'that  WQe  * and  f?rm  °f  the  obie«a.  Our  fportfmen  know, 

iade  !^fve?°8S  ? Cai?n0t  be  bred  out  foundered 

P.7  ,“°r  the.  iogacious  lpamel  out  of  the  foariing  cur.  This  is 
lettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 

Jlf'hL  C°n,t!tutlon>  and  defeended  of  unhealthy  parents,  what- 
eve.  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  aft  a prudent  pars  A 

difeafed  woman  may  prove  fertile  j fliould  this  be  the  cafe  the 

Ae  ftrof  f,T  f a,Vn,firmary  = what  P«fpe&  of  happinefs 
tne  tath.r  ox  fuen  a family  has,  we  fliall  leave  any.  one  to  judgef. 

.mS^^r“^~man“nhd  k™lA;chida«“s-  for  having 

gating  a race  rf  Sf  Z wi!  ,aLd  the3'-  inftead  of  propa- 

changeliugs,  ’ J 61i  the  throne  with  a progeny  of 

i -i  he  jews,  by  their  laws,  were  in  ^er^-ain  i < , 

any  manner  of  commerrp  vd  h ? ?•  w,ain  ,e?>  forbid  to  have 
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Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  difeafed 
parents,  require  to  .be  nurfed  with  greater  care  than  others.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  make  amends  for  the  defers  of  conftitution  % 
and  it  will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  wholefome 
air,  and  fufhcient  exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  thefe  are 
negle&ed,  little  is  to  be  expended  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
defeats  of  conflitution  cannot  be  Supplied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family-difeafe  ought  to  be  very  circum- 
fpedt  in  their  manner  of  living.  They  fhould  coniider  well  the 
nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and  guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen. 
It  is  certain,  that  family  difeafes,  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch  difeafes  might  at  length  be 
wholly  eradicated.  I his  is  a fubjedt  very  little  regarded,  though 
of  the  greateft  importance.  Family-conftitutions  are  as  capable 
of  improvement  as  family-eft ates  j and  the  libertine,  who  im~ 
pares  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his  pofterity,  than  the  prodi- 
gal, who  Squanders  away  the  other. 


Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

THE  clothing  of  an  infant,  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that  it  is  fur- 
prifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it ; yet  many  children  lofe 
their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant  but  to  keep  it  warm. 
All  that  is  neceftary  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe 
covering.  Were  a mother  left  to  the  dictates  of  nature  alone,  flie 
would  certainly  purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufmefs  of  drafting  an 
infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at  laft 
become  a fecret,  which  none  but  adepts-pretend  to  underhand. 

From  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  neceffary,  that  a 
woman  in  labour,  fhould  have  fome  perfon  to  attend  her.  This,  in 
time,  became  a bufinefs;  and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  em- 
ployed in  it,  ftrove  to  out-do  one-another  in  the  different  branches 
of  their  profeffion.  The  dreffmg  of  a child  came  of  courfe  to  be 
considered  as  the  midwife’s  province,  who,  no  doubt  imagined, 
that  the  more  dexterity  fhe  could  fhow  in  this  article,  the  more 
her  fkill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded  by  the 
vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of  making  a (how  of  the 
infantas  foon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery 
heaped  upon  it  as  poffible.  Thus,  it  came  to  be  thought  as  neceffary 
for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  drefling  an  infant,  as  for  a 
furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb;  and  the 
poor  child,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  t<?  its  body,  as  if  every  bone  had  been  fraCtur- 
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ed  in  the  birth ; while  thefe  were  often  fo  tight,  as  not  Only  to 
gall  and  wound  its  tender  frame,  but  even  to  obdrucd  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  mod  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling  children,  with  fo 
many  bandages,  is  now,  in  fome  meafure,  laid  afide  ; but  it  would 
dill  be  a difficult  talk  to  purfuadO  the  generality  of  mankind,  that 
the  (hape  of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  midwife. 
So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to  mend  the  fliape,  from 
being  fuccefsful,  that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and 
mankind  become  deformed  jud  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed 
to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among 
uncivilized  nations  ? So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed, 
they  put  all  their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child.  Neither  fhonld  we, 
if  we  followed  their  example.  Savage  nations  never  think  of  mana- 
cling their  children.  They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafh  their  bodies  daily  in  cold 
water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their  children  become  fo  ftrong 
and  hardy,  that, by  the  time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s 
arms,  their’s  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves*. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  procure  a fine  {hape. 
Though  many  of  them  are  extremely  delicate  when  they  come  in- 
to the  world,  yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
Twaddling  bands.  Is  nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human  kind  ? 
No  : but  we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of  nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very  feelings  of 
infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  pref- 
fure. They  cannot  indeed  tell  their  complaints  ; but  they  can  ihow 
figns  of  pain  ; and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying,  when  hurt 
by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings,  than 
they  feem  pleafed  and  happy ; yet,  ftrange  infatuation  ! the  moment 
they  hold  their  peace,  they  ai£  again  committed  to  their  chains; 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of  foft  pipes, 
repleniffied  with  fluids  in  continual  motion,  the  danger  of  preffure 
will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexi- 
ble *,  and  left  they  ffiould  receive  any  injury  from  preffure  in  the 
womb,  has  furrounded  the  foetus  every  where  with  fluids.  This 
ffiows  the  care  which  nature  takes,  to  prevent  all  unequal  preffure 
on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againlt  every  thing 
that  might  in  the  lead  cramp  or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartilaginous,  that 
they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted  preffure,  and  eafily  affume  a bad 

* A friend  of  -mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
telis  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their  children, 
nor  apply  to  their  bodies. bandages  of  any  kind,  blit  lay  them  on  a 
pallet,  and  differ  them  to  tumble  about  pleafure  j yet  they  are  all 
ffirait,  mid  ffildofd  flay?  any  difeafe, 
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ill  ape,  which  Can  never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fxP 
many  people  appear  with  nigh  (boulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  far 
breads,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at  their  birth  as  others* 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Squeezed  out  of  fit  ape  by  the  appli- 
cation of  days  and  bandages. 

Predure,  by  obftruHing  the  circulation,  likewife  prevents  the 
equal  diftribution  of  nouriihment  to  the  different  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, by  which  means  the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows- 
too  large,  while  another  remains  too  final! ; and  thus  in  time  the 
whole  frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  misfhapen.  To  this  we 
mud  stdd,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally 
ihrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt,  and,  by  putting  its  body  into  un- 
natural poftures,  it  becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body,  may  indeed  proceed  from  weaknefs  or  cliff 
cafe ; but  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  of  improper  clothing.  Nine 
tenths,  at  lead,  of  the  deformity  among  mankind,  mud  be  imputed 
to  this  caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  eye„ 
but  by  a bad  figure,  both  the  animal  and  vital  functions  mud  be 
impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  impaired.  Hence  few  people  remark- 
ably misfhapen  are  drong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as  the  circula- 
tion of  the  whole  mafs,  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  refpiration,  the 
peridaltic  motion,  &c.  afford  another  drong  argument  for  keeping 
the  body  of  an  infant  free  from  all  pre ffu f e ...-.The fe  organs  not  hav- 
ing been  accudomed  to  move,  are  eafily  dopped  j but  when  this 
happens,  death  mud  enfue.  Hardly  any  method  could  he  devifed 
more  effedluaily  to  flop  thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too 
tight  with  rollers*  and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in  the 
fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult,  for  an  equal  length  of  time, 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  diuehion,  Itnd  make  him  lick. 
How  much  more  hurtful  they  mud  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  o£ 

j * 

infants,  we  (hall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things,  will  not  be  furprifed,  that  fo 
many  children  die  of  convuifions  loon  after  the  birth.  Thefe  fits 
are  generally  attributed  to  fome  inward  caufe  : but  in  faff,  they 
oftener  proceed  from  our  own  imprudent  conduct.  I have  known 
a child  feized  with  convuliioiunts  foon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  Twaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  bandages, 
was  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had  the  difeafe  afterwards. 
Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  infant  with  firings 
than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate  their  tender  (kins,  and 
occafion  diforders.  Pins  have  been  found  flicking  above  half  an 
inch  into  the  body  of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion  fits, 
which,  in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

S-f  This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  again  ft  a’  thing  that  does  not  hap- 
pen. In  many,  part's  of  Britain,' at  this  day.  a roller,  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the' child’s ‘body  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
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'Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightness  of  their  clothes,  but 
olio  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has  fome  degree  of  fever  after 
the  birth;  and  if  it  be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever 
smifc  be  increafed.  'But  this  is  not  all ; the  child  is  generally  laid  in 
bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife  fever  ifh  ; to  which 
we  rfca y add  the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  wines,  and  other 
heating  things,  too  frequently  given  to  children,  immediately  after 
the  birth.  When  all  thebe  are  combined,  which  does  not  f<  ddom 
happen,  they  muft  inereafe  the  fever  to  fueh  a degree,  as  wi  11  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further  appear,  if  we 
confider,  that  after  they  have  been  for  fometime  in  the  fiti  nation 
mentioned  above,  they  are  often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  ;nurfed 
in  a cold  ho  life.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a ; Iran  ft- 
tion,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  fome  other  fatal  dx  feafe  f 
When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not  being  fuffic  iently 
expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  ; Irene  e pro- 
ceed coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  breaks:  . 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe,  to  fpecify  the  particular  • pieces 
of  drefs,  proper  for  an  infant,  Thefe  will  always  vary  in  dif  ferent 
countries,  according  to  cuftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The 
great  rule  to  he  obferved  is,  that  a child  have  no  more  clothe;  3 than 
are  neceffary  to  keep  it  warm,  and  that  they  be  quite  eafy  if  or  its 
body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would  not  ;fufficc 
to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of  this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs, 
both  on  children  and  adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays, 
Teems  however,  to  be  fomewhat  abated;  and  it  is  to  be  hopes  1 that 
the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  tK;  it  the 
human  fhape  does  not  folely  depend  upon  whale-bone  and  1 bend- 
I leather  *. 

The  clothes  of  children  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  vdeam 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults ; and  if  their  cloches  b<  j not 
; frequently  changed,  they  become  very  hurtful.  Dirty  clothei  3 not 
I only  fret  and  gall  the  tender  fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occ;  afion. 
t ill  imells  ; and  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  rcuta- 
i neous  difeafes. 

Cleanline bs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  tends  gi*  tally 
! to  preierve  the  health  of  children.  It  promotes  the  perfpirat  ion, 
3 and  by  that  means,  frees  the  body  from  fuperfktous  humc  airs, 

Stays  made  cf  bend-leather,  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  5 a wer 
1 Station,  in  many  parts  of  England. 

There  are  ftift  mothers  mad  enough,  to  lace  their  daughters  \ ery 
] tight,  in  order  to  improve  their  fliape.  As  reafo.ning  would  be  tot  ally 
loft  upon  fuch  people,  I fhall  beg  leave,  juft  to  alk  them,  Why  th  ere 
are  ten  deformed  women  for  one  man?  and  likewife,  to  recomment  it© 
their perufal,  a fiiort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  hu- 
3 man  body,  b r - „ 
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which,  if  retained,  could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  another 
or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be  dirty.  Po- 
verty may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe  clothefe;  but  if  (he  does  not 
keep  them  clean,  it  mult  be  her  own  fault. 


Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

NATURE  not  only  points  out,  the  proper  food  for  an  infant, 
but  actually  prepares  it.  This  does  not  prevent  fame,  who  think 
themfelves  wifer  than  nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children,  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  lhow  the  difpofition 
which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  nature,  more,  than  their  en- 
deavouring to  bring  up  children  without  the  bread.  The  mother’s 
milk,  or  that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unquedionably  the  bed  food 
for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford  a proper  fubfli- 
tute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  months  with- 
out the  bread,  but  when  teething,  the  fmall-poX,and  other  difeafes, 
incident  to  childhood,  come  on,  they  generally  periih. 

A child,  foon  after  birth,  {hows  an  inclination  to  fuck  ; and  it 
Hiould  be  gratified.  The  mother’s  milk  does  not  always  come  im- 
mediately after  the  birth;  but  this  is  the  way  to  bring  it : Befides, 
the  fird  milk  that  the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  bread,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  cleaning,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apotheca- 
ry’s drop, and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  inflammations  of  the  bread, 
fevers,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  m ilrange  how  people  came  to  think,  that  the  fird  thing  given 
to  a child,  fhould  be  drugs.  This  is  beginning  with  medicine  by 
times,  and  no  wonder,  if  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes 
happens,  indeed,  that  the  child  does  not  difcharge  the  meconium 
fo  Icon  as  could  be  wifhed  *,  this  has  induced  phyficians,  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  give  fomething  of  an  opening  nature,  to  cleanfe  the  firfl 
paffages.  Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never  fail 
to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether  they  be  neceffary  or  not.  Cram- 
ming an  infant  with  fuch  indigeflible  fluff,  as  focm  as  it  is  born, 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  it  kick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  dif- 
eafes, than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long  after  the 
birth  without  having  paflage  both  by  (tool  and  urine  ; though 
thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting  for  feme  time,  without  danger. 
But  if  children  mufl  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
bread,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk  ; or  rather  water  alone,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  raw  fugar.  If  this  be  given  without  any  wines  or 
fpiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  flomach,  nor  oc- 
cafion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firfl  fight  of  an  infant,  aimed  every  perfon  is  druck 
with  the  idea  of  its  bsing  weak,  feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This 
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fuggefts  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly,  wines  are  univerfally 
mixed  with  the  firfl  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
t;iou*  than  this  way  of  reafoning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than 
the  conduct  founded  upon  it.  Children  require  very^littie  food  for 
fome  time  after  the  birth  ; and  what  they  receive  fhould  be  thin, 
weak,, light,  and  of  a cooling  quality.  A very  finall  quantity  of 
wine  is  fufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ; but 
every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  mull  know,  that  mod  of 
the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat  of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the  child  will  need 
little  or  no  other  food,  before  the  third  or  fourth  month.  It  will 
then  be  proper  to  give  it,  once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  foodj 
that  is  eafy  of  digeftion,  as  water-pap,  miik-pottage,  weak  broth, 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the  mother,  will 
accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render  the 
weaning  both  lefs  difficult  and  lefs  dangerous.-  All  great  and  fud- 
den  tranlitions  are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  Ample,  but  to  refemble,  as 
nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk*.  Indeed,  milk  itfelf, 
fhould  make  a principal  part  of  their  food,  not  only  before  they 
are  weaned,  but  for  a long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light  bread.  Bread 
may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it  (hows  an  inclination  to  chew  ; 
and  it  may  at  all  times  be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread,  as  it  will 
eat.  The  very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  while  by  mixing  with  the  nuxie’s 
milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an  excellent  nouriihment.  Chil- 
dren difeover  an  early  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into 
their  hands.  Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miltake 
the  objedt.  Xnftead  of  giying  the  child  fomething,  which  may  at 
once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it  nouriihment,  they  commonly 
put  into  its  hands  a piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A 
cruft  of  bread  is  the  beft  gum-ftick.  It  anfwers  the  purpofe  better 
than  any  thing  elfe,  and  has  the  additional  properties  of  nourifhing 
the  child,  and  carrying  the  faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is 
too  Valuable  a liquor  to  be  loft. 

Bread,  betides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways  prepared  in- 
to food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft  methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water, 
afterwards  pouring  the  water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread*  a 
proper  quantity  of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  whole* 
fome  and  nouiiffiing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt  to  occa- 
fion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther  advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed 
in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is 
a proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made 

& A mixture  of  one-fourth  milk,  and  three-fourths  barley-water, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  iouf-fngar,  is  a good  fuhftitute  the  milk  of 
the  mother.  (I.G.) 
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of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented;  but  when  enriched  witlW 
fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food,  when  they  have 
got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould  never  tafle  it  till  after  they  are 
weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed* 
when  children  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four  their 
flomachs  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flefh  heats  the  body, 
and  occafions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes.  This  plainly 
points  out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  as  the  moll 
proper  for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants,  than  the  common  me- 
thod of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices  them  to  take  more  than 
they  ought  to,  which  makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pret- 
ty certain,  if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that  they  would 
never  take  more  than  enough.  Their  exceiTes  are  entirely  owing 
to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed 
to  take  it,  by  making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any 
wonder,  that  fuch  a child  fhould  in  time  be  induced  to  crave  more 
food  than  it  ought  to  have? 

-Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  ns  well  as  too  much  food#. 
After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be  fed  four  or  five  times  a day  ; 
but  fhould  never  be  accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night ; neither  fhould 
it  have  too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beff.  with  fmall  quantf- 
ties  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither  overloads  the  ftomach, 
nor  hurts  the  digdtion,  and  is  certainly  moft  agreeable  to  nature. 

W riters  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehemence  a gain  ft 
giving  children  too  much  food,  that  many  parents,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  fhun  that  error,  have  run  iilto  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ru- 
ined the  conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of  pinching 
children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than  the-  other  extreme.  Na- 
ture has  many  Ways  of  relieving  herfelf  when  overcharged  ; but 
a child,  who  is  pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrong 
or  healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed  on  both 
Tides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but  where  one  child  is  hurt 
by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the 
principal  evil,  and  claims  our  itridleft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine  that  the  food  they  themfelves  love,  can- 
not be  bad  for  their  children  : but  this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In 
the  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  we  often  acquire  an  inclination 
for  food,  which,  when  children,  we  could  not  endure.  Befides,  ma- 
ny things  may  by  habit,  agree  very  well  with  the  ftomach  of  a 
grown  perfon,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  a child  ; as  high-feafon- 
ed,  ftdted,  and  fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  im- 
proper to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  breaths,  rich  foups, 
or  the  like. 

•?f  They  fhould  be  indulged  in  eating,  as  long  as  they  eat  with  avidity  ; 
but  as  foon  as  that  has  fublided,  the  food  fhould  be  withdrawn,  or  they 
will  be  apt  to  overload  their  ftomachs.(I  C.  f 
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AH  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some  parents  teach 
their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  at  every 
meal.  Such  a practice  cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Fhefe  children, 
feldom  efcape  the  violence  of  the  fm all-pox,  meafles,  hooping- 
cou^h,  or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water,  butter-milk, 
or  whey,  are  the  moft  proper  fox  children  to  ctrink.  If  they  have 
anything  ftronger,  it  may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mix- 
ed with  water.  The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough, 
without  the  affiftance  of  warm  ftimulants:  Befides,  being  naturady 
hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  everything  of  a heating  quality.  . 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe  ^fruits. 
They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  four  and  relax  tn® 
mach,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a proper  nelt  for  mietts.  Chil- 
dren fhow  a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  i believe,  that  it  goo 
ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity,  it  would  have  no 
bad  effects.  We  never  find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  proper- 
iy  regulated.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  correct 
the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what  molt  children 
require;  only  care  fhould  be  taken  left  they  exceed.  The  belt  way 
to  nrevent  children  from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,,  or  eat- 
ing that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is 

good*.  ». 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  fhould  be  fparmgly 
given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with  grofs  humours,  and 
tend  to  produce  eruptive  ciifeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  ne*» 
cefiary  for  the  poor  ; glad  to  obtain  at  a fmall  price,  what  \\  ill  fill 
the  bellies  of  their  children,  they  fluff  them  two  or  tnree  times  a. 
day,  with  greaty  potatoes,  or  other  crude  vegetables.  Children  had 
better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  food,  which  yields  a wholefome  nou~ 
rifhment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digeftive  poweis  are 
unable  properly  to  aflimiiate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  cmldren.  It  both 
relaxes  the  ftcmach,  and  produces  grofs  humours.  Moft  things 
that  are  fat  or  oily,  have  this  effedl.  Butter,  when  faired,  becomes 
ftill  more  hurtfuh  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to  children 
in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey.  Honey  is 
not  only  wholefome,  but  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  tends  to  fweeten 
the  humours.  Children  who  eat  honey,  are  feldom  troubled  with 
worms  i They  are  alio  lets11  fubjedl  to  cutaneous  diieafes,  as  itch, 

fcabbed-head,  &c.  . „ 

Many  people  err,  in  thinking  that  tne  cuei  or  cnndren  ought  to 

be  altogether  moift.  When  children  live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  re- 

•3f  Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit-feafon,  which  may  be  thus 
accounted  for  : Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to  market  m this 
country,  is  really  unripe  3 and  children  not  being  in  a condition  to  judge 
for  themfelves,  eat  whatever  they  lay  their  hands  upon,  which  often 
proves  little  better  than  a poifon  for  their  tender  bowels.  Servants  and 
others  who  have  the  care  of  children,  fhould  be  flridtly  foroid  to  give 
them  any  fruit  without  the  knowledge  qx  their  parents^ 
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laxes  their  foMs,  renders  them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the 
nekets,  the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Relaxation 
is  one  or  the  moft  general  caufes  of  the  difeafes  of  children.  Every 

thing  thereiore  which  tends  to  unbrace  their  foiids,  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  & 

We  would  not  be  underflood  by  thefe  obfervations,  as  confining 
children  to  _ any  particular  kind  of  food.  Their  diet  may  be  fre- 

quently  varied,  provided  always,  that  fuflkient  regard  be  had  to 
lirnplicityo 


Of  the  Exercife  of  Children. 

OF  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life  cf  man  ftort 
and  imferable,  none  has  greater  influence  than  the  want  of  proper 
exercife  ; healthy  parents,  wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing 
will  avail  little,  where  exercife  is  neglefted.  Sufficient  exercife’ 
vvill  make  up  for  feveral  defeats  in  nurfing  ; bur  nothing  can  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  health  the 
growth,  and  the  flrength  of  children. 

. r^ie  ^efire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf.  Were  this  prin- 
ciple attended  to,  many  difeafes  might  be  prevented.  But,  while 
indolence  and  fedent&ry  employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  man- 
kind from  either  taking  fufficient  exercife  t'hemfelves,  or  giving  it 
to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expedf,  but  difeafes  and  de- 
formity among  their  offspring  ? The  rickets,  fo  definitive  to 
children,  never  appeared  in  Britain,  till  manufactures  bep-an  to 
flouriih,  and  people,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country 
to  follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is  among# 
thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly  prevails,  ind  not  only  deforms 
but  kills  many  of  their  offspring.  7 

. 7 W condua  of  other  young  animals,  fnows  the  propriety  of 
giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other  animal  makes  ufe  of  its 
' organS  motion  as  foon  as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when 
under  no  neceffity  of  moving  in  quefl  of  food,  cannot  be  reftrain- 
ed  without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the  lamb, 
aiiQ  moil  other  young  animals.  Tf  thefe  creatures  were  not  per- 
mitted to  frifk  about  and  take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or  be- 
come difeafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies  ; but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  themfelves, 
is  the  bufmefs  of  their  parents  and  nurfes  to  help  them. 

Childien  may  be  cxercifed  vanous  ways.  Hhe  befl  method  while 
they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms*.  This 
gives  the  nurfe  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of 

* The  nnrfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper  petition • 
as  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inattention  to  this  chcumflancei 
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pointing  out  every  thing,  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy., 
Befides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  Twinging  an  infant  in  a machine,  or 
leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  them- 
felves.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep 
another  : This  condudt  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafed  and  befl  method  of 
leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  The  common  way,  of  Twing- 
ing them  in  leading-firings  fixed  to  their  backs,  has  Teveral  bad 
confequences.  It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and 
prefs  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  flomach  and  bread:  ; by 
this  means,  the  breathing  is  obdrudled,  the  breafl  flattened,  and 
the  bowels  compreiied;  which  muil  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occa~ 
fion  confumptions  of  the  lungs  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fet  upon  their  feet 
too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked.  There  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  very  reverfe  of  this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires 
flrength,  in  proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children 
are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light ; and 
had  they  fkill  to  diredl  them  felves,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  Tup- 
port  their  own  weight.  Whoever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that 
became  crooked  by  ufmg  its  legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child  be 
not  permitted  to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a ccnfidefable  time 
after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with  its  whole  weight 
at  once,  theremay  be  fome  danger:,  but  this  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  child’s  not  having  been  accuftomed  to  ufe  its  legs  from  the 
beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  that  they  are  great  gainers  by 
making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they  themfelves  work.-  In 
this  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  By  negledling  to  give  their  chil- 
dren exercife,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  a long-time  before 
they  can  do  any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medi- 
cine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufeful  bufinefs  in 
which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed:  But,  alas!  it  is  not  always 
in  their  power.  Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  neglect  their  off* 
fpring,  in  order  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  interefl  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public 
to  affift  them.  Ten  thoufand  times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to 
the  date,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children, 
than  from  ail  the  hofpital's*  that  can  be  ere  died  for  that  purpofe. 

•Jf  .If  it  were  made  the  interefl  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  children  alive, 
we  fhould  loofe  very  few  or  them.  AJinall  premium  given  annually  to 
each  poor  family,  for  every  child  tiTey  have  alive  at  the  year’s  end, 
would  fave  more  infant  lives,  than  if  the  whole  revenue  pf  the  crown 
Were  expended  in  hofpitais  for  this  purpofe.  This  wouldTnake  the  poor 
cfleem  fertility  a bleiling  5 whereas  many  of  them  thin!:,  it  the  greated 
Curfe  that  can  befal  thorn;  and  in  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  live, 
fo  far  does  poverty  get  thebetter  of  natural  alfeStion.  that  they  are  often 
very  happy  when  they  die. 
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Whoever  confiders  the  ftruciure  of  the  human  body,  will  foon 
be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for  the  health  of  children. 
The  body  is  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids 
cannot  be  pufhed  on  without  the  adfion  and  preffure  of  the  muf- 
cles.  But  if  the  fluids  remain  iftabfive,  obftru&ions  muff  happen, 
which  cannot  fail  to  ocgafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both 
thevefTels  which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous  valves, 
in  order  that  the  action  of  every  mufcle  might  pufh  forward  their 
contents  ; but  without  adtion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have 
no  effedt.  This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a demon- 
fixation  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for  the  prefervaticn  of  health. 

Arguments  to  {how  the  importance  of  exercife,  might  be  drawn 
from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  : Without  exercife,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  dif- 
ferent fecretions  duly  performed  ; without  exercife,  the  fluids  can- 
not be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered  ftrong  or  firm. 
The  adlion  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital 
functions,  are  greatly  aftifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  effedfs  are  produced,  would  lead  us  farther 
into  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  body,  than  moil  of  thofe  for  whom 
this  treatife  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  We  (hall  there- 
fore -only  add,  that,  where  exercife  is  negledled,  none  of  the  ani- 
mal fundfions  can  be  duly  performed  ; and  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  whole  conftitution  muft'go  to  wreck. 

A good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfb  objedl  in  the 
management  of  children.  It  lays  a foundation  for  their  being  ufe- 
ful  and  happy  in  life  ; and  whoever  negledts  it,  not  only  fails  in 
his  duty  to  his  offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which  they  hurt  the  con- 
futations of  their  children,  is  the  fending  them  too  young  to  fchooh 
This  is  often  done  folelyto  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at 
fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus,  the  fchool-mafter  is  made  the 
nurfe  ; and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a 
day,  which  time  ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sit- 
ting fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  word  effedls  upon  the  body; 
nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early  application  weakens  the  facul- 
ties, and  often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  averfton  to  books,  which  con- 
tinues for  life*. 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children  fcholars,  it  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expenfe  of  their  conftitutions. 
Our  anceltors,  who  feldom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not 
lefs  learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 


* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  inftrucl  their'  children,  at 
leaft,  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  care  or  themfelve.s.  This 
would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental  tendernefs  and  filial  af- 
fection, of  the  want  of  which,  there  are  at  prefent  fo  many  deplorable 
inftances.  Though  few*  fathers  have  time  to  in  fir  net  their  children,  yet 
moll  mothers  have  ; andfureiy,  they  cannot  be  better  employed. 
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quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  the  nurfe’s  arms.  No 
wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  feldom  become  either  fcholars  or  men. 

Not  onlv  the  confinement  of  children  in  public  fchools,  but  their 
number,  often  proves  hurtful.  Children  are  much  injured  by  be- 
ing kept  in  crowds  within  doors;  their  breathing  not  only  renders 
the  place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  be  dif- 
eafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection.  A fingle  child  Has  been  often 
known  to  communicate  the  bloody-flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the 
itch,  or  other  difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous 
fchool. 

But,  if  infants  are  to  be  fent  to  fchool,  teachers,  as  they  value 
the  interefts  of  fociety,  ought  not  to  confine  them  too  long  at  a 
time,  but  allow  them  to  run  about  and  play  at  fuch  adtive  diver- 
fions  as  may  promote  their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  confti- 
futions.  Were  boys,inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing  an  hour, 
to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to  employ  a proper 
part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly  and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would 
have  many  excellent  effects* 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  beft  natural 
conftitution  ; and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a more  delicate  man- 
ner than  even  girls  ought  to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lets  hurtful  to  the  con* 
ftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  fet  down  to  her  frame  before 
fhe  can  put  on  her  clothes  ; and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  ex- 
cel at  the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general 
efteem.  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  infill  upon  the  dangerous  con- 
fiequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  1 hey  are  pretty  well 
known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But  fup- 
pofe  this  critical  period  be  got  over,  greater  dangers  ftill  await  them 
when  they  come  to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been  early  ac- 
cuftomsd  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child- 
bed ; while  thole  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp  about,  and  take  fuf- 
ficient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame  time  boa  ft 
of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a good  conftitution.  Clefe 
and  early  confinement  generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs, 
pale-complexions,  pain  of  the  ftomach,,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
eonfumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  the  body.  Thelattof 
thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,confidering  the  awkward  pos- 
tures in  which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of  needle- work,  and  the  de- 
licate flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters  in  ft  ru died  ir-i 
many  trifling  accompli fl i rn e n t s , employ  them  in  plain  work  and 
houfewifery,  and  allow  them  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air, 
they  would  both  make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeH 
ful  members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  accompUlh- 
merits,  but  would  have  them  only  con fideved  as  fecondary,  and  al- 
ways disregarded*  when  they  impair  health* 
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Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  children  to  be 
early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opinion  is  certainly  right, 
provided  they  were  fo  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or 
growth , but,  when  thefe  fuffer,  facie ty,  inftead  of  being  benefited, 
is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are  few  employments,  except 
fedentary  ones,  by  which  children  can  earn  a livelihood  \ and  if 
they  be  fet  to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus,  by 
gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice  as 
many  in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs 
lifeful  while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  we  need 
only  look  into  the  gneat  manufacturing  towns,  where  we  fhall  find 
a pnny  degenerate  race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives, 
feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life  ; or  if  they  do,  being 
unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety.  Thus,  arts  and 
manufactures,  though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good 
policy  would  therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as  labour  during 
life,  fhould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  converfant 
in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working  animals,  knows,  that  if 
they  be  fet  to  hard  labour  too  foon,  they  will  never  turn  out  to  ad- 
vantage. This  is  equally  true,  with  refpecl  to  the  humap  fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs,  various  ways  of  employing  young  people 
without  hurting  their  health.  The  caller  parts  of  gardening,  hus- 
bandry, or  any  bufinefs  carried  on  without  doors,  are  moil  proper. 
Thefe  are  employments  which  mod  young  people  are  fond  of,  and 
feme  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to  their  age,  tails,  and 
itrengtlT'. 

Such  parents  as  are  under  the  neceffitv  of  employing  their  chil- 
dren-within  doors,  ought  to  allow  them  fufficient  time  for  active  di- 
verfions  without.  This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more 
work,  and  prevent  their  conftitutiens  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fufficient ; but  they 
are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour  fpent  in  running,  or  any  other 
exercife  without  doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  'When  children  can- 
not go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exert  lied  at  home.  The  belt 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a long  room, 
or  dance.  This  lad  kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excels,  is  of 
excellent  fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes 
perfpiration,  ftrengthena  the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phyfi- 
clan,  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children  dance,  inftead  of 
giving  them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 


The  cold-bath  may  be  confiderea  as  an  aid  to  exercife.  By  it 
the  body  is  braced  and  ftnensthened,  the  circulation  and  fecretioris 

a O * 


-x-  I have  been  told  that  in.  China,  where  the  police 
world,  all  the  children  are 'employed  in  the  easier  part 
bulbar?  dry  ; as  weeding,  gathering  ft  ones  srf  the  land. 


is  the  heft  in  the 
of  gardening  ivA 
and  fadi  ftkii 
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promoted,  and,  were  it  conducted  with  prudence,  many  dileafes* 
as  the.  rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The 
ancients,  who  took  every  method  to  render  children  hare#  and  ro~ 
buft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ; and,  if  we  may 
credit  report,  the  practice  of  immerfmg  children  daily  in  cold  wa- 
ter mull  have  been  very  common  among  our  anceftors. 

The  greatell  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  arifes  from  the 
fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes.  Thefe  are  often  fo  ilrong,  that 
it  is  impofiible  to  bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s  Ikin  after  bathing 
it,  left  it  fhould  deftroy'the  effedl  of  the  water.  Others  will  evert 
put  cloths  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed* 
or  fuller  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition. 

livery  child  when  in  health,  fhould  at  leaft  have  its  extremi- 
ties daily  wafhed  in  cold  water.  This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold- 
bath,  and  is  better  than  none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice  ; but  in 
the  warm  feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a tendency 
to  the  rickets  or  fchrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  frequently 
immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  do 
this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The  child  fhould 
be  dipped  only  once  at  a time,  fhould  be  taken  out  immediately  * 
and  have  its  Ikin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 


The  EffeBs  of  unwholefome  Air  upon  Children f 

FEW  things  prove  more  deftradlive  to  children,  than  confined 
or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why  fo  few  of  thefe  infants* 
who  are  put  into  hofpitals,or  parifh  wor k-ho ufe S,  live.  Thefe  places 
nre  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly  and  infirm  people;  by  which 
means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes 
a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefqme  air  is  likewife  cleftru&ive  to  many  of  the 
children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants 
live  in  low,  dirty,  confined  houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  hardly 
•any  accefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  rebuff,  may 
live  in  fuch  fituaiions,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their  off- 
fpring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe  who  do,  are 
weak  and  deformefh  As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a condition  to  carry 
their  children  abroad  in  the  open  air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  with 
loiing  the  greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  excufo. 
It  is  their  bufiiiefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be  daily  carried  abroad , 
and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  a fufficient  time.  This 
will  aiways"  fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with  therm 
Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a' child  to 
fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  inflead  of  leading  or  carrying  it 
about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children ; and 
how  can  fine  be  better  employed  than  in  attending  them  ? 
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A very  bad  euftom  prevails,  of  making  children  beep  in  fmall: 
apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into  one  chamber.  In- 
Head  of  this,  the  nurfery  ought  always  to  be  the  larged  and  bell 
aired  room  in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall  ! 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome,  but  the  heat 
relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  difpofes  them  to 
colds  and  many  other  diforders.  Nor  is  the  cuitom  of  wrapping 
them  up  too  dole  in  cradles,  lets  pernicious.  One  would  th$ik  that 
miries  were  afraid  left  children  fliould  fufFer  by  breathing  free  airr 
as  many  of  them  actually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and 
others  wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which  means, 
the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air  over  and  over,  all  the 
time  it  deeps.  Cradles  indeed  are  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to 
children,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid 
stfidef. 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  deep  with  all  its  clothes  on  5 and  if  a: 
number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them,  it  muft  be  overheated  ; 
fty  which  means  it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out, of 
the  cradle,  and  expofed  to  the  open  %ir,with  only  its  ufual  clothing, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and  deep  all  night 
in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  compar- 
ed to  plants,  nurfed  in  a hot-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though, 
fitch  plants  may,  by  this  means,  be  kept  alive  for  fome  time,  they 
will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vigour  and  magnitude, 
which  they  would  have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they 
jbe  able  to  bear  it  afterwards,  fliould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children,  brought  up  in  the  country, who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  open  air,  fliould  not  be  too  early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is 
confined  and  unwholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view 
to  forward  their  education, ; but  proves  very  hurtful  to  their  health. 
All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  fo 
lituated  as  to  have  frefii,  dry,  wholefome  air,  and  fliould  never  be 
£©o  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  advantages  of 
wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad  confequences  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  want  of  it,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that,  of  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  children  that  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remem- 
ber one  inftance  of  a Angle  child,  who  continued  healthy  in  a clofe 
confined  fituation;  but  have  often  known  the  molt  obftinate  bifeafes 
cured  by  removing  them  from  fuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 

t It  is  amazing  how  children  efcape  fuffocatian.  confidering  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  fiamieh,  &c.  I lately  attended 
an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears  in  many  folds  of 
flannel,  though  it  was  m the  middle  of  June.  I begged  for  a little  free 
air  to  the  poor  babe  ; but  though  this  indulgence  was  granted  during  my 
ftay,  I found  it  always  on  my  return  in  the  fame  fituation..  Death  foon 
freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies  ; blit  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  free 
the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thole  prejudices  which  proved  fatal  to  their 
child. 
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Of  Nurfes * 


IT  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  choice  of  nurfes. 
This  would  be  wafting  time.  Common  fenfe  will  diredt  everyone 
to  choofe  a woman  who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If  (lie 
be  at  the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  (he  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfef.  After  all,  however,  the  only 
certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a healthy  child  upon  her  breaft. 
But,  as  the  mi  [conduct  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it 
will  be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  moft  baneful  er- 
rors, in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  parents,  and  to  make  them 
look  more  ftridlly  into  the  condudt  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit 
the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet,  we  may  lay  it  down 
as  a general  rule,  that  every  woman  who  nurfes  for  hire  ought  to 
be  carefully  looked  after,  otherwife  fhe  will  not  do  her  duty.  For 
thisreafon,  parents  ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  un<- 
der  their  own  eye,  if  poffible ; and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
Ihould  be  extremely  circumfpedf  in  the  choice  of  thofe  perfons  to 
wkpm  they  intruft  them.  It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  woman, 
who  abandons  her  own  child  to  fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain, 
fhould  feel  all  the  affections  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling  5 yet 
fo  neceffary  are  thefe  affections  in  a nurfe,  that,  but  for  them,  the 
human  race  would  be  extindh. 

One  of  the  moft  common  faults  of  thofe  who  nurfe  for  hire,  is 
to  dofe  children  with  ftupefacfcives,  or  fucli  things  as  lull  them 
afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  who  dees  not  give  a child  fufficient  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be 
difturbed  by  it  in  the  night, Jwill  fcldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe 
of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron,  or,  what  anfwers  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  a dram  of  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  though  they . 
be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  are  every  day  adminiftered  by  many 
who  bear  the  charadter  of  very  good  nurfesj. 

A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  this  de- 
fect may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the  child  wines,  cordial-waters,  or 
other  ftrong  liquors.  This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing 
that  has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  rnuft 
befomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk,  afs’s  milk, 

■¥■  I have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  ail  infant  to 
a nurfe  to  be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in  her  breaft. 

f In  addition  to  thefe  qualifications,  fhe  fhould  be  dear  of  any  defor- 
mity about  her  eyes,  fucli  as  fquinting,  &c.  as  children  are  very  liable  to 
contract  unpleafant  habits  from  their  nurfes.  (I.  C.) 

1 If  a mother  on  viiiting  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always  afleep,  I 
would  aclvife  her  to  remove  it  immediately ; otherwife.  it  will  foon  fleep 
its  iaft, 
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or  the  like,  with  good  bread.  It  never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of 
flrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in  head  of  nourifhing  an  infanta  never  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  effedt. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuffering  them  to  cry  long  and 
vehemently.  This  drains  their  tender  bodies,  and  frequently  oc- 
cafions  ruptures,  inflammations  of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child 
never  continues  to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might  al- 
ways be  difcovered  by  proper  attention  ; and  the  nurfe  who  can 
hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  aimed  fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  pleafe  it,  mud  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  in- 
truded with  the  care  of  an  human  creature. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to  be  fufpedled. 
They  trud  to  it,  and  negledf  their  duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe 
who  had  her  Godfrey’s  cordials,  Daffy’s  elixirs,  &c.  at  hand.  Such 
generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all  de- 
feats in  food,  air,  exercife  and  cleanlinefs. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another  very  perni- 
cious cubom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is  not  only  difagreeable,  but 
it  galls  and  frets  the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occasions 
fchrophulas,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always  to 
be  fufpected. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children  from  bad 
humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  ikin  : By  this  means  fevers 
and  other  difeafes  are  prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miltake  fuch 
critical  eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infectious  diforder. 
Accordingly,  they  take  every  method  ro  drive  them  in.  In  this  way 
many  children  lofe  their  lives  \ as  nature  is  oppofed  in  the  very 
method  that  the  takes  to  relieve  them,  A nurfe  fhould  never  flop 
any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  being  well  allured  that  it 
is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  with- 
out previous  evacuations. 

Loofeftools  are  another  method  by  which  nature  often  prevents 
or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If  thefe  proceed  too  far,  they 
ought  to  be  checked  ; but  never  without  great  caution.  Nurfes, 
upon  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  loofe  (tools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of 
aftririgents,  or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflammatory 
fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb, 
a gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation,  fhould  always  precede  the 
ufe  of  aftringent  medicines*. 

One  great  fault  of  nurfes  is,  concealing  the  difeafes  of  children 
from  their  parents.  This  they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially 
when  the  difeafe  is  the  effeCt  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  in- 

'v>  * 

-}£  Some  nurfes  are  fo  extremely  nice,  that  rather  than  take  the  trou- 
ble of  cleanfing  a child  frequently,  they  will  attempt  to  flop  up  the  paf- 
fage  : Squeamrfh  maids  have  actually  ufed  corks  for  this  purpole.  What 
have  not  mothers  to  fear,  who  in tr  lift  their  children  to  the  care  of  fuch 
worthlefs  drabs  ? 
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fiances  might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered  lame 
for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,fwhich  fhe  through  fear, 
concealed  till  the  misfortune  was  pall  cure.  Every  parent  who  in- 
trufts  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her  the  dridled 
charge  not  to  conceal  the  molt  trilling  diforder  or  misfortune  that 
may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon,  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals  any  mif- 
fortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her  care,  till  it  lofes  its  life 
or  limbs,  fhould  not  be  punifhed.  A few  examples  of  this  kind  would 
fave  the  lives  of  many  infants  ; but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  ex- 
petl  that  it  will  ever  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earnedly  recommend 
it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to 
trull  fo  valuable  a treasure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. On  the  proper  management  of  children  depend  not  only  their 
health  and  ufefulnefs  in  life,  but  likewife  the  fafety  and  prosperity 
of  the  Hate  to  which  they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the 
ruin  of  any  date  whereat  prevails  ; and,  when  its  foundations  are 
laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  arterwards  be  wholly  eradicated.  Pa- 
rents who  love  their  offspring,  and  wilh  well  to  their  country, will, 
in  the  management  of  their  children,  avoid  every  thing  that  tends 
to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and  take  every  method  in  their 
power  to  render  their  conllitutions  drongand  hardy. 

— — - By  arts  like  thefe 
Laconia  nurs’d,  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome’s  uneonquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way, 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime.  Armjlrong . 

JC’„  ~ - — — "■ — — — * 
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Of  the  Laborious , the  Sedentary  0 and  the  Studious, 

‘EN  are  expofed  to  particular  di.feafes  from  the  occupations 
which  they  follow;  but  to  remedy  this  evn  is  difficult.  Mod 
people  are  under  the  neceffity  of  following  thefe  employments  to 
which  they  have  been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health 
or  not.  In  Head  of  inveighing,  as  fame  authors  have  done,  againit 
thofe  occupations  which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  (hall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of  them  from  which  the 
danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propofe  the  mod  rational  methods 
of  preventing  it. 

Chemifts,  founders,  forgers,  giafs-makers,  and  feveral  other  ar- 
tids,  are  hurt  by  the  unv/holefome  air  which  they  are  obliged  to 
breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations 
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arifing  from  metals  and  minerals*  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogifton 
as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufficiently,  and 
anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  pro- 
ceed a (Hi  mas,  coughs,  and  ccnfuroptions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident 
to  pcrions  who  follow  thefe  employments. 

To  prevent,  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  places  where 
thefe  occupations  are  carried  on,  ought  to  be  conftrudted  in  fuck 
a manner  as  to  difeharge  the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and 
admit  a free  current  of  frefh  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  con- 
tinue too  long  at  work ; and  when  they  give  over,  they  fhould 
ififFer  themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes  before 
they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large  quanti- 
ties of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  are  hot, 
nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on 
the  ftomach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  iikewife  hurt  by 
unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  flagnation  in  deep  mines,  not 
only  lofes  its  proper  fpring  and  other  qualities  neceffary  for  refpi- 
ration,  but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  be- 
come a moil  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod  deftructive  to  miners^ 
are  what  they  call  the  nre  damp,  and  the  choke  damp.  In  both 
cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon,  by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogiftom 

The  danger  from  the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  ex- 
plode before  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities  ; and  the  latter 
may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free  circulation  of  air 
in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but  Iikewife  by 
the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their  fkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe 
areabforbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  and  occafion  paliies,  ver- 
tigoes, and  other  nervous  affections,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Fal-' 
lopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of  mercury,  feldora 
live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead,  and  feveral  other  metals,  are 
Iikewife  very  pernicious  to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  falling,  nor  to  continue  too 
long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  and  their  liquor 
generous:  Nothing  more  certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low,* 
They  fhould  by  all  means  avoid  cofiivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
clone  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fallad  oik  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body,  but  (heaths  and  defends 
the  inteffcines  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in 
mines  or  metals  ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  to  change  their  clothes 
as  foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to 
prefer ve  the  health  of  fuch  people  than  a Uriel  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmeltcrs,  makers  of  white-lead,  and 
many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as 
miners,  and  ought  to  obferve  thefame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 
Tallow-chandlers*  boilers  of  oil*  md  all  who  work  in  putrid  anb 
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final  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fufFer  from  the  unwholefome 
frnells  or  effluvia  of  tbefe  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  re- 
gard to  cleanlinefs  as  miners;  and  when  they  are  affected  with 
naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them  to  take  a 
vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances  ought  always  to  be  ma- 
nufactured as  foon  as  poffible.  When  long  kept,  they  not  only  be- 
come unwholefome  to  thofe  who  manufacture  them,  but  likewife 
to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of  our  fubjeCf,  to 
fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons  of  every  occupation  ; we 
fhall  therefore  confider  mankind  under  the  general  clafles  of  Labo- 
rious^ Sedentary,  and  Studious. 

The  Laborious . 

THOUGH  thofe  who  follow"  laborious  employments  are  in  ge- 
neral the  rnoif  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions, and  the  places  where  they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more 
particularly  to  fome  difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  which  in  America,  are 
often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinlies,, 
rheumatifms,  fevers,  and  other  acute  diforders.  They  work  hard* 
and  often  carry  burden  above  their  ftrength,  which,  by  overstrain- 
ing the  veffels,  occafion  afthmas,  ruptures,  pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  aften  afflicted  with  inter- 
mitting fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the  frequent  viciffitudes  of 
heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently 
expo  fed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers,  &c.  are  obli- 
ged to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater  force,  and  alfo  to  keep 
their  lungs  diftended  with  more  violence  than  is  neceffary  tor  com- 
mon refpiration  : By  this  means  the  tender  veffiels  of  the  lungs  are 
over-ftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a fpitting  of  blood 
or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  inftance  of  a man,  who, 
upon  a wager,  carried  an  afs  ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with  a 
fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of  mere  iazinefs, 
which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what  fhould  be  done  at  twice. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  ftrongeft  men  are  molt  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  burdens,  hard 
labour,  or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who  boafts  of  his 
ftrength,  without  a rupture,  a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  dif- 
eafe,  which  Jig  reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine 
the  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  carrying  great 
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weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like,  would  be  finTicient  to 
prevent  fuch  practices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  neceiTarily  require  a 
great  exertion  of  ftrength,  as  porters,  blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c. 
None  ought  to  follow  thefe  but  men  of  ftrong  body  *,  and  they 
fbould  never  exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  thetnufcles  are  violently  {trained,  frequent  reft  is  necefla- 
ry,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone ; without  this,  the 
ftrength  and  conftitution  will  foon  be  worn  cut,  and  a premature 
old  age  be  induced. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  lire,  is  a difeafe  very  incident 
to  the  laborious.  It  is  cccafioned  by  whatever  gives  a hidden 
check"  to  the  perfpiration,  as  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body 
is  warm,  wet  feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground.  See.  It  is  impoffible  for  thofe  who  labour  without 
doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe  inconveniencies  but  it  is 
known  from  experience,  that  their  ill  CGnfequences  might  often 
be  prevented  by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  paffion,  the  cholic,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels, 
are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as  the  erifipelas  ; but  they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  flatulent  and  indigeftible  food.  La- 
bourers generally  eat  unfermented  bread,  and  great  quantities  of 
unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw,  with  various  kinds  of  roots 
and  herbs,  upon  which  they  often  drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall 
beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  extremities,  are 
likewife  common  among  thofe  who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe 
difeafes  are  often  attributed  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  ; 
but  they  generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold,  or 
the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c.  come  from  the 
field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  hre,  and  often  plunge  their  hands 
in  warm  water,  by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thofe  parts,  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veflels  not  yielding 
fo  quickly,  a ftrahgulation  happens,  and  an  inflamrpation  or  morti- 
fication enfues.  / 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to  keep  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fire,  for  fome  time,  to  wafh  their  hands  in  cold 
water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  people  are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  de- 
prived of  the  ule  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy  is 
to  rub  the  parts  affedted  with  fnow,  dr,  where  it  cannot  be  had,, 
with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  fire,  or  plunged  into 
warm  water,  a mortification  will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and  Deep  in  the 
fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous,  that  they  often  wake  in  a burn- 
ing fever.  Thefe  ardent  fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end 
of  iurnmer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occafiond  by 
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this  means.  When  labourers  leave  ofF  work,  which  they  ought  al- 
ways to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  ihould  go  home,  or,  at 
lead,  get  under  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in 
fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  without  eating  any  thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt 
their  health.  However  homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have 
h at  regular  times  ; and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more  frequently 
they  ihould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not  frequently  repleniihed 
with  frefh  nourifhment,  they  foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fe- 
vers of  the  very  word  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeH  to  what  they 
eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indolence,  ufe  unwholefome 
food,  when  they  might  for  the  fame  expenfe  have  that  which 
wholefome.  In  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs 
even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own  victuals.  Such  peo- 
ple would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  la- 
bour, though  it  were  to  procure  them  tne  greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned  among  labourers 
by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is  not  fufficiently  nouriihed,  the 
folids  become  weak  j from  whence  the  mod  fatal  confequences 
enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  productive  of  many  of  thofe  cuta- 
neous difeafes  fo  frequent  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is 
remarkable  that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food,  are  generally 
affected  with  difeafes  of  the  ildn,  which  feldom  fail  to  difappear, 
when  they  are  put  upon  a good  padure.  This  (hows  how  much  a 
good  date  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity  of  pro- 
per  nourifhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes 
of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much  forefight ; and,  if  they 
had,  it  is  feldom  in  their  power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to 
‘ make  a drift  to  live  from  day  to  day,  and,  when  any  difeafe  over- 
takes them,. they  are  miferable  indeed.  Here,  the  godlike  virtue  of 
charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf.  To  relieve  the  indudrious 
poor  in  didrefs,  is  furely  the  mod  exalted  act  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity. T hey  alone,  who  are  witneffes  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity, 
can  form  an  opinion  of  what  numbers  perifii  in  difeafes,  for  want 
of  proper  aflidance,  and  even  for  want  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  an  emulation,  which  prompts  them 
to  vie  with  one  another,  till  they  overheat  themfelve's  to  fuch  a de- 
gree as  to  occafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deferve  to  be 
looked  upon  as  felf-murderers. 

Soldiers  buffer  many  hardfhips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  unwholefome  cli- 
mates, bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion  fevers,  duxes,  rheumatifms, 
and  other  fatal  difeafes,  which  generally  do  greater  execution  than 
the  fwcrd,  efpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  ia 
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the  feafon.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often  prove 
more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  ihould  take  care  that 
their  foldiers  he  well  clothed  and  well  fed.  They  ought  alfo  to  fi- 
ll i ill  their  campaigns  in  due  feafon,  and  to  provide  their  men  with 
dry  and  well-aired  winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe  in  health, 
would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  of  the  foldiery. 

Sailors  may  be  numbered  among  the  laborious.  They  undergo 
great  hardfhips  Irom  change  of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather, 
hard  labour,  bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  impor- 
tance to  the  trade  of  a nation,  that  too  much  pains  can  never  be 
bellowed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  preferring  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  people  is  excels. 
When  they  get  on  ihore,  after  having  been  long  at  fea,  without  Re- 
gard to  the  climate,  or  their  own  con ftitut ions,  they  plunge  head- 
long inro  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfiit  till  a fever  puts  an 
end  to  their  lives.  Thus',  intemperance, and  not  the  climate,  is  often 


the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our  failors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such 
people  ought  not  to  live  too  low  •,  but  they  will  find  moderation  the 
belt  defence  again  ft  fevers,  and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes  getting  weU 
When  this  happens,  they  ihould  change  their  clothes  as  foon  as 
they  are  relieved,  and  take  every  method  to  reftore  the  perfpira- 
tion.  They  ihould  not  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits  or 
other  ftrong  liquors,  but  ihould  rather  drink  them  diluted  with 
warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a found  fleep  and 
a gentle  fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  fa  dors  f uffers  mod  from  unwholefome  food. 
The  conftant  ufe  of  failed  provisions,  with  a fcant  allowance  of 
bad,  water  debilitate  their  conftitutions,  occafions  the  icurvy,  and 
other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  cafy  matter  to  prevent  this  dif- 
cafe  in  long  voyages  ; yet  much  might  be  done  towards  effecting 
fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains  bellowed  for  that  purpofe.  For 
example,  various  roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long 
time  at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tama- 
rinds, apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juice  of  them, 
either  freih  or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe,  all  the  drink,  and 
even  the  food  of  the  fillip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in 
long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate  the  humours. 
Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board,  of  which  freih  bread 
might  frequently  be  made.  Malt,  too,  might  be  kept,  and  infufed 
with  boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in 
form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an' antidote 
againft  the  icurvy.  Small  wines  and  cyder  might  likewife  be  plen- 
tifully laid  in  *,  and  ihould  they  turn  four,  they  would  frill  he  ufe- 
ful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes*  and 
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fiiould  be  u feel  by  all  travellers,  efpecially  at  fea.  It  may  either 
be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought, to  be  carried  on  board, 
as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Freih  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and 
puddings  made  of  peas,  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed  plen- 
tifully. Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  converfant 
in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend  to  preferve  the  health  of  ufat 
brave  and  ufeful  fet  of  men*. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid  to  the 
diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  tilings,  to  the  deanlinefs  of  fea- 
faring  people,  they  would  be  the  moil  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the 
world  ; but  when  thefe  are  negledled,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  bell  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend  to  bailors  or 
foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially  where  dampnefs  prevails,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will  often  prevent  fevers  and' other  fatal 
difeafes.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  clay,  or  if  this 
fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
orange-peel,  and  two  drachms  of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered, 
may  be  infufed  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  brandy, 
and  half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  when  the 
ftomach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote 
againft  fluxes,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates. 
It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  medicine  is  taken,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above, 
or  made  into  an  electuary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like. 


THOUGH  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man 
than  a iedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs  comprehends  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  fpecieS.  Aim  oil  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manu- 
facturing countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned 
fedentary-j'. 

’ \ 

* Captain  Cook  has  (ho wn how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the 
difeafes  formerly  fo  fatal  to  teamen,  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of 
three  years  and  eighteen  clays,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every 
climate,  from  the  520  north  to  the  710  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men,  compoling'the  (hip’s  company,  he  loft  only  one,  who 
died  of  a phthifis  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he  ufed  were,  to 
preferve  a drift  attention  to  deanlinefs,  to  procure  abundance  of  vege- 
tables and  (belli  provifions,  efpecially  good  water,  and  to  a-llow  his  peo- 
ple (efficient  time  for  reft. 

f The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only  to  the 
ftudious  ; we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  feftrifting  it  to  them  alone. 
Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  denominated  fedentary 
as  the  ftfcdious,  with  this  particular  difadvantage,  that  they  are  often 
obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward  p oft  lire's,  winch  the  ftudious  need  not  mi- 
Lefs  they  pleafe. 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  molt  healthful  of  all  employments,  i§ 
now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs. 
But  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fuffici- 
ent  to  employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftake-n.  An  ancient 
Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  ground-  So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be 
contented  to  live  like  a Roman.  This  {hows  what  an  immenfe  lu- 
cre afe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live 
by  the  culture  of  the. ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches.  Where  it  is 
negledled,  whatever  wealth  may  be  imported  from  abroad,  pover- 
ty and  mifery  will  abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
fkidluating  ftate  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thoufands  of  peo- 
ple may  be  in  full  employment  to-day,  and  in  beggary  to-morrow. 
This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They 
can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by  induftry  ob- 
tain, at  leaft,  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceffary,  yet  there  feems 
to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  jfhould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe 
alone.  Were  fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  ac- 
tive and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftant  con- 
finement that  ruins  the  health.  A man  will  not  be  hurt  by  fitting 
five  or  fix  hours  a-day  ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to  ft  ten  or  twelve,  he 
will  foon  become  difealed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts  fedentary  peo- 
ple ; they  likewife  fuffer  from  the  confined  air  which  they  breathe. 
It  is  very  common  to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors#,  or  Haymakers, 
for  example,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  there  is 
hardly  room  for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  fituation 
they  generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the 
addition  of  fundry  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the  air. 
imd  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that  is  breathed  repeated^- 
ly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of 
the  p'hthifical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread;,  fo  inci- 
dent to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiratxon  from  a great  number  of  perfons  pent  up 
together, renders  the  air  unwholeiome.  The  danger  from  this  quar- 
ter will  be  greatly  mcreafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  have 
bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit  near  him,  be- 
ing forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infedled. 
It  would  be  a rare  thing  to  find  a dozen  fedentary  people  all  in 

A perfon  of  observation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that  moft  tay- 
lors  die  of  confumptions  ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  the  unfavoura- 
ble pofburesin  which  they  fit,  and  the  nnwholefomenefs  of  thofe  places 
where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If  more  attention  was  not  paid  to 
profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of  human  lives,  this  evil  might  be  eafily 
remedied;  but  while  mailers  only  mind  their  own  intereft,  nothing 
will  be  done  for  the  fafety  of  their  fecvants. 
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good  health.  The  danger  of  crouding  them  together  mu  ft  there- 
fore  be  evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments  are  conftantly 
in  a bending  pofture,  as  (hoe-makers,  tavlofs,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a 
Situation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A bending  pofture  obftrudfs  all  the 
vital  motions,  and  of  courfe  mull  deftroy  the  health.  Accordingly, 
we  find  fuch  artificers  generally  complaining  of  indigeftions,  flatu- 
lences, head-achs,  pains  of  the  bread,  &c„ 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  being  pufhed  fix- 
wards  by  an  eredt  pofture,  and  the  adfion  of  the  mulcles,  is  in  a 
manner  confined  in  the  bowels.'  Hence,  indigeftions,  coftivenefs, 
wind,&other  hypocondriachal  affedfions,  are  the  companions  of  the 
fedentary.  No  excretion  can  be  duly  performed  where  exercile  is 
wanting  ; and  when  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  dilcharged  in 
this  way,  is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad  effedfs, 
as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  humours, 

A bending  pofture  is  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  When  this  organ  is 
compreffied,  the  air  cannot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as 
to  expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c.  are 
formed,  which  often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  making  good  blood, 
when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  become  univerfally  de- 
praved, and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preilure  on  the  bowels, 
but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  obftrudfs  the  circula- 
tion in  thofe  parts,  and  renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus,  tay- 
lors,  fhoe-makers,  &c.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs  altoge- 
ther befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by  ftagnation,  vitiated, 
and  the  perfpiration  is  obftrudled:  From  whence  proceed  the  fcab, 
ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  com- 
mon among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confequence  of  clofe  ap- 
plication to  fedentary  employments.  The  fpine,  for  example,  by 
being  continually  bent,  puts  on  a crocked  fhape,  and  generally  re- 
mains fo  ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  functions  are  thereby 
impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  univerfal  relaxation 
of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource  from  whence  moft  of  the 
difeafes  of  fedentary  people  flow.  The  fchrophula,  confumption, 
hyfterics,  and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common,  were  very  little 
known  in  this  country  before  fedentary  artificers  became  fo  nume- 
rous : And  they  are  very  little  known  ftill  among  fuch  of  our  peo- 
ple as  follow  adtive  employments  without  doors,  though  in  great 
towns,  atleaft  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe  many  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all 
inclination  for  exercife  j we  ffiall  throw  out  a few  hints  with  refpeci 
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to  the  mod  likely  means  for  preserving  the  health  of  this  ufefnl  fet 
of  people. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture. 
They  ought  to  hand  or  fit  as  ere£t  as  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments will  permit.  They  fhould  change  their  pofture  frequent iv, 
and  never  fit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  vide, 
run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  functions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little  time  for  ex- 
ercife; yet,  fhort  as  it  is,  they  feidom  employ  it  properly.  A jour- 
neyman taylor  or  weaver,  for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad 
for  exercife  and  f refit  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  choofes  often  to 
fpend  them  in  a pubjic-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome  fedentary 
game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes  both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  awkward  pollutes  in  which  many  fedentary  artificers  work, 
feera  rather  to  be  the  effedl  of  cuftonr  than  necefiity.  For  example, 
a table  might  finely  be.  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  lit 
round,  with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon 
a foot-board,  as  they  fhouh!  clioofe.  A place  might  be  cut  out  for 
each  perfon,  in  fueh  a manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for 
working  as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs- legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  religious  regard  to 
cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and  occupation  render  this  highly 
neceflary.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their  health, 
than  a flridt  attention -to  it  ; and  fuch  of  them  as  negleft  it,  not  only 
run  the  hazard  of  lo ling  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance  to  their 
neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy,  or  hard  of 
digeition,  and  pay  the  ftricleft  regard  to  fobriefty.  A perfon  who 
works  hard  without  doors  wall  foon  throw  off  a debauch  ; but  one 
who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  fedentary  peo- 
ple are  often  feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fueh  per- 
sons feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for  re- 
lief, they  fhould  ride,  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This  would  remove  the 
complaint  more  effectually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never 
hurt  the  conftitution. 

-We  fhall  recommend  the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  eve- 
ry perfon  who  follows  a fedentary  employment  fhould  cultivate  a 
piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he  might*  dig,  plant, 
low,  and  weed  at  leifure  hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife 
and  amufement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  return  with  more 
keennefs  to  his  employment  within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all 
the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to  health.  It  not 
only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmeil  of 
the  earth  and  frefli  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits , whiift  the 
perpetual  profpedl  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity,  delights  and 
entertains  the  mind.  We  are  always  pleafed  with  fome  what  in  prof- 
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tivates  as  a garden. 

O 

only  induces  thefe 


pedl,  however  diftant  or  trivial.  Hence  the  happinefs  that  molt 
men  feel  in  planting,  fowling,  building,  See.  Thefe  feem  to  have 
been  the  chief  employments  of  the  more-early  ages  : And  when 
kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happinefs  confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to  manufacturers 
in  great  towns ; the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  Sheffield,  where 
the  great  iron  manufacture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journey- 
man cutler  who  does  not  nofiefs  a niece  of  ground,  which  lie  cul- 

X X o 3 

This  praCice  lias  many  falutary  effects.  It  not 
people  to  take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo 
to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of- their  own  growth,  which  ijxcy 
would  never  think  of  purchafing.  1 "here  can  be  no  reafon  why  ma- 
nufacturers in  any  other  towns  of  Britain  fhould  not  follow  the 
fame  plan.  In  London,  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not  practicable  ; yet 
even  there,  fedentary  artificers  may  find  opportunities  of  taking  air 
and  exercife,  if  they  clioofe  to  embrace  them. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great  towns. 
The  fituation  may  have  feme  advantages  , but  it  has  many  difad- 
vantages.  All  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  ; which,  indeed,  moft  of  them 
do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercife,  but  enables  them  to  live 
more -comfortably.  So  far  at  lead  as  my  obfervation  extends,  me- 
chanics who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in  greater  affluence, 
and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  drape  or  another,  is 
abfolutely  neceilary  to  health.  Thofe  who  negleCt  it,  though  they, 
may  for  a while  drag  out  life,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  WeaT 
and  effeminate,  they  languiih  fora  few  years,  and  Toon  drop  into 
an  untimelv  grave. 

•)  O 


The  Studious . , 

INTENSE  thi  nking  is  fo  deftrudtive  to  health,  that  few  inflan- 
ces  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons  who  are  ftrong  and  heal- 
thy. Hard  finely  always  implies  a fedentary  life  ; and  when  intenfe 
thinking  is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequence  mufi 
be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of  clofe  ap- 
plication to  ftudy,  ruin  an  excellent  conilitution,  by  inducing  a 
tram  of  nervous  complaints  which  could  never  be  removed.  Man 
is  evidently  not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  per- 
petual ablion,  and  would  be  as  foon  \vorn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the 
other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  that,  by  its  in- 
fluence the  whole  vital  motions  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded, 
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to  almoil  any  degree.  Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  cir- 
culation, and  promote  .all  the  fecretions  ; fadnefs  and  profound 
thought  retard  them.  Hence,  even  a degree  of  though  tldTnefs  is 
necefiary  to  health.  The  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys  either 
health  or  fpirits  ; while  the  perfon  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think 
at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom  think  long.  In  a 
few  years  they  generally  become  quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melan- 
choly proof  how  readily  lfte  greateft  blefiings  may  be  abufed.  Think- 
ing, like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  becomes  a 
vice  : nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom,  than  for 
a man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may 
generally  be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  active  diverfions, 
or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  that  connexion 
which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and  body,  or  to  enquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  they  mutually  affect  each  other,  we  fhall  only 
mention  thole  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjedt  to  the  gout.  This  painful  dif- 
eafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  indigeftion,  and  an  obftruc- 
ted  perfpiration.  It  is  impoffible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morn- 
ing till  night  fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fe- 
cretions in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter,  which  fhould  be 
thrown  off"  by  the  ffdn,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the  humours 
are  not  duly  prepared,  difeafes  muff  enfue. 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone  and  gravel.  Ex- 
ere  if?  greatly  promotes  both  the  fecretion  and  difeharge  of  urine  y 
a fedentary  life  muff  have  the  contrary  effect.  Any  one  may  be 
fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  paffes  much  more  urine  by  day 
than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he 
fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftrucHons  in  that  or- 
^an  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  eonfequence  of  inactivity.  Elence,  fe- 
dentary people  are  frequently  afflicted  with  fcklrrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of 
the  animal  economy,  that  where  thefe  are  not  duly  performed,  the 
health  muff  foon  be  impaired.  Jaundice,  indigeftipn,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, and  a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
c! uences  of  a vitiated  ffate  of  the  liver,  or  obft rudtions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than  confumptions 
of  the  lungs.  This  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in  thofe  who 
do  not  take  proper  exercife;  and  where  that  is  the  cafe,  obftrucHon® 
and  adhefions  will  enfue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pof- 
ture  in  which  ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
lungs'.  Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  ready  to  contradl  a ha- 
hit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs  with  theft  breaft  upon  a, 
table  or  bench.  This  pofture  hurts  the  lungs. 
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. The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this  means  be  in- 
jured, I remember  to  have  feen  a man  opened,  whofe  pericardium, 
adhered  to  the  bread-bone,  ill  fuch  a manner,  as  to  obdrudt  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  occasion  his  death.  The  only  probable  caufe 
that  could  be  a digued  for  this  Angular  fymptom  was,  that  the  man, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed  condantly  to  fit  in  a bending 
pofture,  with  his  bread  prefling  neon  the  edge  of  a flat  table. 

No  perfori  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly  diged  his 
food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  ina£f  ivity  never  fail  to  weaken  the 
powers  of  digedion.  Hence  the  folids  become  weak  and  relaxed^ 
and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous  head-achs* 
which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  palfles,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
o-vders.  The  bed  way  to  prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  dudy  too  long 
at  one  time,  and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food* 
or  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medicine. ! 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflihfed  with  fore  eyes.. 
Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  fight.  This 
ought  to  be  pradlifed  as  feldom  as  poffible.  When  it  is  unavoid- 
able, the  eyes  fhould  be  (haded,  and  the  head  fhould  not  be  held 
too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  (hould  be 
bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a little 
brandy  maybe  added. 

The  excretions  are  very  defective  in  the  dubious.  The  bropfy 
is  often  occeafloned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which  ought 
to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may  obferve,  that  fit- 
ting makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this  goes  off  by  exercife  , which 
clearly  points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the  effedt  o£ 
dudy.  Nothing  affedfs  the  nerves  fo  much  as  intenfe  thought.  It 
in  a manner  unhinges  the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts 
the  vital  motions,  but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a delirium^ 
melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the  effedt  of  clofe  appli- 
cation to  dudy.  There  is  no  difeafe  which  can  proceed  from  a 
defect  of  the  ufual  lecretioiis,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem* 
which  may  not  he  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  mod  afflidfing  of  all  the  difeafes  which  attack  the  du- 
bious is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe  feldom  fails  to  be  the 
companion  of  deep  thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a complica- 
tion of  maladies  than  a Angle  one.  To  what  a wretched  condition 
are  the  bed  of  men  often  reduced  by  it ! Their  drength  and  appe- 
tite fail ; a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds  , they  live  in 
the  condant  dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  feareh  of  re- 
lief from  medicine,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  la- 
bour under  this  diforder,  though  they  are  often  made  the  fubjebt 
of  ridicule,  judly  claim  ourhighed  fympathy. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepoderous  than  for  a perfon 
to  make  dudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere  ftudcnt  is  feldom  an  ufe-* 
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ful  member  of  fociety.  He  often  negleCts  the  moft  important  dit- 
ties of  life,  in  order  to  purfue  ftudieSof  a very  trifling  nature.  It 
rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is,  the  efieCt  of  mere  ftu- 
dy.  The  farther  menVlive  into  profound  refearchee,  they  generally 
deviate  the  more  from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of 
it  altogether.  Profound  fpeculations,  mltead  of  making  men  wifer 
or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute  fceptics,  and  overwhelm 
them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  neceffarv  for  man 
to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy,  is  eafiiy  obtained  ; and  the  reft,  like 
the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves  only  to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  jSerfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds,  muft  not  only 
difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  engage  in  fome  employment  or 
diverfion,  that  will  fo  far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  for- 
get the  bufinefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo  far  from 
relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing 
can  divert  the  mind,  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious  thinking, 
but  attention  to  fubjeCts  of  a more  trivial  nature,  i hefe  prove  a 
hind  of  play  to  the  mind,,  and  Gonfequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contract  a contempt  for  what  they  call  tri- 
fling company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be  feen  with  any  but  phiiofo- 
phers.  This  is  no  proof  of  their  being  fo.  No  man  deferves  that 
name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his  mind,  by  afbciating  with  the 
cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the  foeiety  of  children  will  relieve  the 
mind,  and  expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  Rudy  is  too  apt 
to  occafon. 

Asftudious  people  are  necelrarily  much  within  doors,  they  fbould 
make  choice  of  a large  and  well-aired  place  for  Rudy.  This  would 
not  only  prevent  the  bad  effects  which  attend  confined  air,  hut 
would  cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moR  happy  influence  both  on 
the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides,  that  he  ufed  to  retire 
to  a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demoflhcnes,  that 
lie  chofe  a place  for  Rudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help 
condemning  their  taRe.  A man  may  furely  think  to  as  good  pur- 
pofe  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave  y and  may  have  as  happy 
conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air 
whole  fome,.  as  in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  Ihould  be  very  attentive  to  cheir 
poRure.  They  ought  to  fit  and  Rand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as 
nearly  in  an  ereCt  pofture  as  poffible.  Thofe  who  dictate  may  do 
It  walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effebt  frequently  to  read  or  fpeak 
aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almoR  the  whole  bo- 
dy. Hence  Rudious  people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  dif- 
courfes  in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt  tliem- 
felves  by  overacting  their  part  ; but  this  is  their  own  fault.  The 
martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits  no  fympathy. 

The  morning  has  been  reckoned  the  bell  time  for  Rudy.  It  is 
fo.  But  it  is  alfo  the  molt  proper  Teafon  for  exercife,  while  the  Ro* 
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maeh  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refreflied  with  deep.  Studious  peo- 
ple fhould  fametimcs  fpend  the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  or 
fome  manly  diverfions  without  doors.  This  would  make  them  re- 
turn to  fiudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice 
than  twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diversion  only  when  we  can  think  no 
longer.  Every  ffudious  perfon  fhould  make  it  a part  of  his  bu briefs, 
and  fhould  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than 

■ thofe  of  fiudy. 

Muftc  has  a very  happy  effedl  in  relieving  the  mind  when  fa- 
tigued with  fiudy.  It  would  be  well  if  every  ffudious  perfon  were 
fo  far  acquainted  with  that  fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere 
thought,  by  playing  ftfch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raiie  the  {pi- 
nts, and  infpire  cheerfulness  and  good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  votaries,  to  relieve 
the  mind  after  fiudy,  firould  betake  themfelves  to  the  life  of  ftrong 
.liquors.  This  indeed  is  a remedy  ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  al- 
ways proves  deftrudlive.  Would  fuch  perfon s,  when  their  fpirits 
are  low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they 
would  find  it  a more  effedlual  remedy,  than  any  cordial  medicine,  v 

■ or  flrong  liquors. 

The  following  is  my  plan  ^ and  I can'not  recommend  a better  to 
ofhers.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued  with  fiudy,  or  other  ferious  bu~ 
finefs,  1 mount  my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the 
country,  where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheerful 
friend  ; after  which  I never  fail  to-return  to  town  with  new  vigour, 
and  to  purfde  my  fludies  or  bufinefs  with  frefh  alacrity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while  in  health,  pay  fo 
little  regard  to  thefe  things  ! There  is  not  any  thing  more  com- 
mon than  to  fee  a miferable  object  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes, 
bathing,  walking,  riding,  and  doing  every  thing  for  health  after  it 
Is  gone  ; yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended  thefe  things  to  him  by 
way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would,  in -all  probability,  have  been 
treated  with  contempt,  or  at  lea.fi,  with  neglefil.  Such  is  the  weak- 
riefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  fore  fight,  even  in 
thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no  reafon  why 
they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food  that  is  wholefome,  pro- 
vided they  life  it  in  moderation.  'They  ought,  however,  to  be  (pa- 
ring in  the  nfe  of  every  thing  that  is  four,  windy,  rancid,  or  hard 
©f  digeflian.  Their  fuppers  ihould  always  be  light,  or  taken  foon 
in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt-liquor,  not  too 
ftrong,  good  cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities, 
water  mixed  with  a little  brandy^,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine  fpirit, 

With  regard  to  thofe  kinds  of  cxercife  which  are  molt  proper 
for  the  ftudious,  they  fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  carried  to  ex- 
ec (five  fatigue.  They  ought  to  be  frequently  varied  fo  as  to  give 
action  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  *,  and  ihould,  as  often  as 
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podible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding  on  horfeback, 
walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  playing  at  feme  adlive  diverfions, 
are  the  bed. 

We  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold-bath  to  the  dubious.  It  will, 
in  forne  meafure,  fupply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be 
negledfed  by  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  a warm  feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife,  or  to  fludy  im- 
mediately after  a full  meal. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  Aliment . 

UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  in  diet,  occafion 
many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  whole  conditu- 
tion  of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet  alone.  The  folids  may  be 
braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motion,  &c.  greatly  in- 
creafed  or  diminilhed,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A very  (mail 
attention  to  thefe  things  will  be  fufheient  to  (how,  how  much  the 
prefervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  health 
only:  it  is  likewife  of  importance  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every 
intention  in  the  cure  of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet 
alone.  Its  effedds,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofeof  me- 
dicine, but  they  are  generally  more  lading  : befides,  it  is  neither 
fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  lb  dangerous  as  medicine,  and 
Is  always  more  eafily  obtained. 

Our  intention  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  aliment  in  ufe  among  mankind  ; 
nor  to  ihow  their  effects  upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  hu- 
man body  ; but  to  mark  forne  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fail  into,  with  reipedl  both  to  the  quantity  and 
qualities  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out  their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  eafy,  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  food  proper  for 
every  age,  fex,  and  conflitution  : but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is 
not  neceffary.  The  Deft  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes.  Mankind 
were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure  their  food.  Nature 
teaches  every  creature  when  it  has  enough  ; and  the  calls  of  third 
and  hunger  are  diffident  to  inform  them  when  more  is  neceffary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to  the  quantity, 
yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther  confideration.  There  are 
many  ways  by  which  providons  may  be  rendered  unwholefome. 
Bad  feafons  may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  ads  of  Providence,  and  we  mud 
fubmit  to  them  j but  no  punifhment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe 


who  fuffer  provifions  to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,.  on  purpofe  to 
raife  the  price,  or, who  promote  their  own  interett  by  adulterating 
the  neceffaries  of  life*. 


Animal,  as  weli  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  rendered  unwhole- 
fome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  fubftance's  have  a con- 
ftant  tendency  to  putrefaction  ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too 
far,  they  not  only  become  o then  live  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to 
health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  themftlves,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  practice  in  forae  grazing  countries, 
for  fervants  and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  difeafe, 
or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty  may  oblige  people  to  do  this  ; 
but  they  had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and 
wholefome  : it  would  both  afford  a better  nourifhment,  and  be  at- 
tended with  lefs  danger. 

The  injuncHons  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any  creature  which 
died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ilridt  regard  to  health  *,  and  ought 
to  be  obferved  by  Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die 
of  themfeives  without  fome  previous  difeafe  , but  how  a diieafed 
animal  fliould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable  : even  thofe 
which  die  by  accident  muff  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  flefh,  and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs,  &c.  are  nei- 
ther fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch  wholefome  nourifhment  as 
others.  No  animal  can  be  wholefome  which  does  riot  take  fufficient 
exercife,  Mod  of  our  (tailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs  food, 
but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air;  by  which  means  they  indeed 
grow  fat,  but  their  juices,  not  being  properly  prepared  or  affimi- 
lated,  remain  crude,  and  occafion  indigeftiom,  grofs  humours  and 
oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being  over-heated. 
Excefrive  heat  caufes  a fever.  For  this  reafon,  butchers  fhould  be 
feverely  reprimanded  who  over- drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would 
-chooie  to  eat  the  flefti  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever; 
yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle  ; and  the  fever  is  of- 


ten raifed  even,  to1  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers  render  meat  un- 
•wholeiome.  The  abominable  cuffoni  of  filling  the  celhilar  mem- 
brane of  animals  with  air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every 
day  pradfiied.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit 
for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is 
fufficient  to  difguil  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which 


■3f  T he  poor  are  generally  the  firfi  who  fuffer.  by  unfound  provifions  ; 
but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  importance  to  the  ftate  ; 
betides,  difeafes  occufioned  by  unwholefome  food  often  prove  infectious, 
by  which  means  they  reach  people  in  every  {ration.  It  is  therefore  the 
intereft  of  all  to  take  care  that  ho  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind  be  ex- 
pofed  to  fale. 
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comes  from  the  fhambles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating* 
meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty 
fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  word  of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cellular  mem- 
branes of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes  the  meat  fesm  fatter, 
and  likewife  weigh  more,  but  it  is  a very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  it 
both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for  keeping.  I fel- 
dom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the  fhambles,  where  the  blood  is  not 
diffufed  through  the  cellular  texture.  I (hall  not  fay  that  this  is  al- 
ways the  efiedf  of  defign;  but  I am  certain  it  is  not  the  cafe  witk 
animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe,  and  properly  blooded- 
Veal  feems  to  be  mod  frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  pratdice  of  carrying  calves 
from  a great  didance  to  market,  by  which  means  their  tender  fled* 
is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  vedels  burd. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  animal  food  as  the 
Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with 
the  feurvy  and  its  numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigedion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  See,  Animal  food  was  furely  defigned 
for  man,  and  with  a proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found 
the  mod  wholefome  but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifli,  and 
fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All  who  value 
health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making  one  meal  of  flefh  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  confid  of  one  kind  only. 

The  mod  obdinate  feurvy  has  often  been  cured  by  a vegetable 
diet  j nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do  more  in  that  difeafe  than 
any  medicine.  If  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we 
fhould  have  lefs  feurvy,  and  likewife  fewer  putrid  and  inflammato- 
ry fevers.  Freds  vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in 
diet : This  laudable  practice  we  hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  mold  nor  too  dry.  Mold 
aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders  the  body  feeble.  Thus,  fe- 
males, who  live  much  on  tea,  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  be- 
come weak,  and  unable  to  diged  folid  food  : Hence  proceed  hyde- 
rics,  and  all  their  confequences.  On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is 
too  dry,  renders  the  folids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vif- 
cid,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  feurvies,  and 
the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effedfs  of  tea  in  diet.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  numerous  ; but  they  proceed  rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe 
of  it,  than  from  any  bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Mod  delicate 
perfons,  who  are  the  greated  tea-drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in 
the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after  fading  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
drink  four  or  five  cups  of  tea,  without  eating  almod  any  bread,  it 
mud  hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  not  too 
ilrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  domach,  will  feldom 
do  l>arm  ; but  if  it  be  bad,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  folid  footf, 
it  mud  have  many  ill  effects. 
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The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholefome,  which, 
sffe  not  to  in  their  own  nature.  By  j ambling  together  a number  of 
different  ingredients,  in  order  to  make  a poignant  Luce  or  rich 
foup,  the  competition  proves  almoft  a poifon.  All  high  feafoning, 
pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and  hurt  the  ftomach.  It. 
were  well,  if  cookery  as  an  art  were  prohibited.  Plain  roaftmg  or 
boiling  is  all  that  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficient 
for  people  in  health,  and  the  lick  have  ft  ill  lefs  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our  attention* 
Water  is*  not  only  the  bafis  of  molt  liquors,  but  alfo  compotes  a 
great  part  oi  our  folid  food.  Good  water  mbit  therefore  be  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  diet.  The  heft  water  is  that  which  is  moil: 
pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes 
up  parts  oi  molt  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contact  *,  by  this 
means,  it  is  often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a hurtful 
or  poifonous  nature.  Hence  thedijhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries 
have  peculiar  difeafes,  which  in  all  probability  proceed  from  the. 
water.  Ihus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Sv^itzerlkndp 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby,  in  England,  have  large 
tumours  or  wens  in  their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed 
to  the  fnow-water  ; but  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the 
mountains  through  which  the  waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it  generally: 
appeals  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte,  fmell,  heat,  or  fome  other 
fenfible  quality.  Oar  buflnefs  is  to  choofe  fuch  water,  for  common 
ufe,  as  is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte,  or  fmelL 
In  moft  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have  their  choice  of  wa- 
ter ; and  few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health  than  a due 
attention  to  this  article.  Indolence  often  induces  people  to  make 
ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neareft,  without  confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the  ftridleft  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  difeafes  may  be  occa- 
fioned  or  aggravated  by  bad  water  ; and  when  enee  procured  at 
a great  expenfe,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by  nitration,  or 
fort,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &c.  are  generally  known. 
We  fhall  only  advifeall  to  avoid  waters  which  ftagnate  long  in  fmall 
lakes. ponds,or  the  like;  as  fuch  waters  often  become  putrid,  by  the 
corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  abound* 
Even  cattle  frequently  fuller  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water 
which  has  flood  long  in  Imall  refervoirs,  without  being  fuppiied 
by  iprings  or  ireftiened  with  fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be  kept 
e ean,  and  to  have  a free  communication  with  the  air. 

Fermented  liquors,,  though  exclaimed  againft  by  m&ny  writers, 
continue  to  be  the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who  can 
a.  ord  them  : "W e fhall  rather  endeavour  to  affift  people  in  the 
c lotcc  oi  thofc  liquors,  than  pretend  to  condemn  what  cuftom  has 
rm  y eftablifhed.  It  is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented 
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liquors  ydncfLburts  mankind  : It  is  excels,,  and  ufitig  mch  as  are 
ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,,  which  are  too  prong,  hurt  digeftion  5 and 


the  body  is  fo  far  from  hern 


g -itrengtricne 


d by  them,  that  it  is  weak 


ene.d  and  relaxed.  Many,  imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be 
iupported  without  drinking  ftrortg  liquors  : This  is  a very  errone- 
ous notion.  Men  who. never  tafte  itrong  liquors  are  not  only  able 
to  endure  more  fatigue,  but  alfo  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who 
life  them  daily.  But,  fuppofeftrong  liquors  did  enable  a mamto  do 
more  work,  they  mull  neverthelefs  wafie  the  powers  of  lift,  and 
ocealion  premature  old  age.  j hey  keep  up  a conftant  fever,  which 
exhaufts  the  fyftem,  and  difpofes  the  body  to  numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as  too  itrong  : 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  either  drank  new,  or  they  be- 
come four  and  dead  5 when  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fer- 
mentation not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  oc- 
caiion  flatulencies  ; and,  when  kept  till  hale,  they  four  on  the  fto- 
irtach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon,  all  malt-liquors,  cider, 
&c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength,  as  to  keep  till  they  are  ripe,  and 
then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too  long, 
though  they  ilrould  not  become  four,  yet  they  generally  contradt  a 
hardnefs,  which  renders  them  u 11  whole  dome. 

All  families,  who  can, ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors.  Since 
preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  became  one  of  the  moil  general 
branches  of  bufinefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate 
them.  The  great  objedt  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may 
be  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought  to  he  ufed 
for  making  it  ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe 
things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  liquors  heady.  Suf- 
fice it  to  fay,  that  the  pradtice  is  very  common,  and  that  all  the' 
ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefadiive 
quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what 
mud  be  the  eonfequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they  do 
not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the 
ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept  to  a proper 
age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would  prove  real  ble flings  to 
mankind.  But,  while  they  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulte- 
rated, and  taken  to  excels,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious  eifedts. 

We  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors,  but  their  bread.  Bread  is  fo  neceilary  a part  of  diet,  that 
too  much  care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to, have  it  found  and 
whole  feme.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  it  be 
made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  properly  prepared,  and  kept  free 
from  all  unwholefome  ingredients.  This  is  not  always  the  cafe 
with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  objedVis  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  confute  the  health* 
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The  beft  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarfe  nor  tod  fine,, 
well  fermented,  and  made  of  wheat  hour,  or  rather  of  wheat  and 
rye  mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain  their  nature 
and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their  effects  in  different  conftitu- 
tioiis  would  far  exceed  our  defign.  We  {hall  only  mention  the  fol- 
lowing eafy  rules  with  reipedl  to  the  choice  of  aliment. 

Perfons,  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought  to  avoid  all  viff 
cid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of  digestion.  Their  diet  ought 
to  be  nourifhing,  and  they  fhould  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in  every  thing  that 
is  highly  nourifhing,  as  fat  meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuck 
like.  Their  food  fhould  confift  moffly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable 
fubftances  ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall-beer- 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifhing  diet.  They* 
ought  frequently  to  ufe  radifh,  garlic,  fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are 
heating  and  promote  perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould 
be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  5 they  ought  to  take  much  exer- 
cife, and  little  fleep.  Thbfe  who  are  too  lean  muff  follow  an  op- 
polite  courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food  is  apt  to  four 
on  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on  animal  food;  and  thofe  afflidl- 
ed  with  hot  alkaline  eriuftations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confiftinjr 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  affected  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits,  hypochondriac  or 
hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that 
is  vifcid,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke-dried  proviffons,, 
and  whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach.  Tffeir 
food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  age,  conftitution,  and  manner 
of  life:  A fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparingly 
than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of  food  will 
nourifh  a peafant  Very  well,  which  would  be  almoft  ifidigeftible  to 
a citizen  ; and  the  latter  w ill  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former 
would  ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  T he  con  ft  ant  ufe  of  one  kind 
of  food  might  have  fome  bad  eftedts.  Nature  teaches  us  this,  by 
the  great  variety  of  aliment  which  {he  has  provided  for  man,  and 
likewife  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe,  ought  to  avoid 
fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increafe  it : For  example,  a 
gouty  perfon  fhould  not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups  or  gra- 
vies, and  fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  wuth  the 
gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  auftere  and  aftringent  aliments ; and  thofe 
who  are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  falted  proviffons* 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light,  nourifhing, 
and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is  foJid>  vcith  a fu|ffQient  degree 
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of  tenacity,  is  -mo  ft  proper  for  the  ffate  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  lafh  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline, 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  firft.  It  fhould  be  lighter  and  more 
fucculent  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewlfe  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceflhry  for  health  that  our  diet  be’wholcfom-e, 
but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods.  Some  imagine  long  fa  fl- 
ing will  atone  for  Cicefs ; but  this,  in  (lead  of  mending  the  matter, 
generally  makes  it  worfe.  When  the  ffomach  and  inteftines  are 
over-di'ftended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and,  by  long 
falling,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with  wind.  Thus,  either 
gluttony  or  faffing  dellroys  the  powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  neceflary  for  re- 
pairing the  continual  wafte  of  our  bodies,  but  likewlfe  to  keep  the 

fluids  found  and  fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mo  ft  healthy 

«» 

ifate,  have  a conllant  tendency  to  putrefadlion,  which  can  only  b “ 
prevented  by  frequent  fupplies  of  freih  nouriihment : when  that  is 
wanting  too  long,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  occa- 
sion very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the  neceiTi- 
ty  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can  enjoy  a good  ftate  cf  health, 
whofe  veflels  are  either  frequently  overcharged,  cr  the  humours 
long  deprived  of  freih  fup'pli'es  of  chyle. 

Long  faffing  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people  ; it  not  only 
vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  in- 
jurious to  the  aged.  Moft  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflict- 
ed with  wind:  This  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  rendered 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  faffing.  Old  people,  when  their 
ilomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently  feized  with  giddinefs,  head- 
achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints  may  generally  be  removed 
by  a piece  of  bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid 
food  ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing  them. 

Many  of  the  hidden  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life,  are  occafioned  by  faffing  too  long,  as  it  exhauffs  rhe 
fpirirs,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind  ; we  would  therefore  advife 
people  in  the  declineof  life,  never  to  allow  their  ftomach s to  be  too 
long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and 
a little  bread,  from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next  after- 
noon. Such  may  be  faid  to  faff  almoft  three-fourths  of  their  time. 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  and  fill  the  bowels  with 
wind  ; all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  breakfaff. 

It  is  very  common  to  eat  a light  breakfaff  and  a heavy  fupper. 
This  cuffom  ought  to  be  reverted.  "When  people  fup  late,  their 
fupper  fhould  be  very  light ; but  the  breakfaff  ought  always  to  be 
folid.  If  any  one  eats  alight  fupper,  goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  be- 
rimes in  the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his 
breakfaff,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ffrong  and  healthy  do  not  fuffer  fo  much  from  faffing  as  the 
weak  and  delicate;  but  they  run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofit% 
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mz.  repletion.  Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effect  of  a 
plethora,  or  .too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels.  Strong  people,  in  high 
health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood  and  other  humours. 
When  tliefe  are  fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
nourishing  diet,  the  veffels  become  too  much  dillended,  and  ob- 
itruclions  and  inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  arefeiz- 
ed  with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers  after  a feafe  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  hidden  changes  in  diet  are  dangerous,.  What  the  , 
fiomach  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  digeft,  though  Jeffs  whole- 
fame,  will  agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  falutary  nature 
which  it  has  not  been  ufed  to.  When  a change  becomes  neeeffary, 
it  ought  to  be  made  gradually;  a hidden  transition  from  a poor 
*md  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo 
d blurb  the  functions  of  the  body,  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to 
•occafion  death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  condemn  not  every 
fmall  deviation.  It  is  next  to  impoffible  for  people  at  all  times  to 
avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living  too  much  by  rule  might 
make  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  be  prudent 
to  vary  a little,  fome  tunes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the 
jtfual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  if  due  regard.be  had  to  modera- 
tion. 


C H AFTER  IV. 


Of  Air. 


’NWHOLESQME  air  is  a very  common  caufe  of  difeafes. 
Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  ariiing  from  it.  People  gene- 
rally pay  fome  attention  to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  feldom 
regard  what  goes  into -the  hingS,  though  the  flatter  often  proves 
more  fuddenlv  fatal  than  the  former. 


Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moil  bodies  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact,  and  is  often  fo  ■replenifhed  with  thofe  of  a 
noxious  quality,  as  to  occaflon  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent 
effeffbs feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard  againlt 
them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air,  prove  more  ge- 
nerally hurtful  to  mankind  ; we  {hall  point  out  fome  of  thefe,  and 
ffiovv  from  whence. the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever  greatly  alters 
its  degreeof  heat,  cold,  moifture,  See.  renders  it  unwholefome.  Ve- 
ry cold  air  obftructs  the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and 
occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes 
of  the  throat  and  brsaft.  Air  that  is  too  ®ioiff  deffroys  the  elafli- 
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city  or  fpring  of  the  foiids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitutions, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues;  or  intermitting  fevers,  dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into  one  place, 
if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  foon  becomes  unwholefome. 
Hence  it  is  that  delicate  perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  lick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  aftemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  in- 
jured by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

In  great  cities,  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate  the  air,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the  inhabitants.  The  air  in 
cities  is  not  only  breathed  repeatedly  over,  but  is  ljkewife  loaded, 
with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fuhftances,  as  dung- 
hills, flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  pofiible  care  fhculd  be  taken  to 
keep  the  ftreets  oi  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may 
have  a free  current  through  them.  They  ought  like  wife  to  be  kept 
very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pollute  the  air  of  a city  than 
dirty  ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  churcmyards  in  the 
middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this  be  the  effedl  of  ancient 
fuperftition,  or  owing  to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of 
no  confequence.  Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one. 
Habit  alone  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things ; by  means  of  which  the 
moftridiculous, nay, pernicious cuftoms, often becomefacred.  Thou- 
fands  of  putrid  carcaftes,  l'o  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it ; and  fuch  air,  when 
breathed  into  the  lungs,  muft  occafion  difeafes*. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  ftill  more  detectable.  The 
air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and  the  effluvia  from  putrid  car- 
cafies  muft  render  it  ftill  worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  build- 
ings with  arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  opened  above  once  n 
week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely 
kept  clean.  This  occafions  that  damp,  mufty,  unwholefome  fmell 
which  one  feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a very  un» 
fafe  place  for  the  wreak  and  valetudinary.  Thefe  inconveniences 
might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfons 
from  burying  within  churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permit- 
ting a ftream  of  frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  open- 
ing oppofite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  ftagrtates  long,  it  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence 
perfons  confined  in  jails  not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  them- 
felves,  but  often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  of 
the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pofiefled  by  the  poor 
|n  great  towns,  much  better  than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations 

* In  raoft  eaftern  countries,  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead  at  fame 
diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among  the  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  isftrange  that  the  weftern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope fhoiild  not  have  followed  their  example  in  a cuftom  fo  truly  laudable* 
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are  the  very  lurking-places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  difeafes.  Such 
as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good  health  ; and  their  children  com- 
monly die  young.  In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it 
their  power  ought  to  pay  the  greatefl  attention  to  open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to  make  houfes 
clofe  and  warm,  contribute  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe 
can  be  wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paffa'ge  through  it.  For 
which  reafon,  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  op- 
pofite  windov/s,  and  admitting  a current  of  frefh  air  into  every 
room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out 
of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  expcfed  .to  the  frefti  air 
from  the  open  windows  through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any 
noxious  vapour,  and  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

I11  hofpitals,  jails',  (hips,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
done,  ventilators  fhouid  be  ufed.  The  method  of  expelling  foul, 
and  introducing  frefh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a moft  falu- 
iary  invention,  and  the  moil  ufefulof  all  modern  medical  improve- 
ments. It  is  capable  of  univerfal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and  ficknefs.  In  all 
places  where  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  together,  ventilation 
becomes  abfolutely  necefiary. 

Air  which  ft  agnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  is  extremely 
noxious,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  as  the  moil  deadly  poifon.  It  of- 
ten kills  almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon,  people 
fhoukl  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long  {hut, 
or  going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been 
kept  clofe  covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  choofe  to  deep  in  final! 
apartments.  This  is  very  imprudent.  A bed-chamber  ought  always, 
to  be  well  aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only,  when 
all  doors  and  windows  are  ill  ut.  If  a fire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger 
from  a fmall  room  becomes  {till  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftided’ 
when  adeep  by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged*  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to  fpend  the  day 
in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poftible,  to  deep  in  the  country.  Breath-, 
mg  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in  feme  meafure,  make  up  for  the 
want  of  it  through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a greater 
effetl  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to  avoid  the  air  of 
great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  aftmatic  and  confump- 
tive.  Such  perfons  iliould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague. 

* We  have  frequent  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  going 
down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  ftagnates  ; all  thefe 
accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  a lighted  candle  be,, 
lore  them,  and  {topping  when  they  perceive  it  go  out ) yet  this  fimpie 
precaution  is  feldom  ufed. 
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The  hypochondriac  are  Iikewife  much  hurt  by  it.  Perfbns,  fo  muck 
afflidled  with  this  malady  while  in  town,  that  it  Teemed  imporfible 
Cor  them  to  live,  have,  upon  removing  to  the  country,  been  imme- 
diately relieved.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  as  tp  nervous  and  hy- 
steric women.  Many  people  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change 
their  filiation  in  queft  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons 
Is,  that  they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air  as  they 
can,  that  they  fhould  admit  frefh  air  frequently  into  their  houfes, 
and  take  care  to  keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  neceffary  in  former  times,  lor  fafety,  to  furrormd  cities, 
colleges,  and  even  Angle  houfes,  with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  ob- 
flnuTing  the  free  current  of  air,  render  fuch  places  damp  and  un- 
wholefome.  Proper  attention  to  air  and  cleanlinefs  would  tend 
more,  to  preferve  the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  endeavours 
•of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting,  or  thick  woods, 
Iikewife  tends  to  render  the  air  unwholefome.  Wood  not  only  ob- 
ftrudfs  the  free  current  of  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  ch{ 
nioift  exhalations,  which  render  it  conftantly  damp.  Wood  is  ve  - 
Ty  agreeable  at  a proper  di fiance  from  a houfe,  but  fliould  never 
be  planted  too  near  it,  efpeciaily  in  a flat  country.  Many  gentle- 
men’s feats  in  England  are  very  unwholefome  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituatcd  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near  large  lakes  of 
flagnating  water,  are  Iikewife  unwholefome.  Waters  which  ftag- 
•nate  not  only  render  the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhala- 
tions, which  produce  the  mod  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofe 
obliged  to  inhabit  marfhy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  the 
dried  fituatlon  they  can  find,  to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay  the 
driclefl  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceffary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is  ft  ill  more  fo  for 
the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives  for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that 
lick  people  mult  be  kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hard- 
ly enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  being  ready  to 
faint,  from  the  hot  fufFacating  fmell.  How  this  mu  ft  affecl  the 
lick  any  one.  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick 
as  frefh  air.  It  is  the  molt  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  adminiftered 
with  prudence.  We  are  not  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows 
at  random,  upon  the  fick.  Frefli  air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber 
^gradually,  and,  if  poffible,  by  opening  the  windows  of  feme  other 
apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly  frefhened, 
and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprinkling  the  floor,  bed,  &c. 
frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  any  other  flrong  ve- 
getable acid. 

Where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into  the  fame  houfe,  or, 
into  the  fame  apartment,  the  frequent  abmiffion  of  frefh  air  be- 
comes abfolutely  neceffary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals,  ,&c.  are  often 
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rendered  fo  obnoxious,  for  want  of  proper  ventilation,  that  the 
fick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
infefdious  difeafes  prevail, 

Phvficians,  burgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpkals,  ought., 
for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they  be  properly  ventilated,. 
Such  per  foils  as  are  obliged  to  fpend  moil  of  their  time  amorigft 
the  fick,  run  great  hazard  of  being'  themielves  mfecfted  when  the 
air  is'  bach  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the  fick, 
ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fome  diftance  from  any  greats 
town,  and  patients  under  an  infectious  difeafe  ought  never  t© 
eome  near  the  reft. 
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Of  Exercife. 


'ANY  people  look  upon  the  neceftt|y  man  is  under  of  earn- 
*ng  Eds  bread  by  labour,  as  a cupfe.  But  it  is  evident  from 
the  ftructure  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceftary  than 
food  for  the  prefervation  of  health : thofe  whom  poverty  obliges 
to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the  moft  healthy,  but  gene- 
rally the  molt  happy  part  of  mankind.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to 
place  fuch  above  want,  and  activity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  culture  of 
the  ground.  > The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  infant  colonies, 
and  the  longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where,  prove 
it  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  activity  ftiows  itfelf  very  early  in  man.  So  ftrong 
is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot  be  reftrained  from 
exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  punifiiment.  Our  love  of  motion  is 
a ftrong  proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofitioh  in 
vain,  ft  fee  ms  to  be  a law  throughout  the  animal  creation,  that 
no  creature,  without  exercife,  iliould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to 
find  lubfiftence.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  what  is  ne- 
•eefury.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as  are  under  his  direction, 
deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they  fuller  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxation  of  the 
folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innumerable  difeafes,  . When, 
the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecre- 
tions,  can  be  duly  performed.  In  this  cafe,  the  world  confequen- 
ees  muil  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll  all  the  day  in  eafy 
chairs,  and  Deep  all  night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ■? 
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Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never  ftlr  abroad  bul 
in  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are 
become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  feem  to  be 
in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is 
now  below  any  one  to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How 
ridiculous  would  it  feem,  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  fwinging  along  on  the 
Ihoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures  ! or  to  fee  a fat  car  cafe-,  over- 
run with  difeafes  occafioned  by  inactivity,  dragged  through  the 
streets  by  half  a dozen  horfes*  ! 

Glandular  obftruCHons,  now  fo  common,  generally  proceed 
from  inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  molt  obftinate  of  maladies.  So  long 
as  the  liver,  kidnies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired  ; but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can 
reftore  it.  Exercife  is  almoft  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular 
©bftruCtions  *,  indeed,  it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy  ; but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent  thefe 
complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that, 
amongft  thofe  who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are 
very  little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  ina&ive  are  feldom 
free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  inactivity.  Nothing 
but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or 
prevent |J>e  endlefs  train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed 
ilate  of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  aCHve  or  laborious  com- 
plain of  nervous  difeafes;  thefe  are  referved  for  the  fons  of  eafe  and 
-affluence.  Many  have  been  completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by 
being  reduced  from  a ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily 
bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  foarces  from  whence  nervous 
difeafes  flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health,  where  the  perfpira- 
lion  is  not  duly  carried  on ; but  that  can  never  be  the  cafe  where 
exercife  is  negleCted.  When  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown 
off  by  perfpiration  is  retained  in  the  body,  it  occafions  fevers,  rheu- 
jnatifm,  &c.  Exercife  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  medicine 
proves  ineffectual. 

Doctor  Cheyne  fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to 
make  exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  recommend  this  not 
only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  all  thofe  whofe  bufinefs- 
does  not  oblige  them  to  take  fufiicient  exercife,  as  fedentary  artiff- 


It  is  not  heceffity,  but  fafliion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  carriages 
fo  common.  Many  people  have  not  exercife  enough  to  keep  their 
humours  from  ftagiaation,  who  yet  dare  not  venture  to  make  a vifit  to 
their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach  or  fedan,  left  they  ihould  be  look- 
ed down  upom  Strange,  that  men  Ihould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed 
out  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order 
to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  fafliion  ! 
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Cers%,  fhop-keepers,  fludious  perfotis,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  e» 
ercife  as  regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done 
Without  any  interruption  to  bufmefs  or  real  lofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the  modern 
cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  the  morning.  This  is  the  general, 
pradtice  in  great  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  ieldom  rife  be- 
fore eight  or  nine  o’clock;  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
bed  time  for  exCrcife,  while  the  ftomacii  is  empty,  and  the  body 
refrefhed  with  deep*  Befides,  the  morning-air  braces  and  flrengt li- 
ens' the  nerves,  and,  in  fome  meafure,anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a Co  Id'k 
bath.  Let  anyone  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight 
or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in 
walking,  riding,  or  any  adiive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will, 
find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day,  his  appe- 
tite keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  {Lengthened.  Cuftom  icon 
renders  early-rifing  agreeable,  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
prefervation  of  health. 

The  inatMve  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of  die  (la- 
mach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  See,  Theft  complaints,  which 
pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not  to  be  removed  by  medi- 
cines. They  can  only  be  cured  by  a vigorous  collide  of  exercife, 
to  which  indeed  thev  ieldom  fail  to  yield. 

J J 

Exercife,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the  open  air> 
When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods  may  be  contrived  for 
exercifing  the  body  within  doors,  as  the  dumb-bell,  dancing,  fwing* 
ing.,  See.  It  is  not  neeefiary  to  adhere  (briefly  to  any  particular 
kind  of  exercife.  The  beft  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to 
ufe  that  longed  which  is  rood  fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  eonfti- 
tution.  Thofe  kinds  of  exercife  which  give  action  to  moft  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walking,  running* 
riding,  fencing,  digging,  fwimming,  and  fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly  diverfions  are 
now  fo  little  pradlifed.  Diverfions  make  people  take  more  ex- 
ercife than  they  otherwife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fer~ 
vice  to  fuch  as  are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  labouring  for  their 


# Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  women. 
They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men;  and  are  fitter  for  every 
kind  of  bnfinefs  which  does  not  require  much  (Length.  It  is  ridiculous 
enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow  making  pins,  needles,  or  watch, wheels, 
while  many  of  the  laborious  parts  of  husbandry  are  carried  on  by  the 
other  fex.  We  want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of 
the  other  fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  Of  occupations  fluted  to  their 
(trength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we  would 
not  fee  fuch  numbers  proftitute  themfelves  for  bread,  nor  find  fuch  a 
Want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes  of  navigation,  agriculture,  &c. 
An  eminent  filk  manufacturer  told  me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer 
better  for  that  bufinefs  than  men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great 
many  girls  apprentices  as  filk-weavers.  I hope  this  example  will  be  foL 
lowed  by  many  others. 
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bread.  As  active  diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary  kind 
feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to 
eonfume  time.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  mind, they  often  require 
more  thought  than  either  ftudy  or  bufmefs.  Every  thing  that 
induces  people  to  fit  frill,  unlefs  it  be  feme  neceffary  employment, 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  heft  exercife  are,  hunting, 
fhooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball,  &c.  Thefer  exercife  the 
limbs,  promote  perforation,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  like- 
wife  flrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firitinefs  and  agility  to  the 
whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a-day  on  horfc- 
back  ; thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhoul-d  employ  the  fame  time  in 
walking.  Exercife  ihould  never  be  continued  too  long.  Over- 
fatigue prevents  the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  inftead  of  ftrengtheri- 
ing  the  body,  tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of  neceffity*  to  take 
exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices  when  indulged,  gains  ground, 
and  at  length  becomes  agreeable.  Hence,  many  who  were  fond  of 
exercife  in  the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe.  from  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  the  cafe  of  moil  hypochondriac  and  gouty  peo- 
ple, which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a great  ireafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries,  laws  hav£  been  made,  obliging  every  man,  of 
whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechanical  employment.  Whether 
•fuch  laws  were  defigned  for  the  prefervation  of  health, or  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  is  of  no  importance.  If  gentlemen 
were  frequently  to  amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  k 
might  have  many  good  effects.  They  would  at  leaft  derive  as 
much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpeeimens  of  their  own  work- 
manfhip,  as’ from  the  character  of  having  ruined  mod  of  their 
companions  by  gaming  or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by 
applying  themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders  men  ufelefs 
to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  mannei  of  vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle, 
is  little  better  than  calling  him  vicious.  The  mind,  it  not  engaged 
in  fome  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  queft  of  idle  pleafures,  or 
impreffed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil.  From 
thefe  fources  proceed  moft  of  the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly 
man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle.  Inadlivity  fruftrates  the  very 
clefign  of  his  creation  ; whereas  an  adlive  life  is  the  beft  guardian 
qf  virtue,  and  the  greateft  prefervarive  of  health. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Sleep  and  Clothing . 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated,  T oo  little 
deep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhaufts  the  fpirifcs,  and  occafions 
difeafes  *,  and  too  much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs, 
and  difpofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  complaints  of  a 
fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought  to  be  obierved  ; but  this  is  not 
eafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  deep  than  grown  perions,  the 
laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and  drink  freely,  than  thole 
who  live  abltemioufiy.  Befides,  the  real  quantity,  oi  deep  cannot 
be  meafured  by  time  ; as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refreflied  by  five 
or  fix  hours  of  fleep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  fleep  as  they 
pleafe  ; but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven  hours  is  certainly  fufficientp 
and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more 
than  eight  hours  may  Humber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fleep  ; 
fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and  doze  till  noon.  The  heft  way 
to  make  fleep  found  and  refrefhing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftbra 
of  lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the  fleCp  lefs 
refrefhing,  but  relaxes  the  folids,  and  greatly  weakens  the  corifti- 
t-ution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for  fleepl  Nothing 
more  certainly  deftroys  the  conftitution  than  night-watching.  It 
is  great  pity  that  a pradHce  fo  deftru&ive  to  health  fhould  be  ft> 
much  in  falhion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon  will 
blaft  the  moft  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  bed:  conftitution, 
is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe,  who,  as  the 
phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  fleep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are  requifite  : 
Firft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air  ; to  avoid  ftrong 
tea  or  coffee  ; next,  to  eat  a light  fupper  ; and  laftly,  to  lie  down 
with  a mind  as  cheerful  and  ferene  as  pofiible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent  fleep,  as  well  as 
too  little.  We  feldom  however  hear  the  atftive  and  laborious 
complain  of  reftlefs  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who 
generally  have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of 
down  fhould  not  be  refrefhing  to  a perfon  who  fits  all  day  in  an 
eafy  chair  ? A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in  alternate 
left  and  motion  ; but  they  who  negledf  the  latter  can  never  relifh 
the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  in  plain  food 
and  found  fleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables  and 
downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  (uppers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true  even  to  a proverb. 
Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  leaft  at  that  meal,  are  fure  to 
have  uneafy  nights  *,  and,  if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreffion 
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on  their  ftomach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken  and 
difturbed  repofe,  the  night-mare,  Sc c.  Were  the  fame  perfons  to 
go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up  till  that  meal  was  pretty 
■well  digefted,  they  would  enjoy  found  deep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and 
cheerful.  There  are  indeed  feme  people  who  cannot  fieep  unlefs 
they  have  ate  fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  imply  the 
neceftity  of  a heavy  fupper  ; befides,  thsfe  are  generally  perfons 
who  have  accullomed  themfelves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not 
take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food  and  exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than  anxiety.  When 
the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom  enjoys  found  deep.  That 
greateft  of  human  blefifmgs  dies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  hap- 
py, the  cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a fuihcient  reafon  why 
every  man  fhculd  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as  podible 
when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging  grief  and  anxious 
thought,  have  banifhed  found  deep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never 
afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  is  generally 
reckoned  moft  refrefhing.  Whether  this  be  the  effedf  of  habit  or 
not,  is  hard  to  fay , but  as  moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early 
to  bed  when  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep,  at  this  feafon, 
will  prove  moft  refrefhing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore- 
part of  the  night  be  belt  for  fieep  or  not,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the 
day  is  fitted:  both  for  bufinefs  and  amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew 
an  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  health M 


Of  Clothing* 

THE  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate.  Cuftom  has 
a very  threat  influence  in  this  artilcle  ; hut  no  cuftom  can  ever 
change  the  nature  of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing 
•fit  for  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  Jamaica.  It  is  not  nc- 
eeftary  to  obferve  an  cxadl  proportion  betwixt  the  quantity  of 
clothis  we  wear,  and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit  \ 
but,  at  .the  fame  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  it,  as 
well  as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and  vio- 
lence of  ftorms,  Sc c. 

In  youth,  while  the  perfpiration  is  free,  it  is  lefs  nccefiary  to 
cover  the  body  with  a great  quantity  of  clothes  ; but,  in  the  de- 
cline of  lire,  when  the  ikin  becomes  rigid,  the  clothing  fhould  be 
mcreafed.  Many  difeafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from 
a defect  of  perfpiration  ; thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  prevent- 

Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituati on  of  life,  have  lived 
iq  a good  old  age";  nay,  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bl effing  whose  plan  of 
bvinf  was  by  no  means  regular  : but  it  confifts  with  obfervaticn.  that 
all-  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This  is  the  only  circnmftaiKC 
attending  longevity,  to  which  l ne*er  knew  an  exception. 
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ed  by  a Tunable  addition  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fach  as 
are  better  calculated  for  promoting  the  difeharge  from  the  (kin, 
as  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Clo- 
thing may  be  warm  enough  for  hummer,  which  is  not  fufFici'ent 
for  winter.  The  greateft  caution  is  neceffary  in  making  thefe 
changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off  our  winter  clothes  too 
Toon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer  ones  too  long.  In  this  country, 
the  winter  often  fets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have 
frequently  cool  weather  even  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fummer  months.  It  would  likewife  bt  prudent  not  to  make  the 
change  all  at  once,  but  to  do  it  gradually  ^ and  indeed  the  changes 
of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable,  especi- 
ally among  thofe  who  have  pa  (fed  the  meridian  of  life*. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made  fubfervient 
to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Mankind  in  all  ages  have  con- 
fidered  clothes  in  this  view ; their  fa fo ion  and  figure  have  been 
continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard  either  to  health,  cli- 
mate, or  conveniency. 

Even  the  human  (hape  is  often  attempted  to  be  mended  by 
drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better  believe  that  mankind  would 
be  monflers  without  its  affiltance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature 
are  highly  pernicious.  The  moll  deftmdVive  of  them  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  of  fqueezing  the  (lorn ach  and  bowels  into  as  narrow  a 
eompafs  as  poflibie,  to  procure,  what  is  jfaifely 'called  a line  ihape. 
By  this  practice  the  adlion  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital  fandHons,  are  ob- 
itrudfed.  Hence  proceed  indigeftions,  lyncopes,  or  fainting  fits, 
coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo  com- 
mon among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fufFer  by  preffure.  How  a (mail  foot 
came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pretend  to  fay  *,  but  this 
notion  has  made  many  perfons  larne.  Almoft  nine-tenths  of  man- 
kind are  troubled  with  corns : a difeafe  that  is  feldom  or  never 
occafioned  but  by  ftrait  (hoes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  trouble- 
fome,  but,  by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewife 
be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other  difeaiesf. 

* That  colds  kill  more  than  plagues,  is  an  old  obfervation  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  ftriffty  true.  Every  perfon  of 
difeernment,  will  perceive,  that  moft  of  the  colds  which  prove  fo  def.. 
truftive  to  the  inhabitants,  are  owing  to  their  imprudence  in  changing 
clothes.  A few  warm  days  in  March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off 
their  winter  garments,  without  confkfering  that  our  picft  penetrating 
colds  generally  happen  in  May, 

f We  often  fee  perfons  quite  lame  by  the  nails  of  their  toes  having 
grown  into  the  flefli,  and  frequently  hear  of  mortifications  proceeding 
from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and  many  other  inconveniencies  attending  th$ 
feet,  qauft  be  imputed  (oldy  to  the  tjfie  of  fhort,  and  ftrait 
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The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly  to  be  adapted  to 
the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as  well  fhaped  as  the  hands, 
and  the  motion  of  the  toes  as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers  5 
yet  few  perfons  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life  are  able  to  make 
any  ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow  flioes,  fqueezed 
a!l-of~a4ieap,  and  often  laid  over  one-another  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high 
heel  lefs-  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady  may  feem  taller  for 
walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  fee  will  never  walk  well  in  this  man- 
ner. It  ftrains  her  joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  ftoop, 
and  utterly  deflroys  all  her  eafe  and  graceftiinefs  of  motion  : It  is 
entirely  owing  to  feces  with  high  heels  and  narrow  toes,  that  not 
one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  all 
tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when  drawn  too  tight,  not 
only  prevent  the  free  motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they 
are  bound,  but  likewife  obftrinT  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
prevents  the  equal  nourifement  and  growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  oc- 
oafions  various  difeafes.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  flocks, 
cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous.  They  obflrudl  the 
blood  in  its  courfe  from  the  brain,  by  which  means  head-achs,  ver- 
tigos,  apoplexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occafioned. 

The  perfedlion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to  make  himfelf  a Have  to  fine 
clothes.  Such  an  one,  and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  re- 
main as  fixt  as  a flatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  difcompofe  a 
lingle  hair  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we  to  recommend 
any-  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by 
the  fociety  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers.  They  are  always 
neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous. 
What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles  and  ribbands,  they 
bellow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only  the  affectation  of 
drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

Clothing  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life  ; but  likewife  to  the  temperature 
and  conftitution.  Robufl  perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or 
heat  better  than  the  delicate  ; confequently,  may  be  lefs  attentive 
to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of  clothes  neceffary  for 
any  perfon  cannot  be  determined  by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a mat- 
ter of  experience,  and  every  man  is  the  bell  judge  for  himfelf, 
what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep  him  warm*. 

*¥•  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no-body  fuffered  by  cold,.fave  fools 
• and  beggars  ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  procure  clothes,  and  the  foiw 
rater  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  In  many  cafes  where  the  powers  of 
medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have  cured  the  patient  by  recam., 
mending  thick  flioes,  a.  flannel  waiftcoat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under 
Clockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat,  to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  lead. 
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C HAPTE  R Vlt 
Of  Intemperance . 

IJ  OUSSEAU  obferves,  that  temperance  and  exercife  are  the 
^ two  bed  phyftcians.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occafion  for  any  other.  Tem- 
perance may  judly  be  called  the  parent  of  health  * yet  numbers  of 
mankind  a£t  as  if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their 
progrefs,  and  by  intemperance  and  debauch  feem  to  folicit  their 
approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very  condrudHom 
of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on  that  date  of  the  folids  and 
fluids  which  fits  them  for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  func- 
tions ; arid  while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well  j 
but  whatever  djdurbs  them,  neceffarily  impairs  health.  Intempe- 
rance never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  economy  : It  hurts 
the  digeftion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions 
irregular,  and  oc cations  numberlefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and  animals  af- 
fords a driking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intemperance.  Moidure  and 
manure  greatly  promote  vegetation  ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either 
will  entirely  dedroy  it.  The  bed  things  become  hurtful,  nay,  de- 
ItrudHve,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we  learn  that  the  higheft 
degree  of  human  wifdom  confids  in  regulating  our  appetites  and 
paffions  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  entitles 
us  to  the  character  of  rational  beings.  The  Have  of  appetite  is  the 
difgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  various  paffions, 
for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the  prefervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abufe  of  thefe  paffions  \ and 
moderation  confids  in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not 
contented  with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature,  create  arti- 
ficial wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  of  fomething  that  may 
gratify  them  ; but  imaginary  wants  never  can  be  gratified.  Nature 
is  content  with  little  ; but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the 
epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  feldom  dop  in  their  ca- 
reer, till  their  money  or  their  conditution  fails  : Then  indeed  they 
fee  their  error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  regard  to  diet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  conditutions  of  mankind.  The  mod  ignorant 
perfon,  however,  certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs  ; and 
every  man,  if  he  chocks,  can  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Nature  delights  iij 
the  mod  fimple  food,  and  every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her 
dictates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  quedof  luxuries,  to  his  own  dedrufition.  “For  my  part/'  fays  Ad- 
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difon, <(  when  T behold  a fafliionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnifi- 
cence, I fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies, 
with  other  innumerable  diffcmpers,  lying  in  amhufcade  among  the 
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Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruHive  than  in  diet. 
How  quickly  doesthe  immoderate  purfuit  of  carnal  pleaftires,or  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors,  min  the  belt  confutation ! Thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  we  fo  often  behold  the  votaries 
of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  halting  with  fwift  pace  to  an 
untimely  grave.  Did  men  refiedt  on  the  painful  difeafes,  and  prema- 
tu  e deaths,  which  are  daily  occafioned  by  intemperance,  they 
would  {brink  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence  of  their  darling 
plea  lures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone:  The  innocent  too 
cute?!  fed  the  effects  of  it.  How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be 
Seen  embracing  dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
fpent  in  riot"  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring  up 
t heir  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ? How  often  do  we  behold  the 
mother,  with  her  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is 
indulging  his  infatiate  appetites  ? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even  extirpated  by 
intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  prevent  propagation,  and. 
to  fhoiten  the  lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents. 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  conten- 
ted with  his -humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous  offspring,  while 
his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  languifhes  with- 
out an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  ftates  and  empires  feel  the 
influence  of.  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

In iiead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intemperance,  and 
pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health,  wq  fliall  only,  by  way  of 
example,  make  a few  obfervations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that 
vice,  vis.  the  abufe  df  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  a<£t  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  expenfe  of  a fever, 
in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifonous  draught.  When  this  is  repeat- 
ed aimoff  every  day,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That 
conilitution  muff  be  ffrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold 
out  under  a dailyfever  ! but  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  do  not 
always  go  off  in  a day : They  frequently  end  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  bread,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  ffiiould  not  fall  by  an  acute  difeafe,  he 
feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind.  Intoxicating  liquors,  when 
tiled  to  excefs,  weaken  the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion  ; they 
Jeffrey  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders.  Hence  obffruttions,  atrophies,  dropiles,  and  cone 
fumptions  of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind?  when  brought 
on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of  a cure. 
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Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who  feldom  get 
drunk.  The  habit  of  foakiilg,  though  its  eftedts  be  not  fb  violent, 
is  not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veffels  are  kept  conftantly  full  and 
upon  the  ftretqh,  the  different  digeftions  can  neither  be  duly  per- 
formed, nor  the  humours  properly  prepared.  Hence,  moil  people 
of  this  character  are  afflidled  with  the  gout  .the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores 
in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they  rare  feized  with 
low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affedtioiis,  and  other  fymptQms  of  in- 
digeftion. 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  thought  one-tenth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that  difea'fe.  Hard  drinking 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  caufes  to  which  we  mult  impute  the  increafe 
of  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt  liquor  drank 
by  the  common  people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood 
fizy  and  unfit  for  circulation  ; from  whence  proceed  obftrudtions, 
ami  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale-drinkers 
who  are  not  phthifical  : nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering 
the  glutinous  and  almoft  indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run  ft  ill  greater 
hazard  , thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  tear  the 
tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  to  pieces  ^ yet  fo  great  is  the  confump- 
lion  of  them  in  this  country,  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  tliem  t. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  misfortunes  in 
life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It  affords  them  indeed  a, 
temporary  eafe.  But,  this  folace  is  fhort- lived;  and  when  it  is  over, 
the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they  had  before 
been  raifed  above  it.  Hence,  a repetition  of  the  dofe  becomes  ne- 
ceffary,  and  every  frefh  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  un.» 
happy  wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a 
facrlfice  to  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No 
man  is  fo  dejedted  as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off. 
Thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits  while  the  glafs  circu- 
lates freely,  are  of  all  others  the  moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and 
oftempiit  an  end  to  their  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill  humour. 

Eminkennefs  not  only  proves  deftrudtive  to  health,  but  likewife 
to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  ftrange  that  creatures  who  value 
themfelves  on  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  fhould 
take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as  volun- 
tarily deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever 

-X-  We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  afdent  fpL 
rits  confumed  in  Britain  from  this-  circumftaifce,  that  in  the. city  of  'Edin.* 
burgh  and  its  environs,  beficles  the  great  quantity  of  foreign  fpirits  duly 
entered,  and  the  fill  I greater  quantity  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled, 
it  is  computed  that  above  twothoufand  private  lulls  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a poifonous  liquor  called  molalfes.  The  common 
people  have  got  fo  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bale  fpirit, 
that  when  a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  al®ng  the  ftreets,  they  fay, 
he  has  got  niQlaffecb 
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after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feeni  but  a juft  punidmient# 
Though  this  be  not  the  confequence  of  one  aft  of  intoxication,  it 
feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfe  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the 
great  eft  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot*. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  perfons.  It  heats 
their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength,  and  obflrtidbs  their  growth  ; 
befides,  the  frequent  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life 
deftroys  any  benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofe 
who  make  a practice  of  drinking  generous  liquors  when  young,., 
cannot  expeft  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the 
decline  of  life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  amoft  abominable  vice,  but  is 
an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid 
that  the  drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that 
they  fhould  have  ate,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  themfelves* 
in  order  to  purchafe  the  draught. 


CHAPTER  VIII*. 

Of  Cleanlinefs . 

THE  want  of  cleanlinefs  admits  of  no  excufe.  Where  water 
can  be  had  for  nothing,  every  perfon  can  be  clean.  The 
continual  difeharge  from  our  bodies  by  perfpiration,  renders  fre- 
quent change  of  apparel  necefiary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  pro- 
motes the  fecretion  from  the  fir  in,  fo  necefiary  for  health.  When’ 
that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  is  either 
retained  in  the  body,  or  reforbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  mult  occa- 
sion difeafes. 

Difeafes  of  the  ikin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefsf. 
They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infedtion,  or  brought  on  by  poor 

*>r  It  is  amazing  that  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and  politene-ls, 
have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excels  out  of  famion. 
It  is  indeed  lets  common  in  South  Britain  than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it 
Hill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is 
miftaken  for  hofpitality.  There  no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his 
guefts  well,  who  does  not  make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink,, 
is  certainly  the  greatefl  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of/ 
iManiinefs,  complaifance,  or  mere  good-nature  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poifom 
The  ctiftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fafhion  in  France  ; 
and,  as  it  begins,  to  lofe  grouv  d among  the  politer  part  of  the  Englifh,, 
we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banifhed  from  every  part  of  this  ifland. 

f Mr.  Pot,  in  his  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  a difeafe  which  he 
calls  the  chimney-fweepers  canceg,  as  it  is  almoft  peculiar  to  that  un- 
happy let  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to  neglect  of  cleanlinefs,  and 
with  great  jullice.  I a in  convinced,  if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the- 
reat of  this  cruel  difeafe  was.  kept  clean  by  frequent  walking,  it.  would, 
never  hapmn* 
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living,  unwholefome  food.  & c.  but  they  will  feldom  continue  lor 
'where  cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  famecaufe  mud  we  impute  th 
various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infeft  the  human  body,  houles,  &c. 
Thefe  may  always  be  banilhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever 
they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  neglected. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is  the  want 
of  cleanlinefs.  .Thefe  fevers  commonly  begin  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  dole  dirty  houfes,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  lit- 
tle exercife,  and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infection  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  deftnnftion 
of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  con  fidered  as  an  object  of  pub- 
lic attention.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  I be  clean  my  fell,  while  the 
want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  afFedts  my  health  as  well  as  his  own. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common  nuifance,  they 
ought  at  leafl  to  be  avoided  as  infectious.  All  who  regard  their 
health  fhould  keep  at  a diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers:  of  people  are  colied^ed,  cleanli- 
nefs becomes  of  the  greateft  importance.  It  is  well -known  that  in- 
fectious difeafes  are  communicated  by  tainted  air.  Every  thing 
therefore,  which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infeddion 
ought  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  a gal:  iff.  For  this  reafon 
in  great  towns,  no  filth  of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  up- 
on the  ftreets*  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the 
excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  flreets  axe  little  better  than  dunghills, 
being  frequently  covered  with  afhes,  dung,  and  naif  inefs  of  every 
kind.  Even  flaughter-houfes,  or  killing-  ih  ambles  are  often  to  be 
fieen  m the  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excre- 
ments, &c o with  which  thefe  places  are  generally  covered , /cannot 
fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might 
this  be  prevented  by  active  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always  in 
their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to  things  of  this  nature, 
and  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  them  ! 

We  are  forry,  that  the  importance  of  general  cleanlinefs,  docs 
not  feem  to  be  fufficiehtly  underffood  by  the  magiftrates  of  mpft 
great  towns  in  Britain  ; though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all 
confpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
more  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a clean  town  9 nor  can  any 
thing  imprefs  a ftranger  with  a more  difrefpeclful  idea  of  any  peo- 
ple, than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions  people  may  make  to 
teaming,  politenefs,  or  civilization,  while  they  neglect:  cleanlinefs, 
they  are  in  a {fate  of  barbarity*. 

T In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs  an 
object  Unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the^Cioacce,  or  com- 
mon fewers,  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  n aftmefs  from  the  city,  were 
the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works  ; and  be  ft  own  higher  encomiums  up- 
on Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made  and  improved  the^i, 
than  #13  thole  who  atcfiieved  the  greateft  coiiquefts. 
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The  peafants  in  moft  countries  hold  cleanlinefs  in  contempt. 
Were  it  not  for  the  open  fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would 
often  feel  the  bad  efFedts  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm-houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently  the 
.cattle  and  their  mailers  lodge  under  the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are 
likewife  extremely  carelefs  with  refpect  to  change  of  apparel,  keep- 
ing their  houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is*merely  the  elFebt  of  indolence 
and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed  render  it  lefs  difagreea- 
ble  to  them,  but  no  habit  can  ever  make-  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty 
clothes  or  breathe  unwholefome  air. 

In  camps,  the  Itrictelt  regard  fhculd  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs.  By 
negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious  difeafes  are  often  fpread 
amonglt  a whole  army  ",  and  frequently  more  die  of  thefe,  than  by 
the  fword.  The  Tews  during  their  encampments  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  received  particular  iultrudtions  with  refpedt  to  cleanlinefs*. 
The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the  like 
fituation.  Indeed,  the  whole  fyltem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  peo- 
ple, has  a manifefl  tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever 
confiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafes  to  which  they 
were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition,  will  fee  the  propriety  of 
fuch  laws. 

In  moil  eaftern  countries,  cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their 
religion.  The  Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion,  enjoins 
various  bathings  wafhings,  and  purifications.  Thefe  might  be  de- 
figned  to  reprefent  inward  purity  ; but  they  were  at  the  fame  time 
calculated  for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefe 
wafhings  may  appear  to  forne,  few  things  would  tend  more  to  pre- 
vent difeafes  than  a proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  eve- 
ry per fon 5 for  example,  after  vifiting  the  fick,  handling  a dead  bo- 
dy, or  touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infection,  to  walk 
beiore  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat,  he  would  run 
lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infection  himfelf,  or  of  comma-  • 
ideating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  walking  not  only  removes  the  filth  and  Tordes  which 
.adhere  to  the  Hein,  but  likewife  promotes  the  perfpiration,  braces 
the  body,  and  enlivens  the  fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  walked,  and  fhifted  ; 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  hrve  been  neglected  longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftern  cultom  of  walking  the  feet,  though  lefs  necefiary  in 
this  country,  is  a very  agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
itract  the  perfpiration,  This  piece  of  cleanlinefs  would  often  pre- 

-X-  u Thou  {halt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thou  lhalt 
go  forth  abroad  ; and  thou  lhalt  have  a padd.e  upon  thy  weapon  : and 
It  (hail  be  when  thou  {halt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou  lhalt  dig  there  with, 
and  lhalt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which cometh  from  thee,  &c.”D‘eut. 
chap,  xxiii.  ver.  12,  13- 
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vent  colds  and  fevers.  Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and 
legs  in  lukewarm  water  at.  night,  after  being  expo  fed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldora  experience  the  ill  effects 
which  often  proceed  from  thefe  caufes.  , 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  wnbre  more  neceffary 
than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diftempers  break  out  there,  no 
one  can  be  fafe.  The  heft  way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care 
that  the  whole  company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
When  infectious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the  mo  it  like- 
ly means  to  prevent  their  fpreading  and  to  prevent  their  returning 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this  purpoie,  the 
clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  lick  ought  to  be  carefully  waihed,  and 
fumigated  with  brim  done.  Infedtion  will  lodge  a long  time  in 
dirty  clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  molt  terrible  man- 

liCl  ® 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people,  are  collected  to- 
gether, cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  mod  religioufly  obferved.  The 
very  fmell  in  fuch  places  is  often  Sufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is 
eafy  to  imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  'difeaf- 
ed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  cleanlinefs  is  negledted,  a 
perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a greater  change  to  become  fick,  than 
a fick  perfon  has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  n eg! eel,  or  rather 
dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears  among  thofe  who  have  the 
care  of  the  fick  ; they  think  it  almod  criminal  to  differ  any  thing 
that  is  clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example,  and 
would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than 
change  the  lead  bit  of  Bis  linen.  If  cleanlinefs  be  neceffary  for 
, perfons  in  health,  it  is  certainly  more  fq  for  the  fick.  Many  dif- 
eafes may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  : moll  of  them  might  be 
mitigated  by  it ; and,  where  it  is  neglebted,  the  flighted:  diforders 
are  often  changed  into  the  moil  malignant.,  The  fame  miftaken 
care  which  prompted  people  to  prevent  tholeaft  afimiffion  of  freffi 
air  to  the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them  dirty. 
Both  thefe  dedrudtive  prejudices  will,  we  hope^  be  foon  entirely- 
eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  agreeable  to  cur  nature.  We.  cannot  help  approv- 
ing it  in  others,  even  though  we  pradtife  it  not  ourfelyes.  It  fooner 
attracts  our  regard  than  even  finery. itfelf,  and  often  gains  efteem 
where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  Iiigheft  as  well  as  the 
lowed  ftation,  and  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  In  either.  Few  vir- 
tues are  of  more  importance  to  Society  than  general  cleanlinefs. 
It  ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where  ; but  in  populous 
cities,  it  fhould  be  aimed  revered*. 


-X-  As  it  is  impoffible  to  be  throughly  clean  without  a fufficient  quan- 
tity o';  water,  the  magidrates  of  great  towns  fhould  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  this  article.  Mod  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as 
to  be  eailly  f applied  with  water;  and  thofe  perlons  who  will  not  make 
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Of  Infedion . 

ANY  difeafes  are  infectious.  Every  perfon ought, therefore, 
y I as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communication  with  the  difeaf- 
The  common  practice  of  vi  filing  the  fick,  though-  often  well 
meant,  has  marly  ill  confequences.  Wc  cannot  help  blaming  fuch 
ns  endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours5  lives  by  a miftaken 
friendfhp  or  an  impertinent  ■curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  especially  in  the  country,  are  generally 
crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftoma- 
ry,  in  fuch  places,  for  fcrvants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the 
fick  by  turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be 
a miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch  always  efcape.  Experience  teaches 
ns  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  People  often  catch  fevers  in  this 
way,  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
-epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one  who  had  not  had 
the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in  that  difeafe  ; yet  many 
other  fevers  are  almoft  as  infectious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs 
fatal.  Some  imagine  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than 
in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  affiftnnce.  This  may 
fometimes  be  the  cafe  ; but  we  think  it  oftener  proceeds  from 
the  caufe  above-mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  infedtion s it 
could  not  be  done  more  effedtually  than  by  the  common  method 
of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves 
and  their  connediions,  but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding 
the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by  their  private 
whifpers  and  difmal  countenances  diflurb  the  imagination  of  thg 
patient,  and  deprefs  his  fpirits*  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in 
fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of  ft  range 
faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  pradtice  in  country  places  of  inviting  great  num- 
bers of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them  into  the  fame  apart- 
ment where  the  corpfe  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  in- 
fection. The  infedtion  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient.  Eve- 
ry thing  that  comes  into  contact  with  his  body  while  alive,  receives 
the  contagion,  and  forne  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  See.  will  re- 
tain it  for  a lonu  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  infedtious  diforders, 

o \ - 

a proper  ufe  of  it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  deferve  to  be  punlfh- 
ed.  The  ifreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be  had,  ought  to  be 
wafhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effectual  method  tor  keeping  them 
thoroughly  clean } and  upon  trial,  we  are  perfuaded  it  will  be  found 
die  dieapeft, 
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Ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; and  people  fhould  keep  as  much 
as  poflible  at  a diltance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infectious  dif- 
eafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at*  a proper  diltance  from  the 
(ick.  The  Jewilh  legiflator,  among  many  other  wife  inftituticns 
for  preferring  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infection,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called,  either  from  a 
difear,  d perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cafes  the  difeafed  were 
to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health  ; and  it  was  deemed  a crime 
even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  only  touched  a 
difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wafih  himfclf  in  tv  a ter  ? 
and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a diltance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by  clothes.  It  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to- wear  apparel  wiiigli  has  been  worn  by  the 
deceafed,  unlefs  it  Has  been  well  walked  and  fumigated,  as  infec- 
tion may  lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very  tra- 
gical effects.  This  (hows  the  danger  of  buying  at  random  the 
clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported.  Commerce,  toge- 
ther with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  brings  their  difeafes.  Thefc 
do  often  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed,  either  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction or  fpreading  of  infectious  maladies.  Some  attention  in- 
deed is  generally  paid  to  the  plague but  other  difeafes  pais  un- 
regarded*. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails,  hofpitals,  &e> 
Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very  middle  of  populous  towns;, 
and  when  Infectious  difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for 
the  Inhabitants  to  efcape.  Did  magiflrates  pay  any  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infedtidn  through 
populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere  of  a large  town  is  one  con- 
taminated mafs,  abounding  with  various  kinds  of  infection,  and 
muii  be  pernicious  to  health.  Such  as  are  obliged  to  live  In  large 
cities,  ought  to  choofe  an  open  fituation  ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty* 

•V-  Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  tb  prevent  the  importation 
©f  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be  attended  with 
many  happy  confequences.  This  might  ealily  be  .done  by  appointing  a 
phyfician  at  every  confiderable  lea-port,  to  infpect  the  fliip’s  company, 
paifengers,  &c.  before  they  came  afliore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  in- 
fieftious  diforder  prevailed,  to  order  the  flii'p  to  perform  a fhort  quaran- 
tine, and  to  fend  the  lick  to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured. 
Ke  might  likewife  order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been 
ufed  by  the  lick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deflroyed,  or  thoroughly^ 
clean  fed  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  it  were  feint  alhore.  A fcheme: 
of  this  kind,  if  properly  conducted , would  prevent  many  fevers,  and 
other  infectious  difeafes,  from  being  brought  by  Tailors  into  lea -pork 
•towns,  and  by  this  means  d hr  ufed  all  over  the  country. 
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crowded  ftreetsj  to  keep  their  own  houfes  and  offices  clean  ; and 
to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infectious  dif- 
eafes, were  proper  nurfes  every- where  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
fick.  This  might  often  fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from, 
being  infeCted  by  one  perfon.  Not  that  people  ffiould  abandon 
their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefsi,  but  only  be  on  their  guard 
againft being  too  much  in  company  with  thofe  who  are  affli&ed 
• with  difeafes  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infectious  difeafes  run  very  great 
hazard.  They  Should  (luff  their  nofes  with  tobacco,  or  feme  other 
ftrong  frnelling  herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprmkle  the  room  where 
he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids,  frequently  to  admit  a 
flream  of  freih  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as 
much  as  they  can.  They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without 
having  changed  their  clothes  and  w allied  their  hands  ; otherwife, 
if  the  difeafe  be  infeCfious,  they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the 


nth 


them*. 


contagion  along  w 

A due  attention  to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infection 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes.  As  moil  dif- 
eafes are  in  fome  degree  infectious,  no  one  ihould  continue  lono- 
with  the  lick,  except  the  neceffary  attendants.  I mean  not  howe- 
ver, by  this  caution,  to  deter  thofe  whole  duty  or  office  leads  them 
to  waft  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a laudable  and  neceffary  employ- 
ment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiferate  which  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infection  ; as  the  promoting  of 
public  cleanlinefs;  removing  jails,  hofpitals,  burying  grounds,  and 
other  places  where  infection  may  be  generated,  at  a proper  dis- 
tance from  great  towns-)-  widening  the  ftreets  ; pulling  down 
ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  promote  a free  circulation 
of  air  through  every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or 
proper  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  provided  they  were  kept 
clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open  fftuation,  would  like- 
wife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infection.  Such  places  of 


There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another  by  the  carclelfiefs  of  the  faculty  themfelves,  Many 
phyficians  affect  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the  patient’s  bedilde,  aiM 
holding  his  arm  for  a considerable  time.  If  the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox, 
or  any  other  infeftious  difeafe,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doctor’s  hands, 
clothes,  &c.will  carry  away  fome  of  the  infection  ,;  and,  if  he  goes  di- 
rectly to  vifit  another  patient  without  wafting  his  hands,  changing  his 
clothes,  or  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldora  the  cafe, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  he  Ihould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? Phy- 
ficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves,  by  this  practice. 
And  indeed  they  fometimes  buffer  for  their  want  of  care. 

t The  ancients  would  not  Puffer  even  the  temples  of  their  gods  where 
trite  lick  referred,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
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reception  would  prevent  the  poor,  when  Pick,  from  being  vifited 
by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render 
it  unneceffary  for  Pick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  mailers  houfes. 
Mailers  had  bettet  pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care  of  in  art 
hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an  infedtious  difeafe  diffu- 
fed  among  a numerous  family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people, 
when  placed  in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infec- 
tion among  their,  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  advantage  of 
being;  well  attended. 

o , 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  inllead  of  pre- 
venting infection,  may  become  the  means  of  diiTulitlg  it.  When 
they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great  towns  y when  numbers  of 
patients  are  crowded  together  into  fmall  apartments ; when  there 
is  a conltant  communication  kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  the 
patients  *,  and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  negledted,  they 
become  nefts  for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who  goes  into 
them,  not  only  runs  a rifle  of  receiving  infection  himfelf,  but  like- 
wife of  communicating  it  to  others.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  hof- 
pitals, but  of  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  them.  It  were 
to  be  wiihed;  that  they  were  both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a 
more  refpedtable  footing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into 
them  with  lefs  reludtance.  J his  is  the  more  to  be  delired,  becaufe 
mod  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infedtious  diforders  break  out 
among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them  communicated  to  the  better 
fort.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  firffc  appearances  of  fuch 
diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hofpital,  we  fhould 
feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almoft  as  infectious  as  the 
plague,  become  epidemic. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  Paffions* 

*HFAHE  paffions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  caufe  and  cure 
JL  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  affects  the  body,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility ever  remain  a fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there 
is  -eftabliffied  reciprocal  influence  between  the  mental  and  corpo- 
real parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the  one,  diforders  the  other, 

; . - ; ‘V  , ' • ■ . • 

. Of  Anger . 

THE  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the  countenance, 
hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  diforders  the  whole 
vital  and  animal  functions.  It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other 
acute  difeafes  ; and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paffion 
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is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  th 
Such  perfons  frequently  lof 
a no'  I would  ad  vile  them  to 
with  the  utfnoil  care-. 

it  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being  2ngry  ; 
but  we  may  barely  avoid  harbouring  refentment  in  our  bread.  Re- 
fentment  preys  upon  the  mind,  and  occafions  the  mod  ohdinate 
chronical  diforders  which  gradually  wade  the  conditution.  Nothing 
fhows  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries  j it 
promotes  the  peace  of  fociely,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own 
cafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fhould  avoid  violent  guds  of  anger,  as  they 
would  the  mod  deadly  poifon.  Neither  ought  they  to  indulge  re- 
fentment, but  to  endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm 
and  ferene.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a 
conflant  tranquillity  of  mind. 


Of  Fear . 

THE  influence  of  fear,  both  in  cccafioning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought,  to  be  blamed  for  a decent 
concern  about  life  ; but  too  great  a defire  to  preferve  it  is  often 
the  caufe  of  loflng  it.  Fear  and  anxiety, 'by  depreffing  the  fpirits, 
not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal 
■which  an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  efledfs.  Epileptic  fits,  and 
other  convuldve  diforders,  are  often  occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the 
danger  of  that  practice,  fo  common  among  young  people,  of 
frightening  one  another.  Many  have  loll  their  lives,  and  others 
have  been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dange- 
rous to  tamper  with  the  human  paflions.  The  mind  may  eafily  be 
thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  adl  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  more  hurtful.  The  con- 
ilant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often 
occafions  the  very  evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs>  that  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  w hich 
had  been  imprefled  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolifh 
prediction.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women  in 
child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fituation  are  imprefled 
with  the  notion  of  their  death  a long  time  before  it  happens  j and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  impreffion  is  often  the  caufe 
qf.it . 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  ox  women  with  ap- 
prehend on  s of  the  great  pain  and  peril  cf  child-birth,  are  very 
hurtful.  Few  women  die  in  labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives 
after  it  $ which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  deli- 


e delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak  nervts. 
c their  lives  by  a violent  fie  of  anger, 
guard  againfi  the  excefs  of  this  pailion 
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very,  finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  apprehends 
fine  is  in  danger  *,  but  this  fear  feldom  fails  to  obftruA  the  necefla- 
ry  evacuations,  upon  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus,  the  fex 
often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there  would 
be  no  danger,  did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a great  town  die 
in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed  by  many  others.  Every 
woman  of  their  acquaintance  who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame 
fate,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force  of  ima- 
gination. This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear,  and 
by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goffips  who  are  continually 
buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that 
may  in  the  lead  alarm  a pregnant  or  child-bed  woman,  ought  with 


the  seated  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 

o t>  ...... 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by  the  old  fu- 
perftitious  cuftoro,  dill  kept  up  in  mod  parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling 
the  paridibell  for  every  perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  them- 
felves  in,  danger  are  very  inquifitive  ; and  if  they  come  to  know 
that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fituation  with 
themfelves,  what  mud  be  the  coniequence  ? At  any  rate  they  are 
apt  to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a dif- 
ficult matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftooi  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed  women  only.  It 
is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes.  When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  mud  be  the 
effect  of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day  in  his  ears? 
No  doubt  his.  imagination  will  fugged  that  others  died  of  the  dif- 
eafe under  which  he  labours.  This  apprehension  will  have  a great- 
er tendency  to  depress  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials  ox  medicine 


will  have  to  raife  them. 

If  we  have  not  fenfe  enough  to  abolifli  this  ufelefs  piece  of  cere- 
mony, we  ought  to  keep'the  fick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as  poffible, 
and  from  every  other  thing  that  may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far 
however  is  this  from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make 
it  their  bufmefs  to  visit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  do- 
ries in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  Sympathizing  friends,  but  they 
are  their  enemies.  All  who  with  well  to  the  fick  ought  to  keep 
fuch  perfons  at  the  greated  didance  from  them. 

A cudom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians,  of  prognodi- 
cating,  or  foretelling  the  iflue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity  introduced 
this  practice,  and  dill  fupports  it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe  and 
the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have  known  a phyfician  barbarous  enough 
to  boad,  that  he  pronounced  more  fentences  than  all  his  Majedy’s 
judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not  often  equal- 
ly fatal  ! It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  dodlor  does  not  de- 
clare his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the  worfe.  A fenli- 
ble  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  dofflor  fays,  than  learn  it  from 
diedifconfolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers 
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of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  doctor  gives  an 
unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  colicealed  from  the  patient. 
The  very  embarrafiment  which  the  triends  and  attendants  fhow  in 
difguifmg  what  he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufhcient  to  difcover  the 

truth. 

Heaven  has  concealed  from  mortals  their  fate  ; and  we  do  net 
fee  what  right  any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  es- 
pecially if  luch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind 
are  indeed  very  fond  cf  prying  into  future  events,  and  feldom  fail 
to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A doubtful  anfwer,  or  one 
that  may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely 
the  mo  ft  fafe.  This  condudl  could  neither  hurt  the  patient  nor  the 
phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than 
thofe  bold  prognofticators,  who  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the  mod; 
ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miltakes  which  daily  happen  in  this 
way  are  fo  many  {landing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fcience. 

There  are  cafes  where  the  phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of 
the  patient’s  danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connections ; though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateil  caution  : but  it  ne- 
ver can  be  neceffary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole  town  and  country 
fhould  know,  immediately  after  the  dodlor  has  made  his  fir  ft  vifit, 
that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient’s  recovery.  Perfons  w'hofe  im- 
pertinent curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion  the  phyfician  with  regard 
to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  deferve  no  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example,  and  thofe  who  think 
themfelves  wifer  than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this 
way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick, 
and  not  to  add  to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend, 
or  even  a,  phyfician,  may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and  fym- 
pathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  fhouid  never  neglect: 
to  adminifter  that  greateft  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 


Of  Grief 


GRIEF  is  the  mod  deftrudl  ive  cf  all  the  paffions.  Its  effects  are 
permanent,  and  when  it  finks  deep  into  the  mind,  it  generally 
proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear,  being  of  a more  violent  nature,  fel- 
dom laft  long  ; but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy, 
which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  conftitution.  This 
paffion  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be  conquered 
at  the  beginning  ; but  when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attempts  to 
remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life  ; but  it  (hows  true 
greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ferenity.  Many  perfons  make 
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a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and  when  misfortunes  happen,  they 
obftinately  refufe  all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with 
melancholy,  links  under  the  load.  Such  conduct  is  not  only  de- 
finitive to  health,  but  inconfiilent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  com- 
mon fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceflary  for  health  as  change  of  poflure. 
When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  fubjeft,  efpeoialfy  of  a dis- 
agreeable nature,  it  hurts  the  whole  functions  of  the  body.  Grief 
indulged  fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appetite  ; hence  the 
Spirits  are  deprefled,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with 
wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  freih  (applies  of  chyle,  vitia- 
ted. Many  an  excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family- 
misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  cxceilive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoffibie,  that  any  perfon  of  a dejedled  mind 
fhould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged  out  for  a few 
years  : but  whoever  would  live  to  a good  old  age,  mu  ft  be  good- 
humoured  and  cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our 
own  power  $ yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  actions,  de- 
pends greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either  ailociate  with  cheer- 
ful or  melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the  amufements  and. 
offices  of  life,  or  fit  Prill  and  brood  over  our  calamities  as  we  choofe. 
Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  certainly  in  our  power,  and  from 
thefe  the  mind  generally  takes  its  cart. 

The  variety  of  feenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the  fenfes, 
were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our  attention  from  being  too 
long  fixed  upon  any  one  object.  Nature  abounds  with  variety, 
and  the  mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contempla- 
ting new  objects.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of  reliev- 
ing the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn  the  attention  frequently  to  new 
objedls.  Examine  them  for  feme  time.  When  the  mind  begins 
to  recoil,  (hift  the  feene.  By  this  means,  a conftant  fucceffion  of 
new  ideas  maybe  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  entirely  difap- 
pear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  reading 
or  writing  on  fuch Tubj eels  as  deeply  engage  the  attention,  wall 
feoner  expel  grief  than  the  moft  fprightly  amufements. 

As  the  body  cannot  be  healthly  u'nlefs  it  be  exerci.fed;  neither 
can  the  mind.  Indolence  liouri fees  grief.  When  the  mind  has  no- 
thing elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells  there. 
Few  people  who  purfue  bufmefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief. 
Inf  lead  therefore  of  abltra£ting  ourfelves  from  the  world  or  bull- 
nefs,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with 
more  than  ufual  attention,  to  difeharge  with  double  diligence  the 
fun&ions  of  our  ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful 
and  fecial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  not  to  be  negledled.  Thefe,  by  lead- 
ing the  mind  infenfibly  to  the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objebls, 
help  to  difpel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other  happy  effePcs, 
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Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake  thenifelve? 
to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It 
feldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  character,  and  conili- 
tution. 


Of  Love . 


LOVE  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions;  at  leaft,  when 
it  becomes  violent,  it  is.lefs  fubjedt  to  the  controul  either  of  the 
underftanding  or  will,  than  any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feve- 
« ral  other  paffions  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  indivi- 
dual, but  love  is  neceflary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  itfeli  : 
It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  paffion  fhould  be  deeply  rcoted  in 
the  human  bread; . 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  paffion,  it  is  feldom  fo  rapid  in  its  pro- 
grefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  perfons  fall  defperately  in  love 
all-afc-once.  We  would  therefore  advile  every  one.  before  he  tam- 
pers with  this  paffion,  to  c-onfider  well  the  probability  of  his  being 
able  to  obtain  the  obje£I  of  his  love.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
fhould  avoid  every  occafion  of  increafmg  it.  He  ought  immediate- 
ly to  fly  the  company  of  the  beloved  objedt  ; to  apply  his  mind 
attentively  to,  bufmefs  or  ftudy ; to  take  every  kind  of  amufement ; 
and  above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  poftible,  to  find  another  cbjedl  which 
may  engage  his  affedtions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  no  paffion  with  which  people  is  fo  ready  to  tamper  as  love, 
although  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some  men  make  love  for  amufe- 
ment, others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  (how  their  confe- 
quence  with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of  cruel- 
ty, which  any  one  can  he  guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wifh  for  we 
eafily  credit.  Hence,  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into 
a fituation  wich  is  truly  deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  difeover 
that  the  pretended  lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jefting 
with  this  paffion.  When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  it  admits 
of  no  other  cure  but  the  poffieffion  ol  its  objedt,  which  in  this  cafe 
ought  always  if  poftible  to  be  obtained 

* The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage  is  often  very  blameabie.  An  advantageous  match  is  the 
conftant  aim  of  parents  ; while  their  children  often  ftiffer  a real  mar- 
tyrdom betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The  fir tl  thing  which  pa- 
rents ought  to  confult  in  di  (poling  of  their  children  in  marriage,  is  cer- 
tainly their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard  always  paid  to  thefe,  there 
would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and  parents  would  not  have  fo  often 
caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of  their  conduct,  after  a ruined  conftitution, 
a loft  character,  or  a diffracted  mind,  has  hi  own  them  their  lniftake. 
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Of  Religious  Melancholy . 

MANY  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as  if  they 
thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine  the  whole  of  re- 
ligion confifts  in  certain  mortifications,  or  denying  themfclves  the 
fmalieft  indulgence,  even  of  the  molt  innocent  amufements.  A 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the  dsepeft 
melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  the  fairefh  profpedfs 
vanifh,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appearance,  and  thofe  very 
objects  which  ought  to  give  delight,  afford  nothing  but  difguft. 
Life  itfe'lf  becomes  a burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded 
that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  own 
exigence. 

Perfons  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion  to  others, 
fliould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on  gloomy  fubjedfs.  That 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  true  religion  is  calculated  to 
infpire,  is  a more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the  ter- 
rors that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from  out- 
ward adds  of  witkednefs,  but  can  never  infpire  them  with  that  love 
of  God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion 
confifts. 

The  belt  way  to  counteract  the  violence  of  any  pailion,  is  to 
keep  the  mind  clofely  engaged  in  feme  ufeful  purfuit. 


G H A P T E R XL 

Of  the  Common  Evacuations . 


SHE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body  are  thofe  by 
_ ftopl,  urine  and  inieniible  perfpiration.  None  of  thefe  can 
be  long  obftructed  without  impairing  health.  When  that  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  occa* 
bon s a plethora,  or  too  great  fuinefs  of  the  vciTels. 


Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

FEW  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the  body  re* 
gular.  When  the  faeces  lie  too  long  in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the 
humours  ; and  when  they  are  too  foon  difeharged,  the  body  is  not 
futneiently  nouriftied,  A medium  is  to  be  defired,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  deep  and  exercife.  Whenever  the 
body  is  not  regular,  there  is  reaftrn  to  fufpset  a fault  in  one  or  other 
of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and  who  eat  van- 
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ous  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral  different  liquors  at  every 
meal,  have  no  reafon  to  expert  either  that  their  digeftion  will  be 
good,  or  their  difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, difturhs  every  part  of  the  animal  ceeonomy,  and  never  fails 
to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or  too  little  food  will  have 
this  effedt.  T he  former  indeed  generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and 
the  latter  coftivenefs  ; but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exadf  number  of  (lools  which 
may  be  confident  with  health,  as  thefe  differ  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  in  different  confutations,  and  even  in  the  fame  con- 
futation under  a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  how- 
ever generally  allowed,  that  one  flool  a-day  is  fufficient  for  an 
adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  moil  general  rules, 
admits  of  many  exceptions.  I have  known  perfons  in  perfedl  health 
who  did  not  go  to  flool  above  once  a-week.  Such  a degree  of  cof- 
tivenefs is  not  fafe  ; though  the  perfon  who  labours  under  it  may 
for  fame  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion 
difeafes. 


One  method  of  procuring  a flool  every  day  is  to  rife  betimes,  and 
go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavour- 
able to  regular  (lools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting 
the  perfpiration,  leffens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by  Mr.  Locke,  is 
like  wife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit  Nature,  by  going  regularly 'to 
flool,  every  morning  whether  one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this 
kind  may  be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  frequent  rccourfe  to  medicines  for  preventing 
coftivenefs,  fcldom  fail  to  ruin  their  confutations.  Purging  medi- 
cines frequently  repeated,  weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion, 
and  every  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become 
as  neceffary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftive- 
nefs, ought  rather,  if  noftihle,  to  remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs. 
They  (hould  go  thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  or  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other  regimen  neceffary 
in  this  cafe,  will  be  found  under  the  article  CoJHvenefs , where  this 
Hate  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  a habitual  loofenefs  ought 
Hkewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of  their  complaint.  They 
(hould  ufe  food  which  braces  and  (Lengthens  the  bowels,  and 
which  is  rather  of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of 
the  fined  flour,  cheefe^  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their 
drink  (hould  be  red-port,  claret,,  brandy  and  water,  in  which 
to  ailed  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  obftrudled  perfpi- 
ration, perfons  affedled  with  it  ought  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  to 
wear  flannel  next  their  (kin,  and  take  every  other  method  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration.  Further  diredlions,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Loofenefs* 
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Of  Urine. 

SO  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  and  appear- 
ances of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  deter- 
mined rules  for  judging  of  either*.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine 
ought  to  be  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  aliment., 
But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble  of  meafmring  both, 
he  would  find,  that  every  thing  which  altered  the  degree  of  per- 
fpiration,  would  alter  this  proportion,  and  likewife,  that  different 
kinds  of  aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine* 
For  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be  given  for  judging  of 
the  precife  quantity  of  urine  which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a 
perfon  of  common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when  it 
is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents,  but  actually  cures* 
many  difeafes,  it  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  promoted  ; and  every 
thing  that  may  ohflrudt  it  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the 
fecretion  and  difcharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary  life, 
fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of  a dry  and 
hearing  quality,  liquors  which  are  aftrihgent  and  heating,  as  red- 
port,  claret,  and  fuch  like.  Thoie  who  fufpecl  that  their  urine 
is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any  fymptoms  of  the  gravel, 
ought  to  avoid  thefe  things,  and  whatever  elfe  has  a tendency  to 
leffen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only  re-abfbrbed 
or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids,  but,  by  Stagnating  in 
the  bladder,  it  becomes  thicker,  the  more  watry  parts  flying  off 
firft,  and  the  more  grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the 
conftant  tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of 
ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence,  indolent 
and  fedentary  people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 
perfons  of  a more  active  life. 

* It  has  long  been  an  observation  among  phyrtcians,  that  the  ap^ 
pearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be  depeuu 
ded  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this,  who  confiders  how  many  ways 
it  may  be  affected,  and  confequently  have  its  appearance  altered.  The 
pallions,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quantity  and  quality  ot  the 
food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  date  of  the  other  evacuations,  an  & 
numberlefs  other  caufes,  are fuffi client  to  induce  a change  either  in  the 
quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this,  will 
be  aftonifhed  at  the  impudence  of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to 
find  out  difeafes,  and  preferibe  to  patients  from  the  bare  infpection  oftheir 
urine.  Thefe  importers,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain, 
and  by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs  con- 
fiderable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  prevail  in  this 
country,  that  in  favour  of  urine-doctors  is  the  ftrongert.  The  common 
people  have  ff ill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  flcill,  although  it  has  been 
demonftrated  that  no  one  of  them  is  able  to  diftingujfh  the  urine  of  a 
horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  from  that  of  a man. 
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Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have  brought  on 
very  tedious,  and  even  incurable  di (orders,  by  retaining  their  urine 
too  long,  from  a falfc  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
di (tended,  it  often  ioofes  its  power  of  acbion  altogether,  or  be- 
comes paralytic,  and  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the  urine, 
or  expel  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  poft- 
poned.  Delicacy  is  a virtue  ; -but  that  can  never  be  reckoned 
true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to  rifle  his  health  or  hazard 
his  life. 

Urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  frfaall  a quantity,  by 
drinking  large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  exceflive 
ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  11  i mu  I ate  s the  kidnies,  di- 
lutes the  blood,  &c.  This  diiorder  very  icon  weakens  the  body, 
and  induces  a consumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be 
mitigated  by  ftrengh'tening  diet  and  aftringeiit  medicines,  inch  are 
recommended  under  the  article  Diabetes . 


Of  the  Perfpiration. 

INSENSIBLE  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the  g reate  ft  of 
all  the  difeharges  from  the  human  body.  It  is  of  fo  great  impor- 
tance to  health,  that  few  difeafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly 
on;  but  when  it  is  obitnicted,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  d bordered. 
This  difeharge,  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than  any  of  the 
reft,  is  confeqiiently  lefs  attended  to.  Hence,  acute  fevers,  rhea- 
matifms,  agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from  obftruefted  perfpiration 
before  we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  molt  of  them  impute  their 
difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had  caught,  or  to  flight 
ones  which  had  been  neglected.  For  this  reafon,  in  (lead  of  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  difference 
in  different  feafons,  climates,  confutations,  &c.  wefhall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  the  eaufes  which  moft  commonly  obftrucf  it, 
and  to  fcow  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their 
influence  counteracted  Jby  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  at- 
tention to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually  fome  thou  lands  of  ufeful 
lives.  * 


Changes  in  the  Atmofpherc * 

ONE  of  the  moft  common  eaufes  of  obftruefted  perfpiration,  or 
catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  changeablenefs  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch 
changes  happen  more  frequently  than  in  Britain.  With  us,  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different  in  the  differ- 
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cut  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change  a I molt  from  one  extreme 
10  another  in  a few  days,  and  fometimes  even  in  the.courfe  of  one 
day.  That  fiich  changes  mull  aitedb  the  date  of  the  perfpiration 
is  obvious  to  every  one*. 

The  belt  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againfl  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every  day.  Thofe  who  keep  moil 
within  doors  are  moil  liable  to  catch  cold-  Such  perfcns  generally 
render  themfelves  Jo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted  changes 
in  the  atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppreiTions  of 
the  bread,  Sec.  they  become  a kind  of  living  barometers. 


Wei  Clothes. 

WET  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefsobflruct  the  perfpiration^ 
but  their  moidure,  by  being  abforbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body, 
greatly  increafe's  the  danger.  The  mod  robuft  confcitution  is  not 
proof  againfl  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes  ; they  daily  oc- 
cafion  levers,  rheumatifms,  and  ether  fatal "diforders,  even  in  the 
young  and  healty. 

It  is  impofllble  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad,  to  avoid 
fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might  generally  be  iefiened, 
if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  foon  ; when 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they  often  fit 
or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently 
fie cd  even  whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent  inftanees- 
which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  conduct,  ought  to  deter 
others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 


ei  Feci . 


EVEN  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafe's.  The  cholic,  in  flam* 
mations  of  the  bread  and  of  the  bowels,  the  iliac  paffion,  cholera 
morbus,  8c c.  are  often  occafioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will  render 
this  led  dangerous;  but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  be  avoided. 

die  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not  accuilomed  to  have  their 
clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould  be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpedl. 

* l never  knew  a more  remarkable  infiance  of  the  uncertainty  of* 
the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  while  I was  writing  thefc 
notes.  This  morning,  Augufi  14,  1783,  the  thennoii>eter  in  the 
Jhade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a very  few  days  ago  it 
ftood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  reflects  on  fuch  great  and  fudden 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  will  he  furprifed,  to  find  colds,  coughs,, 
rheums,  with  other  aife&ions  of  the  bread  and  bowels;,  fo  couunoiu. 
in  this  country. 
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Night  Air , 

THE  perfpiration  is  often  obftrucled  by  night-air  *,  even  in  fum- 
mer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews  which  fall  plentifully  af- 
ter the  hotted:  day,  make  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the 
weather  is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening-dews  are 
more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day,  to  be  abroad  in  the  cool 
evening  *,  but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  value 
their  health.  The  effects  of  evening-dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and 
almofii  imperceptible  ; but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded : 
We  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much 
heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration 
has  been  great,  thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  at- 
tending to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where  the  exhalations  and 
dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often  feized  with  intermitting  fe- 
vers, quinfeys,  and  other  dangerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds . 

BEDS  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being  ufed,  {landing 
in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without  fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in 
all  places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and  wet, 
arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may,  by  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting 
liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpiration  reftored  ; but  if  he  be 
put  into  a cold  room,  and  laid  on  a damp  "bed,  it  will  be  more  ob- 
iftrudted,  and  the  word  confequenccs  will  enfue.  Travellers  fhould 
avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe 
infedled  with  the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof 
againft  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds  are  to  be  met 
with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for  the  reception  of  llrangers 
are  often  equally  dangerous.  All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when 
not  frequently  ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pofiible  that  I 
Beds,  which  are  not  dept  in  above  two  or  three  times  a year,  fhould 
be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  people  complain 
of  having  caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  realon  is  obvi- 
ous : Were  they  careful  never  to  fleep  in  a bed  but  what  was  fre- 
quently ufed,  they  would  feldom  find  any  ill  confequences  from  a i 
change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  perfon,  when  on  a j 
tufiqthan  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept  on  purpofe  for  llrangers.  E 
That  iil-judged  piece  of  complaisance  becomes  a real  injury.  All 
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tfie  bad  confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  prevented 
in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to  deep  in  the  fparc- 
beds,  and  retign  them  to  ftrangers  when  they  come.  In  inns,  where 
the  beds  are  ufed  aimed:  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceffary  than 
to' keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom,  laid  to  be  praUifed  in  many  inns./  of 
damping  fheets,  and  preffing  them,  in  order  to  fave  wafhing,  and 
afterwards  laying  them  on  the  beds,  ought,  when  difeovered,  to 
be  punifhed  with  feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder,  and 
will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-fhot.  Indeed,  no  linen, 
efpecially  if  it  has  been  wafhed  in  winter,  ought  to  be  uied  until 
it  has  been  expofed  for  fome-time  to  the  fire  ; nor  is  this  opera- 
tion lefs  neceffary  for  linen  wafhed  in  fummer,  if  it  has  lain  by 
for  any  length  of  time.  This  caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gen- 
tlemen are  often  exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at 
an  inn,  yet  pay  little  regard  to  a circumftance  of  more  importance4'. 

Damp  Houfes 

FREQUENTLY  produce  the  like  ill-confequences  ; for  this 
reafon,  thofe  who  build, fhould  be  careful  to  choofe  a dry  fituation. 
A houfe  which  hands  on  a damp,  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  ne- 
ver be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where  the  ground  is  ex- 
ceeding dry,  fhould  have  the  firft  floor  a little  raifed.  Servants 
and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  (lories,  fel- 
dom  continue  long  in  health  : Mailers  ought  furely  to  pa  y fome 
regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,* merely  to  avoid  fome 
trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe 
almoft  as  foon  as  the  mafons,  plafterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it : 
Such  houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  but  like- 
wife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c.  The  afthmas,  confump- 
tions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who 
work  in  thefe  articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafonable  piece  of 
cleanlinefs  ; I mean  the  pernicious  cuftom  of  waffling  them  imme- 
diately before  company  is  put  into  them.  Moft  people  catch  cold, 
if  they  fit  but  a very  fhort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately  wafli- 

If  a perfon  fufpe&s  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  Ample  precaution  of 
taking  off  the  fheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all,  or  moft  of  his 
clothes  on,  will  prevent  ail  danger.  I have  praftifed  this  for  many 
f ears,  and  never  havp  been  hurt  by  damp  beds  ; though  UQ  conftitution, 
without  care,  is  proof  againft  s]ieir  baneful  influence, 
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ed  ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  a fituation,  and  even* 
t&e  rob  nil  are  not  always  proof  againft  its  influence*. 


Sudden  Tranjitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 


PERSPIRATION  is  frequently  ob  dm  died  by  fudden  trail  H- 
tions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  feldom  caught,  ttnlefs  when  peo- 
ple have  been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rarifies  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfoiration  ; but  when  thefe  are 
fuddenly  checked,  the  confequences  mud  be  bad.  It  is  impoflible 
for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occaiions  j but  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  their  power  to  lei  themfelves  cool  gradually,  to  put  on 
their  clothes  when  they  leave  oft  work,  to  make,  choice  of  a dry 
place  to  reft  themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields.' 
Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  cbferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and  other 
fatal  difor-ders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold 
water,  or  fmali  liquors.  This  conduct  is  extremely  dangerous. 
Third  indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon, 
and  makes  us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  peafant, 
however,  knows,  if  Ills  horfeTe  permitted  to  drink  his  belly-full  o£ 
cold  water  after  violent  exerciie,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the 
liable,  or  fathered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they 
take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  if  they  were  equally 
attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

Third  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwallowing  large 
quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford  a variety  or  acid  fruits 
and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  third.  W ater 
kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  frequently 
repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effedl.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten  along 
with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  botli  quench  third  more 
effectually,  and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  extreme- 
ly hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe.  But  if  any  one  has  been  fo 
foolifh,  when  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to 
continue  his  exercife  at  lead,  till  what  lie  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects  which  flow 
from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this 
has  occafioned  immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers 
©f  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences.  Neither  is  it  fafe 

* People  imagine,  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room,  after  it  has  been 
wafhed,  that  there  is  no  clanger  from  fitting  in  it ; but  this  increafes  the 
danger.  The  evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  ren- 
ders the  damp  more  adive. 
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when  warm,  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like. 
Thefe,  indeed,  have  not  fo  fudden.  an  effect  on  the  body  as  cold 
liquors,  but  they  are  notwithstanding  dangerous,  and  ouuht  to  be 
. avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors  till  the  pores 
are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going  into  the  cold  air,  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Colds,  coughs  and  inflammations  of  the  bread, 
are  tne  ufual  effedts  of  this  condudt  : Yet  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm  liquors  for  feve- 
ral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  coldeil  ninht* 
or  to  ramble  about  in  the  flreetsN 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  isjiot,  to  throw  open  a win- 
dow,  and  to  lit  neaT  it.  This  is  a moll  dangerous  practice.  A per- 
fon  had  better  fit  without-doors  than  in  fuc'h  a fituation,  as  the 
current  of  air  is  directed  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often  been  occafioned 
oy  fitting  or  (landing  thinly  clothed  near  an  open  window.  Nor 
is  beeping  wi  tn  open  winaows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  ne« 
vei  to  be  Gone,  even  in  the  hotted  feafon,  uniefs  the  window  is  at 
a d i dance,  fvleciianics  frequently  contract  fatal  difeafes,  by  work- 
ing ftript  at  an  open  window,  and  I would  advife  all  of  them  to 
beware  of  fucH  a practice. 

hew  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold,  than  keeping  their 
own  houfes  too  warm  ; inch  perfons  may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort 
of  hot-houfes ; they  can  hardly  dir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour, 
bin  at  tiie  hazard  oi  their  lives.  "Were  there  no  other  reafon  for 
keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  fufficient : But  no 
ho  life  that  is  too  not  can  be  wholefome  ; heat  dedroys  the  fpring 
aua  eiauicity  or  tne  air,  and  renders  it  lefs  lit  for  expanding  the 
lungs,  and  the  Other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  confumptions 
anu  otuer  difeafes  of  the  lungs  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work 
in  forges,  glafs-houfes,  and  the  like. 

Som^  ate  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  themfelves  when  hot 
Ui  cold  water.  Not  only  levers,  but*  madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently 
been  the  efteH  of  this  conduct.  Indeed,  it  looks  too  like  the  adi on 
of  a madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confederation. 

f be  ipiult  cl  all  theie  obiervations  is,  that  every  one  ought  to 
avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all  fudden  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  pof- 

nble  ; or,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 
gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftri£t  an  attention  to  thefe  things 

* The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great-towns,  where  fuch  num- 
beis  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  pernicious.  The  breath 
ot  a numoer  of  people  crowded  into  a low  apartment,  with  the  addition 
or  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor. 
*c.  mint  not  only  render  it  hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  Diaces,  but  dan- 
gerous to  go  out  of  them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere,  ' 
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would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So  far  is  this  from  being  my 
defign,  that  the  very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I fhall  put  an  end  to  this  part  of  my  fubjedb,  by  giving  an  ab- 
ftradt  of  the  advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpedt  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  “ A man,5’  fays  he,  “who  is  bleffed  with  good  health, (hould 
“ confine  himfelf  to  no  particular  rules,  either  with  refpect  to  re- 
gimen  or  medicine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his  man- 
<c  ner  of  living;  to  be  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes  in  the  coun- 
“ try  to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequently  to 
<e  ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food  that  is  com- 
“ monly  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes  lefs  ; 
4C  fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to 
“ forbear  it ; to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  al- 
“ ways  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He  ought  neither 
“ too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcrupuloully  to  avoid,  intercourfe 
“ with  the  fair  fex  : Pleafures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  ren- 
“ der  the  body  alert  and  abtive ; but,  when  too  frequently  repea- 
u ted,  weak  and  languid.  He  fhould  be  careful  in  time  of  health 
*£  not  to  deftroy,  by  excefles  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  conftitu- 
? tioji  which  fhould  fupport  him  under  fieknefs.” 
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C H A P T E R XII. 


Of  the  Knowledge  and  Cure  of  Difeafes* 


iE  knowledge  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon 
fei entitle  principles  as  many  imagine.  It  is  chiefly  the  re- 
fult  of  experience  and  obfervation.  By  attending  the  lick,  and  care- 
fully  obfervine  the  various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a great  decree 
of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diking  uifhing  their  fymp- 
toms,  and  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence,  fenfible  hurfes, 
and  other  perfons  who  wait  upon  the  Tick,  often  difeover  a dif- 
eafe fo  oner  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  phytic.  We  do  not 
infinuate  that  a medical  education  is  of  no  ufe  : it  is  douhtlefs  o£ 
the  greateft  importance  ; but  it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  ob«* 
fervation  and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  aflemblage  of  fymptoms^ 
and  mull  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  which  are  mofl  obvious  and 
permanent.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  giving  a claffical  arrangement  of 
difeafes,  according  to  the  fyfcematic  method,  it  will  be  more  f lik- 
able, in  a performance  of  this  nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate 
defeription  of  each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs  ; and,  where  any 
of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near  refemblance  to  thofe 
of  another,  to  take  notice  of  that  circum dance,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  point  out  the  peculiar  or  charahleriflic  fymptoms  by 
which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due  attention  to  thefe,  the 
mvd’tigation  of  difeafes  will  be  found  lefs  difficult  than  moil  peo- 
ple would  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  temper  of  mind,  con- 
futation, and  manner  of  life,  will  greatly  aflifl:,  both  in  the  invefti- 
gation  and  treatment  of  difeafes. 

Iir  childhood,  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves  extremely 
irritable, and  the  fluids  thin:  whereas, in  old  age, the  fibres  are  rigid, 
the  nerves  become  almoft  infenfible,  and  many  of  the  veflels  im- 
perviable.  1 hefe,and  other  peculiarities, render  the  difeafes  of  the 
young  and  aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe,  they  mull  require  a 
different  method  ol  treatment.  " ( 
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Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not  afflidl  the  other 
fex  : befides  the  nervous  fyfiem  being  more  irritable  in  them  than 
in  men,  their  difeafes  require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They  ate  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations  *,  and  all  ftimulatrngf 
medicines  ought  to  be  adminiltered  to  them  with  a {paring  hand.. 

Particular  confiitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons  to  peculiar  dii- 
eafes,  but  like  wife  render  it  neceffary  to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  A delicate  perfon,  for-  example,  with  weak  nerves, . 
who  lives  moftly  within  doors,  mult  not  be  treated,  under  any  dif— 
eafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,, 
and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  Fear, 
anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper,  both  occasion  and  aggravate  difeafes. 
In  vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies 
which  proceed  from  the  mind.  When  it  is  affedfed,  the  belt  me- 
dicine is  to  footh  the  paffions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  po liable. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  or  place 
where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as 
live  in  low  mar  (by  fituations  are  fu  eject  to  many  difeafes  which  i 
, are  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thofe  who» 
breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have  many  maladies  to  which  the 
more  happy  rallies  are  entire  llrangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly, 
and  indulge,  in  llrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes  which  do  not 
affedfc  the  temperate  and  abftemious,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different  occupations  and 
fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  peculiar  difeafes.  It  is  therefore 
neceffary  to  enquire  into  the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
&c.  This  will  not  only  affift  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but  will' 
likewife  diredl  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  impru-  • 
dent  to  treat  trie  laborious  and  the  fedentary  precifely  in  the  fame 
manner,  even  fupppfing  them  to  labour  under  the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  the  difeafe  be  conllitution- 
al  or  accidental j whether  it  has  been  of  long  or  fhort  duration; 
whether  it  proceeds  from  any  great  and  hidden  alteration  in  the 
diet,  manner  of  life,  &c.  The  {late  of  the  patient’s  body,  and  of 
the  other  evacuations,  ought  alio  to  be  enquired  into  and  whether 
he  can  with  eaie  perform  all  the  vital  and  animal  functions,  as 
breathing,  digeftion,  &c. 

Lafily,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  what  difeafes  the  patient  has 
formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  medicines  were  moft  beneficial 
to  him  ; if  he  has  a llrong  averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  anfwered  by  diet 
alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment 
of  difeafes.  Thofe  who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine  poffeffes  fome  wonderful 
power  or  feeret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows  enough 
•f  drugSj  that  he  muft  do  well.  This  miftake  has  many  ill  confe- 
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quences  ; it  makes  people  truft  to  drugs,  and  negledt  their  own  en- 
deavours ; beiides,  it  difcourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  Tick 
; where  medicines  cannot  be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  place,  and,  when  admi- 
Differed  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much  good  ; but  when  they 
i are  put  in  place  of  every  thing  elfe,  or  adminiffered  at  random, 

> which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muff  do  mile  hie  f.  We  therefore 
wifh  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  puriuit  of  fecret 
j medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are  acquainted  with.  The  proper 
regulation  of  thefe  may  often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little 
; danger  of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The  diet  ought, 
therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  dig  eft  ion.  ft  would 

I be  as  prudent  for  a perfon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk, 
as  for  one  in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  fame 
quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfect  health!  Even  abflpience  alone 
will  often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  oecahoned  by 
[-  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleurifies,  peripneu- 
monies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infuffons  of  mucilaginous 
plants,  roots,  & c.  are  not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but 
i they  are  likewife  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be  adminiitered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where  there  are  no 
1 fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the  patient  muff:  be  fqp- 
B ported  with  cordials,  that  intention  can  always  be  more  effectually 
r anfwered  by  nouri  filing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  me- 
, dicines  yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance  in  chronic 
a than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  afflidted  with  low  fpirits,  wind, 
: weak  nerves,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  generally  find 
) more  benefit  from  the  life  of  folid  food  and  generous  liquors,  than 

I from  ail  the  cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be  ad- 
miftered  to  them.  The  feurvy  will  fooner  yield  to  a proper  vege- 
table diet,  than  to  all  the  antifcOrbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  ftomach  is  fo  much  weakened  as  to 
be  unable  to  digeft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  affimilate 
| the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only 
] fupport  the  patient, but  will  often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other 
: medicine  has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  importance  than  to 
3 diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has  long  induced  people  to 
j fhut  up  the  lick  from  all  communication  with  the  external  air,  has 
[(  done  great  mifehief.  foot  only  in  fevers  hut  in  many  other  difeafes, 

I the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  having  the  frefli  air, 
prudently  admitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines 
which  can  be  given  him.  \ 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confidered  as  a medicine. 
Saiing,  or  riding  on  hcrfeback,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fern 
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vice  in  the  cure  of  confumptions,  glandular  obdru&ions,  &c.  than 
any  medicine  yet  known.  In  .difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed 
it  ate  of  the  folkis,  the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnadic 
regimen,  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of  difeafes 
than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fullered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes, 
"whatever  perfpires  from  his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  it,  which  ferves  to  nourifii  the  difeafe  and  increafe  the  danger. 
.Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  *,  mod  of  them 
may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  ail  of  them  it  is  highly  necefiary 
Jbcth  for  the  patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  necefiary,  might  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in  difeafes.  Regimen 
will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom 
Succeed  where  a proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this  reafon, in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always  given  the  find  place  to  regi- 
men. Thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  medicine  may  confine  themfelves 
to  it  only.  For  others,  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  recom- 
mended fome  of  the  moll  fimple  but  approved  forms  of  medicine 
in  every  difeafe.  Thefe,  however,  are  never  to  be  adminiftered  but 
by  people  of  better  underftanding  *}  nor  even  by  them  without  the 
greated  precaution. 


C H APTE  R XIII. 

Of  Fevers  in  General. 

/frORE  than  one  half  of  mankind  are  faid  to  perifii  by  fevers. 
J/w  I Their  mod  general  caufes  are  infection,  errors  in  diet , un- 
vuholefome  air , violent  emotions  of  the  mind , excefs  or  JuppreJJion  ofufual. 
evacuations , external  or  internal  injuries , and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  er 
cold.  As  moil  of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of  at  confiderable 
length,  and  their  effects  fhown,  we  final!  not  now  refume  the  con- 
fideration  of  tliem,  but  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would 
wifii  to  avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  mod  punc- 
tual attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  mod  frequent  of  ail  difeafes,  but  they  are 
like  wife  the  mod  complex.  In  the  mod  fimple  fpecies  of  fever 
there  is'  always  a combination  of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The 
■diftiriguilbing  fymptoms  of  fevers  are,  increafed  heat , frequency  of 
pulfe , Ifs  of  appetite,  general  debility, pain  in  the  head,  and  a difficulty 
in  performing  feme  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions , I he  otner  lymp- 
ioms,  ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  third,  anxiety,  de- 
lirium, wearinefs,  wading  of  the  flefh,  want  of  deep,  or  the  deep 
ciifturbed  and  not  refrelhing.. 

.When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the.  patient  generally  com- 


plains  fir (l  of  langour  or  liffleffnefs,  forenefsof  the  fiefh  or  the  bon^s, 
heavinefs  of  the  head,  lot's  of  appetite,  hcknefs,  with  clamminefs 
of  the  mouth  ; after  fome  time  come  on  exceffive  heat,  violent 
third,  reftleffnefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it.  always  begins  with  an  un- 
eafy  fenfation  of  eSceffive  cold,  accompanied  with  debility  and 
lofs  of  appetite  ; frequently  the  cold  is  attended  with  fhivering, 
oppreffion  about  the  heart,  and  ficknefs  at  kcomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  intermitting,  and 
fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruption  pr  topical  inflam- 
mation, as  the  fmall-pox,  eryfipelas,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is 
meant  that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  which  knows  no  remarkable  increafe  or  abate- 
ment of  the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into 
acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acdte  when  its  pro- 
grefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  violent  ; but  when  thefe  are 
more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  flow.  When  with  livid 
or  petechial  fpots,  the  fever  is  called  malignant)  putrid,  ox  petechial* 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in  degree.  It 
has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes,  or  exacerbations  and  remif- 
fions,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  thofe,  which,  during  the 
time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evident  intervals 
or  remiiTions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an 
offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
the  kick,  to  obferve  with  diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and 
to  endeavour  to  a Gift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed, 
as  to  have  a conflant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is 
injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  fweat,  (tool, 
expectoration,  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  the  efforts  of  Nature,  at  the 
beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would 
feldom  continue  long  5 but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neglect- 
ed or  counteracted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal. 
There  are  daily  inftances  of  perfons,  who  after  catching  cold,  have 
all  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning,  fever  *,  but  by#keeping  warm, 
drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm  water,  fee. 
the  fymptoms  in  a few  hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevent- 
ed. When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  belt  method  of  ob- 
viating their  effects  is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Ourdefign  is  to  mark  the  moft  obvious  fymptoms  in  fevers,  and 
to  point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpect  to  his 
diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe 
articles,  the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will,  in  a great  meafure, 
direbt  cur  conduCt. 

Aimoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great  thirft,  and 
calls  out  foy  drink,  efpecially  of  a cooling  nature.  This  at  once 
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points  out  the  ufe  of  water 9 and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is 
fio  likely  to  abate  the  heat,  remove  fpafms  and  obliruciions,  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  (hort, 
produce  every  ffilutary  effect,  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory  fever, 
as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak 
liquor,  of  which  water  is  the  bails  ? The  neceffity  of  diluting  li- 
quors is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  {kin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  t'hirft  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful  to  patients 
in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits  ; as  decodlions  of  tama- 
rinds, apple-tea,  orange-whey,  and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors 
might  alfo  be  prepared  from  marfhmallow-roots,  linfeed,  lime- 
tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  efpecially 
when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  fhould 
never  be  deiiied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  the  patient  generally  complains  of 
great  laffitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no  inclination  to  move.  This 
evidently  fhows  the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  partible, 
in  bed.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence  of 
the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  all 
her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often 
remove  a fever  at  the  beginning  ; but  when  the  patient  druggies 
with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  dee- 
per, and  renders  it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  often 
verified  in  travellers,  who  happen,  when  on  a journey,  to  be  feized 
with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel 
with  the  fever  upon  them,  which  condudt  feldom  fails  to  render  it 
fatal. 

In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be  kept  eafy. 
Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick.  Every  thing  that  difturbs 
the  imagination  increafes  the  difeafe;  for  which  reafon,  every  per- 
fon  in  a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither  allow- 
ed to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  leaff  affect  or  difeom- 
pofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateff  inclination  for 
drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite  for  folid  food  ; hence,  the 
impropriety  of  Tging  him  to  take  victuals,  is  evident.  Much  folid 
food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful : It  oppreffes  Nature,  and  in- 
ftead of  nouriihing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed  the  difeafe. 
What  food  the  patient  takes  fhould  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and 
of  eafy  dlgeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as 
panada,  roafted  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill,  run  diredtly 
to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c. 
into  the  patient,  who,  perhaps,  never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafte 
fuch  liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever, 
this  condubl  muff  increafe  it,  and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  rea- 
dy way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweet-meats  and 
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©their  delicacies,  is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  always 
harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  hurt  the  ftomach. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  bv  a patient  in  a fever,  than  frefh  air. 
It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools  the  blood,  revives  the 
fpirits,  and  proves  every  way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  & 
manner  ft i fled  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  freih  air  ; yet  fuel*, 
is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft  people,  that  the  moment 
they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he  fhould  be  kept  in  a 
clofe  chamber,  into  which  not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  muft  be  ad- 
mitted. Inftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftream  of  frefh 
air  into  a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool* 
Indeed,  its  degree  of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is. 
agreeable  to  one  in  perfect  health. 

Nothing,  {polls  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  or  hurts  the  pa- 
tient more,  than  a number  of  people  breathing  in  it.  When  the 
blood  is  inflamed,  air  that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly  will  great- 
ly iucreafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  be- 
comes unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a noxious 
quality,  which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  depreffed,  he  is 
not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials,  but  every  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  cheer  and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a mistaken, 
zeal,  when  they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  inftead  of  folacing  his 
mind  with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion,  fright  him  with 
the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  would  be  unfuitable  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  confequences  of  this 
condudl. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever  generally  fug- 
gefts  the  neceflity  of  bleeding.  This  notion  teems  to  have  taken  its 
rife  from  moft  fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  art 
inflammatory  nature  ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  feldom. 
robe  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and  a different  manner  of 
living,  have  fo  changed  the  (hate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is 
now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceffary.  In  low, 
nervous  fevers,  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurt- 
ful, as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &e.  W" e would  re- 
commend this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is 
a^i  excellent  medicine  when  neceffary,  but  fhould  never  be  wan- 
tonly performed. 

It  is  1 ikewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is  always  neceffary 
in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When  the  fever  proceeds  from  an  oh- 
ftrudted  perfpiration,  this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient 
only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinks 
freely  of  water-gruel,  or  any  othsr  weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will 
feldom  fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the 
diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally  af- 
fects the  fkin  at  the  beginning  of  a fever  j it  will  open  the  pores. 
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and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by  means  of  which  the  fever  may 
often  be  carried  off'.  But  inftead  of  this,  the  common  prat'd  ice  is 
to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a hot 
nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  increafe  the  fpafms^  and 
render  the  difeafe  more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers;  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  patient’s 
longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  and  often  point  out  what 
may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every 
thing  that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave  ; but  it  is  generally  right 
to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  deiire,  though  it  may 
not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  (to- 
mach  will  generally  digefl ; and  fuch  things  have  fcmetimes  a very 
happy  effedf. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great  care  is  necef- 
firry  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  perform,  by  too  foon  imagining 
themfelves  well,  have  loll  their  lives,  or  contracted  other  difeafes 
of  an  obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is  v/eak  and  de- 
licate, it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Moderate 
exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided  ; agreeable  company  will  alfo  have  a good 
efredf.  The  diet  mult  be  light,  but  nourifhing.  It  fhoukl  be  taken 
frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a time 
to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach  may  crave. 


C H A PTER  XIV. 

Of  Inter  mining  Fevers , or  Agues 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  opportunity  both  of 
I obferving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo  the  effects  of  medicine,. 
No  perfon  can  be  at  a lofs  to  diftinguifh  an  intermitting  fever 
from  any  other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoff  imi- 
verfally  known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their  names  from 
the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quotidian,  tertian,  quar- 
tan, &c. 

CAUSES.— — Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia  from  putrid 
ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their  abounding  in  rainy 
feafons,  and  being  molt  frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is 
marfhy.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much 
(tone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  fiev/s,  ly- 
ing upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  depreffmg  paflions, 
und  the  like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a high  country  remove  to 
a low  one,  they  are  generally  feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and 
to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  molt  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  whatever 
relaxes  the  folids,  diminifties  the  perfpiration^.  or  obftru&s  that 
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circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  vefiels,  difpofes  the 'body  to 

agues.  ^ . ' 

SYMPTOMS.- — —An  intermitting  fever  generally  begins  with 

•a  pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wearinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  ftretching,  yawning,  with  fomctimes  great  bcknefs 
and  vomiting  ; to  which  fucceed  thivering.  and  violent  Taking. 
Afterwards  the  fit  in  becomes  moift,  and  a profufe  fweat  breaks 
out  which  generally  terminates  the  ht  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes 
the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  perion  thinks  himfelf  in 
perfect  health  ; but  it  is  more  commonly  preceded  by  hilleffneis, 
lots  of  appetite,  and  the  fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN.- While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient  ought  to 


■on  the  fweat,  and  confequently  fhorten  the  paroxyfm  *. 

Between  tire  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be-mpported  with  food, 
that  is  nouriiliing,  but  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chick- 
en broths,  fago,  gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch- 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of 
lemons  or  oranges,  arid  fomctimes  a little  weak  punch.  He  may 
like  wife  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood, 
or  water- trefoil,  and  may  now- and- then  take  a glafs  of  fmall  wine, 
in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other  bitter,  has  been  in- 


As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  m an  ague  are  to  brace  the  folids, 
and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife  between  the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  is  able  to  go  abroad,  rid- 
ing on  ho r Aback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if 
he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exerc-ife,  lie  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his 
flrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  intermit- 
ting fever,  than  indulging  a lazy,  indolent  difpofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will  often  go  off 
without  medicine  ; and  when  the  difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry- 
country,  there  is  feldom  any  clanger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its 
courfe  ; but  when  the  patient’s  iirength Teems  to  decline,  or  the 
paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought 
immediately  to  be  adminiftered.  This,  however,  fhoukl  never  be 
done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  pa- 
tient has  had  fever al  fits  of  {baking  and  fweatin.g. 

MEDICINE.— The  Hr  ft  thing  to  be  done  in  the  cure  of  an 

intermitting  fever,  is  to  cl  e a life  the  (tomach  and  bowels.  This  ren- 
ders the  application  of  other  medicines  more  fafe  and  efficacious- 

Sf  Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  put 
mto  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
commencement  of  thehotnt,  promotes  the  fweat,  fhortens  the  fir,  re** 
iieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  difeafe. 
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In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vifcicT 
phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  difcharged  by- 
vomit;  which* points  out  the  nbceffity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits 
are  therefore  to  be  adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine,  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  powder  will  be 
iufficient  from  an  adult,  and  for  a younger  perfon  the  dole  mu  Pc  be 
lefs  in  proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  ihould 
be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return,  of  the  fit,  and  may 
be  repeated  at  the  defiance  of  two  or  three  days.  Vomits  not  only 
deanfie  the  Bomach,  but  inereafe  the  perfpirition  and  all  the  other 
fecretions,  which  render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  of- 
ten cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  affiiiance  of  any  other  me- 
dicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  nfeful  and  often  neceflary  in  intermitting 
fevers.  A [mart  purge  has  cured  anobftinate  ague, after  the  bark  and 
other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Vomits  are  more  fuitable 
in  this  difeafe,  and  render  purging  lefs  neceffary ; but  if  the  pa- 
tient be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by 
a dole  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fait  or  jalap. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning  of  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  when  exceffive  heat,  a delirium,  & c.  give  reafon  to 
fufpecl  an  inflammation : but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflam- 
nratory  Bate  in  intermitting  fevers, this  operation  is  rarely  neceffary. 
When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fiafely  ufa  the  Peruvian 
hark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  that  is  molt  agreeable  to 
him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the 
molt  Ample  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  belt  bark,  finely  powdered,  may  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  dofes.  Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  boluffes  as  they 
are  ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine,  a cup  of  camomik-cea,  water-gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient*. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above  defies 
may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener  during  the  interval  of  the 
fits.  By  this  method,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes 
between  each  paroxyfm.  In  a tertian  or  third-day  ague,  it  will  be 
fuflicient  to  take  a dofe  every  third  hour  during  the  interval,  and 
in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  large  a 
dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  twc» 
parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  perfon,  a fmaller 


-X-  It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  powerful  than 
that  which  has  for  foine  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its  fuperior  efficacy 
feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfect  growth  than  the  quid  bark* 
and  confequently  more  fully  impregnated  with  the  medical  properties 

of  the  plant. 
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quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  Sufficient,  and  the  dofe  muft  be 
adapted  to  the  age,  conftitution,  and  violence  of  the  Symptoms'*-. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an  ague  ; the 
patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  taking  the  medicine  as  foon 
as  the  paTOxyfms  are  Hopped,  but  fnould  continue  to  uie  it  till  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  the  difeafc  entirely  overcome.  Mod  failures  in 
the  cure  are  owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  mediciiie 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  directed  to  take  it,;  ill  the  fits  are 
Hopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin  again  at  fome  di (lance  of 
time  , by  which  means  the  clifeafe  gathers  iftrength,  and  often  re- 
turns with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may  be  prevented 
by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take  Small  dofes  of  th,e  medicine  fcr 
fome  time  after  the  Symptoms  disappear.  This  is  the  moll  Safe  me- 
thod of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  arom aliens,  and  'orange-peel, 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four  handfuls  of  c a mom  de- 
flowers, and  an  handful  of  coriander- feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a 
mortar,  may  be  ufed  in  form  or  in  fa  fi on  of  tea.  About  half  an 
handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an 
Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infu- 
fion, drank  three  or  four  times  a day,  will  greatly  promote  the  cure, 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion,  may  put  two 
handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and 
take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  o! 
the  above,  or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller  quan- 
tity of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed,  will  be  Sufficient  to  cure  an 
aguef. 

Thofe  who  cannot  Swallow  the  bark  in  fub fiance,  may  take  ,it 
in  decodlion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  in- 
fufed  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,,  frequently 
Shaking  the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfidfe,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  liquor.  A wine-glafsful  may  be  drank  three  or  four 


•v-  In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obflinate  nature,  I have  found  itne- 
•cefiary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  f after.  The  benefits  a riling  from  this 
medicine,  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity  of  it  "being  ad  in  ini  tiered  in 
alhorttime.  Several  ounces  of  bark  given  in  a few  days  will  do  more 
than  as  many  pounds  taken  in  the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this 
medicine  is  intended  either  to  Hop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  obflinate 

A 

ague,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  in  as  fall  as  the  tlomach  can  poffibly*  bear  it. 
Inattention  to  this  circumftance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  heft 
medicines  of  which  we  are  in  poifeffion. 

f There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or  barks, 
which  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  would  fucceed  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  efpecially  when  ailifted  by  aromatics.  But  as  Peruvian 
bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to 
be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate,  it  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch 
after  new  medicines.  W e cannot  however  omit  taking  notice,  that  Peru- 
vian bark  is  very  often  adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  cohliderable  Ikiil 
to  diftinguifli  between  the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make 
people  very  cautious  of  whom  they  pupchafe  it. 
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times  a day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  oecrJion.  If  a decod) io-n  be 
more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  brake- 
root  briuieti,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  wormwood,  may  be 
boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  into  an  EnglHh  pint.  To  .the  (trained 
liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of 
it  taken  frequently. 

In  obllinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much  more  effica- 
cious when  a (lifted  by  brandy,  or  other  warm  cordials,  than  taken 
alone.  This  I have  had  frequently  occasion  to  ohferve  in  a coun- 
try where  intermitting  fevers  were  endemics!.  The  bark  feldom 
iuedbeds  unlefs  affifted  by  (hake-root,  ginger,  canella  alba,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent, 
in  which  cafe  the  fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflamma- 
tory nature,  it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  cut  the  aromatics,  and  to  add 
fait  of  tartar  in  their  dead.  But  in  an  obftinate  tertian  or  quartan, 
in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial 
medicines  are  absolutely  neceiTary*. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much  more  ob- 
ftinate than  tnofe  which  attack  the  patient  in  (bring  or  fummer, 
it  will  be  neceffiary  to  continue  the  uie  of  medicines  longer  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized  with  an  inter- 
mitting fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought  frequently,  if  the 
feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe 
may  fesm  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the 
warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not  to  be  much 
abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in  cold  eaflerly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  degenerate  into 
obftinate  chronical  difcafes,.as  the  drepfy,  jaundice,  Ac.  For  this  y 
reafon,  all  poffible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically 
Cured,  before  the  conftitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method  of  treating 
intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  derange  infatuation,  more  charms 
and  whim  deal  remedies  are  daily  u fed  for  removing  this  than  any 
other  difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  poiTef- 
fkm  of  a noilmm  for  hopping  an  ague  : and  it  is  amazing  with 
what  read  in  efs  their  pretentions  are  believed,  Thofe  in  diftrefs 
eagerly,  prafp  at  any  tiling  that  prormfes  fudden  relief  ; but  the 
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fhorteft  way  is  not  always  hie  beft  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes. 
The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe  and  lading  cure,  is  gradually  to 
till  it  Nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

So'rne,  indeed,  try  bold,  or,  rather,  fool-hardy  experiments  to 


& In  pbfihate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegmatic, 
the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
mix  fvith  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  and  a q carter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic  ; 
but  when  the  fyinptoms  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  half  an  ounce 
of  fait  of  wormwood,  dr  fait  of  tartar,  maybe  added  to  the  above  qu  an- 
ti ty  o.f  bark. 
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cure  allies,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of  i'irong  liquors,  jumping 
into  a river,  &c*.  Thefe  may  fometimes  have  the  defired  efteci, 
but  mail  always  be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is  any  de- 
gree or  inflammation,  or  the  lead:  tendency  to  it,  fash  experiments 
may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I remember  to  have  loft, 
in  an  intermitting  fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking  ftrong 
.liquor,  which  feme  perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  in- 
fallible remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  intermitting  fe- 
vers, as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnufTirigs  of  candles,  &c.  Though  thefe 
may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet 
them  afide,  efpeciaily  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon,  for 
thoroughly  curing  an  intermitting  fever,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
may  always  be  ufe'd  with  fafety  ; and  I can  Iioneftly  declare,  that 
in  all  my  pradfice,  I never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the 
medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often  affiidled 
with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they 
can  feldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  cl  i la  - 
greeable  medicinef.  One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more 
palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with  diililled  waters  and  fy 
rup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agreeable,  fharpnefs  with  the  elix- 
ir or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes 
•off  the  naufeous  fade.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be  ad  mini- 
ftered,  the  faline  mixture  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  children^. 

Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an  ague  ; to  half 
an  Englifh  pint  of  which,  may  be  put  a tea-fpoonfiil  of  the  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn.  Exercife  is  like  wife  of  confiderable  feryice  ; and  when 
the  difeafe  proves  ob innate,  the  child  ought,  if  poftible,  to  be  remo- 
ved to  a warm,  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nourifliing,  and 
fometimes  a little  generous  wine  fhould  be  allowed. 

o 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallowthe  bark,  or  when  the 
ftomacli  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce 
of  the  extract  of  bark,  diffolved  in  four  ounces  of  warm- water, 
with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet-oil,  and  fix  or  eight 
drops  of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lirid  for  an 
adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  oroftener,  as  the 
occafion  fhall  require.  For  children,  the  quantity  of  extradfc  and 


•V-  Arfnic  is  among  the  number  of  thefe  bold,  injudicious  remedies  3 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  any  cafe  of  intermitting  fever  what- 
ever. (LC.) 

f When  children  cannot  take  the  medicine  recommended,  they  may 
be  frequently  cured  by  giving  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  accor-. 
ding  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  about  half  an  hour  before  the  cold  ft  ago 
Commences.  ( I.  G. ) , ’ 

f See  Appendix,  Saline  mixture. 
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laudanum  mu  ft  be  proportionally  leffened.  Children  have  been 
cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a wail t coat  with  powdered  bark 
quilt 
fir  on 
fpirit 

ponaeeous  liniment. 

This  difeafe  is  very  common,  and  few  patients  in  an  ague  apply 
to  phyficians.unlefs  in  extremities.  There  are  many  Cafes  in  which 
the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeaf- 
es,  or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and 
very  difficult  to  underhand.  All  them  we  have  purpofely  palled 
ever,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  When 
the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phyflcian,  and  ftrictly  to  fol- 
low his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muff  endeavour  to  avoid  their  caufes. 
Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  fee- 
tion  ; we  fhali  therefore  only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which 
may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy  coun- 
tries, or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark;  Virginia  fnake-root, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; bruife  them  all  together, 
and  infufe  for  live  or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Plolland-gin,  or 
any  good  fpirit ; afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a 
wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  'Phis  is  recommending  a 
dram  ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a great  mCafure  take  off  the 
ill  effects  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  it  in  brandy,  may 
infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the 
bark,  will  find  that  method  fucceed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or 
calamus  aromaticus  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  Ail  bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues  efpeciaily  thofe  that 
are  warm  and  aftringent. 
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C HAP  TER  XVh 

Of  an  Acute  Continual  Fever . 

^WlpHlS  fever  is  termed  acute,  ardent,  or  inflammatory.  It  moft 
JL  commonly  attacks  the  young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  or 
vigour  of  life,  efpeciaily  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaflic.  It  feizes  people  at  all  feafons 
of  the  year  ; but  is  moil  frequent  in  the  fpring  and  beginning  of 
fummer. 

CAUSES.*— — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing 
that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora,  as  violent  exercife, 
fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full 
diet,  with  little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 


ed  between  the  folds  of  it  ; by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a 
g decot; lion  of  the  bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  ftrong 
:s5  or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  cf  laudanum,  and  the  fa- 
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whatever  obftrudts  the  perfpffation,  as  lying  on  die  damp  ground* 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night  watching,  or  the 
like. 

SYMPTOMS.--— —A  rigour  or  ehillnefs  generally  ufljers  in 
this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great  heat,  a frequent  and 
full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry  Ik  in,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid 
countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to- vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  thkft,  has  no  appetite  for  fa  lid  food,  is 
reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears  black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  exceflive  reftleffnefs,  great  oppreffton  of  the  breaft, 
with  laborious  refpiration,  flarting  of  the  tendons,  hickough,  cold 
clammy  fweats,  and  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very 
dangerous  fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the  beft  medi- 
cal affiftance  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon  as  poflible.  A phyfician 
may  be  of  ufe  at  the  beginning,  but  his  (kill  is  often  of  no  avail 
afterwards.  Nothing:  can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  condudt 
of  thole  who  have  it  in  their  po  w#er , at  the  beginning  of  a fever* 
to  procure  the  beft  medical  affiftance,  yet  put  it  off  till  things 
come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treat- 
ment, has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Phyii- 
eians  may  indeed  affifl  Nature  ; but  their  attempts  mult  ever 
prove  fruitlefs,  when  (he  is  no  Id'nger  able  to  co-operate  with  their 
endeavours. 

REGIMEN.- From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  it  is  evi- 

dent, that  the  blood  and  other  humours  require  to  be  diluted  ;■ 
that  the  perfpiratlon,  urine,  faliva,.  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are 
in  too  fmall  quantity  ; that  the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  too  great  : all  thefe  clearly  point  out  the  neceffity 
of  a regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  allay  the  exceflive 
heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  ftriclure  of  the  veffels,  and  promote 
the  fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  ; as  water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea, 
clear  whey,  barley-water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be 
fbarpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and 
fuch-like  : orange-whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It 
is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange  fliced, 
till  the  curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a little 
cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  fame 
effedl.  Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  he  occafionally 
added  to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with  two  ounces 
of  (toned  raifms.  of  the  fun,  and  a couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in 
three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  plea- 
sant drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion*  The  common  pebtorad 
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decoction  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  -difeafe.  A tea-* 
cupful  of  it  may  be  taken -every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  pa- 
tient’s heat  and  third  be  very  great*. 

The  above  liquids  mud  all  be' drank  21  little  warm.  They  may 
be  ufed  in  (mailer  quantities  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  but  more 
freely  afterwards,  in  order  to  aflif^  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  by- 
promoting  the  different  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety 
of  drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  clioofe 
thofe  which  are  mod  agreeable  ; and  that,  when  tired  of  one,  he 
may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

. The  patient’s  diet  mud  be  very  fpare  and  light.  All  forts  of 
flefh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to  be  avoided.  He  may- 
be allowed  groat-gtucl,  panado,  or  light-bread  boiled  in  water  *,  to 
which  may  be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little 
fugar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted 
apples  with  a little  fugar,  loaded  bread  with  jelly  of  currants, 
boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an  hot  fe-afon, 
to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber.  This  - mud  al- 
ways be  done  in  fiich  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
Cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with  bed-clothes, 
under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat,  or  defending ‘h'-m  from 
the  cold.  This  ciiflom  has  many  ill  effects.  It  increafes  the  heat 
of  the  body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  indead  of  nromoting 
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the  perfpiration.  „ - 
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Sitting  up-right  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  if,  will  of- 
ten have  a good  efFccL  It  relieves  the  head,  by  retarding  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But  this  podtire  ought  never  to  be 
continued  too  long  : and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will 
be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  railing  his  head  a little  with' pil- 
lows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar 
and  role-water,  with  a little  nitre  difiblved  in  k,  will  greatly  re- 
frefh  the  patient.  This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if 
the  weather  is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  lx;  often  wa fired  with  a mixture  of 
water  and  honey,  to  which  a.  little  vinegar  may  be  added  5 or  with 
a decodlion  of  lies  in  barley  water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  fre-„ 
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quently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j efpecially  if  the  head  is 
ait  e fled . 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  ealy  as  poffible.  Com- 
pany, noife,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind,  is  huttful/ 
Even  too  much  light, or  any  thing  that  affedfsphe  fen fes, ought  to  be' 
avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as  poffible,  and  they 
aught  not  to  be  too  often  changed.  His  inclinations,  fhould  rather 


See  Appendix,  Peroral  Deco  Ton. 
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be  foothed  than  contradicted  ; even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves 
will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. Mn  all  this  and  other  fevers,  attended  with  a 

hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of  the  greateft  importance. 
This  operation  ought  always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymp- 
tonts  of  an  inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  taken  away,  however,  muff  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  If,  after  the  firlt  bleed- 
ing, the  fever  fhould  rife,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and’ 
hard,  there  will  be  a neceility  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  per- 
haps a third,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each  other, 
as  the  fymptoms  require*.  If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty 
or  fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be  made 
into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofc-water,  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fimple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fin-' 
gar.  This  draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four 
hours  while  the  fever  is  violent , afterwards  once  in  five  or  fix; 


hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  reaching,  or  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affift  Nature’s  attempts,  by  giving  him 
weak  camomile- tea,  or  lukewarm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  be  bound,  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water,  with  a little 
fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet-oil  or  frefh  butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to 
be  admtniftered.  Should  this  not  have  the  deified  effect,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes, 
roalled  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a 
reddifh  fettlement,  there  is  reafon  to  expebl  a favourable  Blue  to 
the  difeafe.  But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits 
grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes  difficult, 
with  a ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves,  flarting  of  the  tendons,  &c. 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this 
cafe,  bl filers  mull  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles,  infideof  the  legs 
or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occafion  y poultices  of  wheat-bred, 
muftard,  and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fup ported  with  cordials,  as  flrong 
wine- whey,  negus,  fago-gruel  with  wine  in  it,  and  filch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceffary  during  the  fever,  but 
likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  recover.  By  neglecling  this, 
manyrelapfe,  or  fall  into  other  difen fes,  and  continue  valetudinary 
fifor  life.  Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet  for 
; fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  cleanfing  than  of  too  nourilhing  a 
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nature.  Too  much  rood, drink,  exercife,  company,  &c.  are  careful* 
J.y  to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient 
fhould  not  purfue  ftudy,  or  any  hufmefs  that  requires  mtenfe 
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If  the  digeftion  is  had,  on  the  patient  feized  at  times  with  fever ilh 


heats,  an  infulion  of  bark  in  cold  water  will  he  of  life-  It  will 


flrengthen  the  ftomacb,  and  help  to  fuhdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 
When  the  patient’s  ftre.ngth  is  pretty  well  recovered,  he  ought 


to  take  forms  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram 
of  fen  a may  be  boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Engllfh  pint  of  wa- 


ter, and  an  ounce  of  manna  diffolved  in  the  decoction  ; afterwards 
it  may  be  drained,  and  a tea-cupful: drank  every  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates. This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days’ 
intervening  betwixt  each  dofe. 

Thole  who  follow  laborious  emnloym'enta'  ought  not  to  return 
too  loon  to  their  .labour  after  a fever,  but  fhould  keep  eafy  till  their 
ftrength  and  fpirits  are  diffidently  recruited. 


C H A F TER  XVI. 
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tvify . 


CT^HE  the  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that  membrance  cal-' 
JL  led  the  pleura > which  lines  the  in  fide  of  the  bread.  It  is  did- 


tinguifhed  into  the  moift  and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits 
freely  ; in  the  latter,  little,  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a 
’ ipecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurims  or  kajlard pleurifx^ 
in  which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly  a deeds  the  mufcles- 
between  the  ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails*  among  labouring  people,, 
efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of  a fanguine  coil--, 
ditution.  It  is  mod  frequent  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES. — — The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by  whatever: 
obdroEls  the  perfpiration  ; as  cold  northerly  winds  ; drinking  cold 
liquors  when  the  body  is  hot  ; deeping  without-doors  on  the  damp 
ground  ; wet  clothes  \ plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  ex-4 
poling  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It  may  . 
be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors  ; by  the  doppage  of  ufuaj  - 
evacuations;  as  old  ulcers,  i flues,  fweating  oi  the  feet  or  hands,,;; 
& c.  the  fud-den  driking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  mea-  ; 
lies,  or  the  fmall-pox.  Thofe  who  have  been  accudomed  to  bleed  : 
at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  ncgledt  it,  to  be  i 
feized  with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  of  ■ 
jure,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe.  A pleurify  . 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running,  wreft— 
ling,'  leaping,  or  by  fuppordr.g  great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread*  I 
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•Ecc,  A bad  corn-formation  of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable 
'«to  this  difeafe,  fuch  as  a narrow  cheft,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.- — — -This,  like  moil  other  fevers,  generally  begins 
with  chillinefs  and  (hivering,  which  are  followed  by  heat,  third, 
and  reftlefthefs.  To  thefe  fueceeds  a violent  pricking  pain-  in  one 
of  the  (ides  among  the  ribs*.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards 
the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the  bread:,  and  at 
other  times  towards  the  (houlder  blades.  The  pain  is  generally 
moil  violent  when  the  patient  draws  in  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and  hard,  the  urine 
high-coloured  and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  covered  with  a tough 
cruft,  or  buffy  coat.  The  patient's  tpirtle  is  at  firftqhin,  but  after- 
wards it  becomes  grofier,  and  is  often  (treated  with  blood. 

REGIMEN.— — Nature  generally  endeavours  to  carry  oft  this 
difeafe  by  a critical  difeharge  of  blood  from  pome  part  of  the  body, 
by  expectoration,  fweat,  loofe  '(tools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  vVe 
ought  therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by  leftening  the  force  of 
the  circulation ; relaxing  the  veilels,  diluting  the  humours,  and 
ptomoti ng  expectoration . 

For  thefe  purpoFes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  difeafe,  ought  to  be 
cool,  (lender  and  diluting.  The  patient  rnuft  avoid  all  food  that  is 
vifeid,  Bard  of  ■digeftibn,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhmerrt ; as 
flefh,  butter,  chee.fe,  eggs,  milk,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a Keat- 
ing nature.  His  drink  may  be  \yhey,  or  an  inflation  of  pectoral  and 
b al fa m i c v ege tablesf. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  currants  mixed  with 
it,  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  Water  to  two, 
which  muft  afterwards  be  (trained.  The  decoEHon  of  figs,  ratlins, 
barley,  recommended  in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  very  proper. 
Thefe  and.  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quan- 
tities at  a time,  but  the  patient  ought  to  he  op  continually  flipping 
them,  fo  as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  rnoift.  All  his 
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food  and  drink  (houldbe  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every  way  eafy,  as 
directed  under  the  foregoing  difeafe.  His  feet  and  hands  ought 
daily  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  and  he  may  fometimes  fit 
up  in  bed  for  a ill  or  t fpace  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. -Almoft  every  perfon  knows,  when  a fever  is 

attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  fide,  and  a quick  hard  pulfe, 
that  bleeding  is  neceftary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the 
fooner  this  operation  is  performed  the  better ; and  the  quantity 
at  drift  muft  be  pretty  large  it  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it.  A large 
quantity  of  blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify,  has 
a much  better  effect  than  repeated  fmall  bleedings.  A man  may 


Sf  In  fame  cafes  of  pleurify,  the  pricking  pain  in  the  fide  precedes  tire 
hi llli? eft  and  (hivering.  (I.  C. ) 

f See  Appendix,  Pectoral  infuftoin 
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lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly 
known  that  he  is  feized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or 
one  of  a delicate  conditution,  the  quantity  mull  he  lefs. 

If,  after  the  fir  ft  bleeding,  the  hitch,  with  the  other  violent 
fvmptoms,  fhould  hill  continue,  it  will  be  neceffary,  at  the  didance 
of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If 
the  lymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  (hows  a flrong  * n iTy 
coat,  a third,  or  even  a fourth  bleeding  mav  be  requifite.  If  the 
pam  of  the  fide  abates,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient 
begins  to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  opera- 
tion is  feldom  neceffary  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  cf  the  fever, 
and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  mod  urgent  cir- 
cum  ftances. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effedl  in  this  difeafe.  It 
may  be  performed  by  applying  a number  of  leeches  to  the  part 
add  died,  or  by  cupping,  which  is  a more  certain  and  expeditious 
method. 

If  the  ditch  continues  after  moeated  bleedings,  a binder  mud 
be  applied  ever  the  part  affected.  This  not  only  procures  a dii- 
charge  from  the  fide,  but  takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by  that  means 
affifts  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a ftrangury 
when  the  bidder  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the  Arabic 
emulfipn  * or  fax-feed  tea. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water-gruel,  or  of  barleyv 
water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or  any  other  emollient  ve- 
getable has  been  boiled,  may  be  daily  adminidered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effedl  of  a warm  fomentation 
applied  to  the  inferior  vifeera,  which  will  help  to  make  a deriva- 
tion from  the  bread. 

The  expectoration  or  fpit  ting  may  be  promoted  by  fharp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the, 
oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills,  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of 
the  pedtoral  deception,  and  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every 
two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  domach,  the  oily  emuHion 
may  be  adminideredf  *,  or,  in  place  of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of 
Tweet-almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
violets  may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fu gar-candy  powdered,  as  will 
make  an  electuary  of  the  confidence  of  honey.  The  patient  may 
take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
feme.  Should  oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac  in 
barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day§. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning  heat  upon 
his  dun,  and  paffes  very  little  water,  feme  fmall  dofes  of  purified 

* .See  Appendix,  Arabic  Errmlfbn. 

i See  Appendix,  Oiiy  Emidfion. 

§ .See  Appendix,  Solution  of  Gum- Ammoniac# 
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nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of  ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former 
may  be  rubbed  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar, 
and  the  whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  patient's  ordinary  drink. 

There  is  one  medicine  which  fome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in 
the  pleurify,  viz.  the  decodtion  of  the  Seneka  rattle- fnake  root*. 
After  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed,  the  pa- 
tient may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  decoc- 
tion, according  as  his  ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  If  it  fhouid  occafion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple 
cinnamon-water  may  be  mixed  with  the  qinmtity  of  decodion  here 
directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller  doles.  As  this  medicine 
promotes  perforation  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy, 
it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  inflammation 
of  the  b re  aft. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to  be  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  different  things,  on  purpofe 
that  people  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  choofe ; and  likewife, 
that  when  one  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  different  periods 
■of  a diforder  ; and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with 
the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  cribs,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  very  alarming  fymptoms  ; as  difficulty  of  breathing, 
an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfve  motions,  See.  Thefe  are  apt  to 
frighten  the  attendants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper  thing's, 
as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  ftiraulating  medicines, 
or  the  like,  hut  they  are  only  the  ffruggles  of  Nature  to  overcome 
the  difeafe,  in  which  fhe  ought  to  be  affifted  by  plenty  of  diluting 
Trink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  neceffary.  If  the  patient's  ftrength* 
however,  be  much  exhausted  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  at 
this  time  to  fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine- 
whey,  negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  lever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper,  after  the 
patient  has  recovered  fufhcient  itrength,  to  give  him  fome  gentle 
purges,  as  thofe  diredfed  towards  the  end  of  the  acute  continual 
fever..  He  ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and 
I xns  drink  fhouid  be  butter-milk)  whey,  and  other  things  of  a clean f- 
Aug  nature. 


The  Bdftard  or  Spurious  'Pleurify 

GENERALLY  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for  a few  da y», 
rmking  plenty  or  diluting  liquors,  and  obferving  a cooling  re- 
■gtmen.  It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a difficulty 

# See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  feneka  root. 
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of  lying  on  the  affedted  fide,  which  left  does  not  always  happen 
in  the  true  pleurify.  Sometimes  indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obfti- 
ivate,  and  requires  bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fear  Incat  ions  of 
the  part  afFedted.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of  nitrous  and 
other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to  effect  a cure. 

"wsSSiljsSSSw-— 

The  Paraphrenitis 9 

OR  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  is  fo  nearly  conn  ceded  with 
the  pleurify,  and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment., 
that  it  is  fcarce  neeeffary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  extreme  pain  in 
the  part  affedted,  which  is  generally  augmented  by  coughing, 
fneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  mak- 
ing water,  '& c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in 
his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  y is  reftlefs, 
anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a hickough  and  often  a delirium.  A con-, 
vulfive  laugh,  or  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  a common  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muff  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppuration,  as  it  is 
impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when  this  happens.  The  regi- 
men and  medicine  are  in  all  refpedts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify- 
Emollient  clyfters  are  peculiarly  ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels, 
and  by  that  means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affected. 


€ H AFTE  R 


Of  a Peripneumony  or  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs . 


S this  difeafe  affects  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely  neeeffary  to 
life,  it  is  always  attended  with  danger.  Perfons  who  abound 
with  blood,  whofe  fibres  are.tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifeid  liquors,  are  molt  liable  to  a perip- 
neumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe  who  have  a flat  breaft,  or 
narrow  cheft,  and  to  fucli  as  are  afflicted  with  an  ailhma,  efpeci al- 
ly in  the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches  to  : 
one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  the  organ  . 
as  affected  5 in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal.  1 
When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifeid  matter  obftrudting  the. 
veil  els  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called  a fpurious  or  baftard  peripneumony . 
When  it  arifes  from  a thin  acrid  defluxion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  de- 


nominated a catarrhal  peripneumony , &c. 


CAUSES 


•rv 


-An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  femetimes  a 
rim  ary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the  conkquence  of  other  dif-l 
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eafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify  ,i&£.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes 
as  the  pleurify,  viz.  an  ob  drubbed  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet 
'clothes,  &c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  vio- 
lent exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirlts,  and  Inch  like.  The- 
pleurify  and  peripneurnony  are  often  complicated.;  in  which  cafe 
the  difeafe  is  called  a pleurbper  ipneumony. 

SYMPTOMS Moil  ox  the  iymptoms  of  a pleurify  likewife 

attend  an  inflammation,  of  the  lungs  ; only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe 
is  more  foft  and  the  pain  lefs  acute  ; hut  the  difficulty  of  breathin 
and  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  refpecb 

the  fame  in  the  true  peripneurnony  as  in  the  pleurify,  the  aliment 
.ought  to  be  more  Tender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other  inflam- 
matory difeafe.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  a Herts,  that  even  common  whey 
is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decobb’ons  of  barley, 
and  imufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water- with  milk,  are  the  molt 
proper  both  for  drink  and  nourifhment.  He  recommends  the  {team 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferv-es  as*  a-  kind  of 
internal,  fomentation,  and  nelps  to  attenuate  the  impacted  hu- 
mours.. If  the  patient  has  loofe  itools, .but  is  not  weakened  by  them, 
they  are  not  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  emollient 
clyfters. 

Th € fpurious  or  bajlard  peripneurnony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcicl 
matter  obdrudting  the  veiled  of  the  lungs.  It  commonly  attacks 
the  old,  infirm,  arid  phlegmatic,  in  winter  or  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns,  has  a fmall* 
quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe.  of  weight  upon  his  bread,  breathes  with, 
difficulty,  and  fometimes  complains  of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his* 
head.  His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed,. 

The  diet  in. this,  as  well, as  in  the  true'peripneuoiony,  mud  be 
very  fiend  er,  as  weak  broths,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon,  and  fuch-like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  or  a decoction  of  the  roots  ef  fennel,  liquorice, 
and  quick  grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  there  maybe  boiled  in  three 
Engliih  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fharpened  with  -a  little  cur** 
rant  jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  arc  generally  proper  at  the  beginning  of 
this  difeafe  ; but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle  is  pretty  thick,  neither  of 
them' are  neceffiiry.  ft  will  be  fufficient  to  affift  the  expectoration 
by  fome  of  the  {harp  medicines  recommended  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  pleurify,  as’ the  folution  of  gum  ammoniac  with  oxymei  of 
f quills,  &c.  Blifters  have  generally  a good  effedt,  and  ought  to  be 
applied  pretty  early"  . 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  mud  be  bled'  according  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Af- 


Previous  to  the  application  of  buffers,  cupping-glades  iliouhl  be 
applied  to  the  -painful  part,  which  generally  afford  coufideraide  re- 
lief. (-I.C-) 
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terwards  his  body  muft  be  kept  open  with  clyfters,  and  the  expecto- 
ration promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  the  foiution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  does  not  yield  to  bleeding, 
bliftering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppura- 
tion,  which  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where 
it  is  fituated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks 
outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubftance  or  body  of 
the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  expedloration  5 but  if 
the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion  made  betwixt 
the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the  inflammation 
is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his  pulfe  continues  quick  though 
foft,  his  breathing  difficult  and  oppreffed  *,  if  he  has  cold  fhiverings 
at  times,  his  cheeks  fluihed,  his  lips  dry ; and  if  he  complains  of 
third,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration, 
and  that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue*.  We 
fliall  therefore  next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment  of 
that  difeafe. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Of  Confumptions . 


COMSU MPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretions  of  the  lungs,  an 
empyema,  an  atrophy,  or  a cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  confumptions  made 
up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in  and  about 
London.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed 
fince  *,  and  we  know  from  experience,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal 
in  fome  other  towns  of  England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons,  betwixt  che  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  of  a flen- 
der  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders,  and  flat  breads,  are  mod  lia- 
ble to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  ufe  of  animal  food  and 
malt  liquors,  the  general  application  to  fedentary  employments, 

* In  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  feveral  quarts  of  pus  or  matter  have 
been  difcharged  from  the  mouth,  the  patient  has  been  recovered  by  reft,, 
ding,  during  fpring  and  dimmer,  in  the  country,  a {lifted  by  a nouriftiing 
diet,  exercife  on  horfe-back,  and  the  extract  of  bark.  (I,  C.) 
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and  .the  great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt;  to  which 
we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  or  variable- 
nefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  an  inflamma- 

tion in  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  impofthume  : Confequently, 
whatever  difpofes  people  to  this  difeafe,  mu  ft  likewife  be  co-nfi- 
dered  as  a caufe  of  confumptions. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewife  occafion  con- 
fumptions 5 as  the  {curvy,  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  the  afthma,  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  {hall  endeavour  the  more 
particularly  to  point  out  its  cau’fes,  in  order  that  people  may  be  ena- 
bled to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are  : 

- — - — Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this  fluid,  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it  proves  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  corrodes  the  tender  vefTels  of  that 
neceflary  organ. 

—Violent  pafiions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the  mind;  as  , 
grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  application  to  tike  ftudy  of 
abftrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

- — —Great  evacuations  ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas,  diabetes,  ex- 
ceffive  venery,  the  fluor  albiis,  an  over  difcharge  of  the  menftrual 
flux,  giving  fuck  too  long,  &c. 

- — -The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuffomary  evacuations;  as  the 
bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the 
menfes,  ifiues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any  kind. 

- — —Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I lately  faw  the 
fymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  by  a fmall  bone  flicking  in  the 
broncha*  It  was  afterwards  vomited  along  with  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regimen,  and 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

— . — -Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a very  cold  cli- 
mate, change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly  leffens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  Late  watching,  and 

drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  generally  go  together,  can  hardly 
fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs.  Hence,  the  bon  companion  generally  falls 
a facrifice  to  this  difeafe. 

InfeUion.  It  is  fufpicious  that  Confumptions  are  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  ; for  which  reafon,  this  ihould  be 
carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fick,  and  mu  it 
hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who  fit  much,  and  are 

confiantly  leaning  forward,  or  prefling  upon  the  ftomach  and 
breafl,  as  cutlers,  taylors,  fhoe-makers,  fcamftreffes,  &c.  often  die 
of  confumptions.  They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all  who 
have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the  lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the  beginning  of 

their  diforders  frQm  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night  air,  wet  clothes^ 
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or  catching  cold  after  the  body  had  been  heated,  than  from  alt 
Other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  are  like  wife  frequently  the  caufe  of  confumptions. 

Vi e (hall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  ari  heredita- 
ry taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit  in  which  cafe  it  is  generally  in- 
curable. A 

SYMPTOMS. — - — -This  difeafe  generally  begins  with  a dry 
cough, which  often  eontinuesforfome  months.  If  a difpofition  to  vo- 
mit after  eating  be  excited  by  it,  there  is  dill  greater  reafon  to  fear 
an  approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains  of  a more 
than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread;,  es- 
pecially after  motion  ; his  fpittle  is  of  a faltifh  tade,  and  fometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  tie  is  apt  to  be  fad  ; his  appetite  is  bad,  and  his 
third  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  foft,  fmall  pulfe ; though 
-fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the 
common  fymptoms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenifh,  white,  or  bloo- 
dy matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the  hectic  fever,  and  colli- 
quative fweats,  which  mutually  fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one 
towards  night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A loofenefs,  and  an 
exceffive  difeharge  of  urine,  are  often  troublefome  fymptoms  at 
this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  flu  dies  after  eat- 
ing ; the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  in- 
wards, and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  lad  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total  lofs  of  drength, 
the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of  f wallowing,  and  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  fliow  the  immediate  approach  of  death, 
which  the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near.  Such  is  the  ufu- 
al progrefs  of  this  difeafe,  which,  if  not  early  checked,  commonly 
lets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

REGIMEN.-— — -On  the  fird  appearance  of  a. confumption,  if 
the  patient  lives  in  a large  towm,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  con- 
fined, he  ought  immediately  to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of 
a fituation  in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he 
mud  not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear. 

The  bed  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on  horfeback,  as 
this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion  without  much  fatigue. 
Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind  of  exercife,  mud  make  ufe  of  a carri- 
age. A long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change 
of  objebls,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame  ground  over  and 
over.  Care  however  mud  be  taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from 
wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to 
finiffi  his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  lead  before  dinner  j other  wife 
it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  a pity  that  thefe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  recommend 
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riding  In  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to  bear  it,  or 
the  malady  has  become  incurable.  Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  tri- 
fle with  every  thing  that  is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee 
how  one  or  the  common  actions  of  life  fhould  prove  a remedy  ip 
an  obit  mate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejedt  it,  while  they  gree- 
dily hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufe  they  do  not 
underhand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  undertake  a pretty 
long  voyage,  may  expert  great  advantage  from  it.  This,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  frequently  cured  a confumption  after  the  patient 
was,  to  all  appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  difeafe,  and  where  me- 
dicine had  proved  ineffectual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  , 
that  if  .a  voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail 
to  perform  a cure** 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as  much  frefh 
provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve  the  whole  time  they  arc 
at  fea.  As  milk  is  not  eafily  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought 
to  live  upon  fruits,  rye  arid  Indian  mufh,  and  the  broth  of  chick- 
ens, or  other  young  animals,  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board. 
Such  voyages  fhould  be  undertaken,  if  poflible,  in  the  mil  deft  fea* 
fon,  and  towards  a warmer  climatef. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may  travel  into 
a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal ; ahd  if  they  find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  well  with 
them,  they  fhould  continue  there,  at  leafl  till  their  health  be  con- 
firmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recommend  a due 
attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould  eat  nothing  that  is  either 
heating  or  hard  of  digeffion,  and  his  chink  muff  be  of  a foft  and 
cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  nourifh  and 
fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe,  he  mull:  keep  chiefly  to  the 
ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  dif- 
eafe than  the  whole  materia  medica. 

A fie  s’  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any  other  ; but 
it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  befides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a 
very  fmall  quantity ; whereas,  to  produce  any  effects,  it  ought  to 
make  a eonfiderable  part  of  the  patient’s  diet,  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  that  a gill  or  two  of  affes’  milk,  drank  in  the  fpace  of 

* The  greateft  benefit  derived  to  confumptive  patients  in  going  to  fea,  ' 
is  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  are  on  the  ocean,  the  temperature  of 
the  latitude  they  fail  in,  which  fhould  be  agreeably  warm.  Therefore, 
a long  voyage,  commenced  at  an  early  period  of  this  difeafe,  or  what, 
would  be  more  beneficial,  a continuance  for  ten  or  twelve  months, 
on  the  ocean,  a patient  in  fuch  a fituation,  with  tolerable  accommoda^ 
tion,  would  in  all  probability  effect  a recovery.  (I.  C.) 

f Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inftance  of  a genuine 
confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I have  known  a Weftf 
india  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful  diforder, 
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twenty-tout  hours,  fhould  be  able  to  produce  any  confiderabie 
change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult ; and  when  people  do  not  per- 
ceive its  effedfs  foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence,  this 
medicine,  however  valuable,  very  feldom  performs  a cure.  The  rea- 
lon  is  obvious  ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  toofmall 
quantities,  and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in. 

> I have  known  very  extraordinary  effetfts  from  affes’  milk  in  ob- 
fanate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confumption  of  the  lungs  ; and 
do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail  5 
but  if  it  be  delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  fucceed  ? 

A fie  s’  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflfible,  in  its  natural  warmth, 
and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at 
a time.  Inltead  of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning  only, 
the  patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  leafh  thrice  a-day,  and 
to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind  of 
xneah 

If  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed  with  old 
confer ve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  powder  of 
crabs’  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  Affes’  milk  is  ufually  ordered 
to  be  drank  warm  in  bed  j but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient 
into  a fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
give  it  after  fiie  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  comfumptive  cafes  have  bfeen  per- 
formed by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity, we  would  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better 
if  the-  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to  drink  it  after- 
wards. I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch  a degree  of  weak* 
nefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed. 
His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to 
die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy.  Finding  himfelf  greatly  bene- 
fited by  it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfectly  well, 
and  is  at  prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  ; it  is  a very  valuable  medicine  if  the 
ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at 
firft ; and  is  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient  trial.  It  fhould  at 
firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gradually  increafed,  until 
it  comes  to  be  aimed  the  foie  food.  I never  knew  it  fucceed  unlefs 
•where  the  patient  almoft  lived  upon  it. 

Cows’  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any,  and  though  it  be  not 
fo  eafily  digeded  as  that  of  affes’  or  mares’,  it  may  be  rendered  ligh- 
ter by  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing 
it  to  band  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the  cream. 
If  it  fhould,  notwifhdanding,  prove  heavy  on  the  ftomach,  a fmall 
quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a little  fugar,  may  be  add,ed, 
which  will  render  it  both  more  light  and  nourifhing. 

Milk  may  for  fome  time  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not 
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been  accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  fiefn  and  flrong  liquors, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who  fall  into  confirm  ptions. 
We  do  not  however  advife  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
animal  food  and  flrong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceffary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little 
once  a day  of  the  flefli  of  forne  young  animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the 
broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  fuch-like..  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted  with  twice 
or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker 
till  they  can  leave  it  off  altogether. 

Thefe  muff  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet  con  lifting 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the  fooner  that  the  patient 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better.  Rice  and  milk  or  barley  and 
milk,  boiled  with  a little  fugar,  make  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits 
xoafted,  baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant 
berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  The  jellies,  con- 
ferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of  ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten 
plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confiding*  chiefly  of 
thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can. 
be  depended  on  in  a beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient  has 
ftrength  and  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  the  populous  town  of  Sheffield,  where  confumptiops  are  very 
common,  I have  frequently  feen  confumptive  patients,  who  had 
been  fent  to  the  country  v/ith  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk 
and  vegetables,  return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from 
any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe,  efpecially 
when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  advanced  5 but  it  was  the 
only  method  in  which  fuccefs  was  to  be  expected  : where  it  failed, 
I never  knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  rauft  be  fupported 
by  flrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch-like.  Some  recommend  fhell-fifh 
in  this  diforder,  and  with  fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourifhing  and 
*reftorative#.  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  however  to  be  taken  in 
fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  freffi  chyle  fhould  opprefs 
the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
poffible.  Confumptions  are  often  occafioned,  and  always  aggrava- 
ted, by  a melancholy  call  of  mind  ; for  which  reafon,  mufic,  cheer- 
ful company,  and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  be- 
neficial. The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding 
over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  them  worfe. 

* I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where  the 
fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  oyfters. 
They  generally  qte  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  ^long  with  them. 
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MEDICINE,- Though Fhe  cure  of  this  difeafe  depends  chiefs 

ly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient's  own  endeavours,  yet  we  (hall 
mention  a lew  things  which  may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome 
of  the  more  violent  fymptoms. 

In  the  fir  ft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may  fome  times 
be  appeafed  by  bleeding ; and  the  expectoration  may  be  promoted 
by  the  following  medicines.  Take  frefli  fquills,  gum-ammoniac, 
and  powdered  cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; 
beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too  hard 
for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This 
may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and  four  or  five  of 
them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s  {to- 
rn a eh  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammonia  cunt , or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  as  it  is  called, 
is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  tills  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may 
be  ufed  as  directed  in  the  pleurify. 

. A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  fine  honey,  and 
fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed.  Four  ounces  of  each  of 
thefe  may  be  fimmered  together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is  trou- 
blefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load  the  patient’s 
ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medicines.  Thefe,  inftead  of  re- 
moving the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it,  by 
heating  the  blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  ufed  for 
removing  the  cough,  befides  riding  and  other  proper  regimen, 
ought  to  be  medicines  of  a fliarp  and  cieanfing  nature  j as  oxymel, 
fyrup  of  lemon,  &c. 

Acids  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this  difeafe ; they  both 
tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  thiril  and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  ve- 
getable acids,  as  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the 
moft  proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of  feveral  le- 
mons every  day  with  manifeft  advantage,  and  would  for  this  rea- 
fon  recommend  acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as 
the  ftomach  will  bear  them.  > 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend  infufions  or  the 
bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leffer  centaury,  camomile  flowers 
or  water-trefoil.  Thefe  infufiens  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftions,  and  at  the  fame  time 
anfwef  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution,  and  quench  third:  much  better 
than  things  that  are  lufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood, 
he  oitght  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  infufions  or  decodfions  of 
the  vulnerary  roots,  plants,  &c*. 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  feeds,  of  a heal- 
ing and  agglutinating  nature,  from  which  deceptions  or  infufions- 

/ ’ ly 

* See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  decoction* 
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may  be  prepared  with  the  fame  intention  ; as  the  orches,  the 
quince-feed,  coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  Simple  infufion  or 
'boiling  is  all  that  is  neceffary,  and  the  dole  may  be  at  diicretion, 
The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It  may  either 
be  put  into  the  decodlion  above  prefcribed,  or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No 
benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  trifling  doles  of  this  medicine.  I ne- 
ver knew  it  of  any  fervice  unlefs  where  three  or  four  ounces  at 
lead  were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time.  In  this  way  I have 
feen  it  produce  very  happy  effects,  and  would  recommend  it  when- 
ever there  is  a difcharue  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreflion  of  the  bread, 
and, the  hedtic  fymptoms,  fhow  that  an  impodhume  is  formed  in, 
the  lungs,  we  would  recommend  the  bark,  to  fupport  the  drength 
of*  the  patient. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided  into  eighteen 
or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be  taken  every  three  hours 
through  the  day,  in  a little  fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound-tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made  into  an 
elesTuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes,  thus : Take  old  conferve  of 
rofes  a quarter  of  a pound,  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confidence  of 
honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient  four  or  five  days,  and 
may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafiom 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance*  may  infufe  it  in  cold 
water.  This  feems  to  be  the  bed  menftruum  for  extracting  its  vir- 
tues. Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  half  an  .Englifh  pint  of  water.  Afterwards  let  it 
be  paffed  through  a fine  drainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of 
it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are  any  fymp- 
toms of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  : but  when  it  is  certainly 

* 

known  that  matter  is  collected  there,  it  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines 
which  can  be  ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  peifmd  of  the  difeafe,  other  wife 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impodhume  in  the  bread* 
and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor  carried  off  by  absorption, 
the  patient  mud  endeavour  to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing 
in  the  d earns  of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to  burd  within 
the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  burding  of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by 
fuffoeating  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and, 
dhe  patient’s  drength  exhauded,  this  is  commonly  the  cafe.  At  any 
irate,  he  is  ready  to  fall  into  a fwoon,  and  diould  have  volatile  falls 
or  fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and  breathing 
become  eafier^  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of.,  a cure,  The  diet  at 
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this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago 
gruel,  rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk,  or  whey,  fweetened 
with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a proper  time  for  ufmg  the  Peruvian 
bcirk,  which  may  be  taken  as  diredled  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difchargeitfelf  into  the  cavity 
of  the  breaft,  betwixt  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved.  As  this  operation  mull  always  be  perfomed  by  a furgeon, 
it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We  (hall  only  add,  that  it 
is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the 
only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body,  without  any  considerable  degree  of  fever,  cough  or 
difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs, 
and  want  of  appetite,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in  fpirituous 
liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome  air,  are  mo  ft  liable  to 
this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the.  cure  of  a nervous  con- 
fumption,  a light  and  nourifhing  diet,  plenty  of  exercife  in  a free 
open  air,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
Horn  a ch  5 as  the  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hcrehound,  &c. 
Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  drank 

It  will  greatly  affift  the  dlgeftion,  and  promote  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty  or  thirty  droops  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife 
an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids,  and 
powerfully  affifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of  good  blood*. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and  riding  about,  are 
however  preferable  to  all  medicines  in  this  difeafe.  For  which  rea- 
fon,  when  the  patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long 
joifrney  of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  reftore  his  health. 

"What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption  cannot  be  cured  without 
firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is  occasioned.  Thus,  when 
a comfumption  proceeds  from  the  fcrophula  or  king’s  evil  from  the 
feurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention  mull 
be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and 
medicine  directed  accordingly. 

When  excejfi'ue  evacuations  bf  any  kind  occalion  a confump- 
tion, they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  reftored  by  gentle  exercife,  nourishing  diet,  and  generous 
cordials.  Y oung  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions, 
by  giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their  ftrength 
and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child* 
or  provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expert  a cure. 

* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  wine* 
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Let  all,  as  they  wifii  to  avoid  confumptions,  take  as  much  exer- 
cife  witliout-doors  as  they  can,  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  ftudy 
fobriety.  Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a little  to  the 
failiion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  flippers,  and  fpending  eveyy 
evening  over  a bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other  firong  liquors.  Thcie 
liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only  Hurt  the  digeftion,  and  fpoil 
the  appetite,  but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole 
conftitution  on  fire. 


CHAPTER 
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NERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late  years  In  this 
country,  owing,  doubtlefs,  to  our  different  manner  cf  living, 
and  the  increafe  of  fedentary  employments  ; as  they  commonly 
attack  per  foils  of  a weak,  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect  exercife,  eat 
little  folid  food,  fiudy  hard,  cr  indulge  in  fpirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES. — - — Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned  by  whatever 
deprefibs  the  ipirits,  or  impoverifhes  the  blood  j as  grief,  fear, 
anxiety,  want  of  fleep,  intenfe  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet, 
unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  damn,  confined,  or  unwholefome  air.  Hence 
they  are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  moil  fatal  to 
thofe  who  live  in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded  flreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  .conftitutions  have  been  broken  by  excefiive  ve- 
nery,  frequent  falivatibns,  too  free  an  ufe  of  purgative  medicines, 
or  any  other  excefiive  evacuations,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

• Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  excefiive 
fatigue,  a nd  whatever  obftructs  the*perfpiration,  or  caufes  a fpafi- 
moclic  firidhire  of  the  folids,  may  likewise  occafion  nervous  fe- 
vers. We  fhall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet. 
Too  great  abftinence,as  well  as  excels,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a-  found  flats  as  a regular  diet ; nor 
can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  word  kind 
than  its  opposite. 

■Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetit 


oYMPTQMS.* 


weak  nefs 


wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulncfs,  deep  fighing,  and  dejedlioa 
of  mind,  are  generally  th t forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Tilde  are 
fucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  without  any  con- 
fiderahle  third,  chillnefs  and  flufiling  in  turns,  See. 

After  fome  fime,  the  patient  complains  of  a giddinefs  and  pain 
of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with  Teachings  and  vomiting  ; the  pulfe 
is, quick,  and  fometimes  intermit  ting  5 the  urine  pale,  relernblinp* 


dead  fmall  beer,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppreffion  of 
the  bread,  and  flight  alienations  of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the  tongue  becomes 
more  moid,with  a plentiful -fpitting,  a gentle  purging,  or  a mold  are 
upon  the  ildrt  ; or  if  a fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or 
large  pudules  break  out  about  the  lips  andnofe,  there  is  reafon  to 
hope  for  a favourable  cribs. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceffive  loofcnefs.or  waiting  fweats,  with  fre- 
quent  fainting  fits  ; if  the  tongue,  when  put  out,  trembles  excef- 
fively,  and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creep- 
ing pulfe  ; if  there  is  a flarting  of  the  tendons,  and  almod  total 
lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  difeharge  by  dool 
end  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIME  N.~ It  is  very  neceffary  in  this  difeafe  to  keep  the 

patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  lead  motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will 
be  apt  to  occafion  wearinefs  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought 
not  only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted  with  hopes  of. 
a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this 
kind  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  fright- 
ful ideas.  Thefe  of  the mfe Ives  often  occafion  nervous  fevers,  and 
mud  iikewife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mud  not  be  kept  too  low.  Elis  drength  and  fpirits 
ought  to'  be  fiipported  by  noun-flung  diet  and  generous  cordials. 
For  this  purpofe,  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  mud 
be  mixed  with  wine,  according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.. 
Pretty  drong  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus,  (harpened  with  the  juice 
of  orange  cr  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Mudard- 
whey  is  Iikewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered an  excellent  cordial-medicine  by  the  addition  of  a proper, 
quantity  of  white-wine*. 

Wine,  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine,  is  almod, 
the  only  medicine  that  would.be  neceffary.  Good  wine  poffefies, 
all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  ma- 
ny of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine;  for,  however  com- 
mon this  article  of  luxury  is  mow  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  ob- 
tained genuine,  efpeeially  by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  it  in  fmall  quantities. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers,  where  the  pulfe 
could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a.  condant  delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  almod  every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover,  by 
ufing  in  whey,  gruel  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  drong  wine 
everyday.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  bed,  and  may  be  made, 
into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  circumdances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fupport  the  pa- 
tient’s drength,  by  giving  him  frequently  fmall  quantities  of  the;: 
above,  or  other  drinks  of  a warm  and  cordial  nature,  lie  is  not, 

*■  See  Appendix,  Milliard*  wliey. 
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however,  to  be  over-heated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes ; and  hi$ 
food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a naufea,  load,  and  ficknefs  at  do- 

mach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha  in  fine  powder,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting 
julep f , will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may 
be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above 
fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not.  only  clean  the  domach,  but,  by 
the  general  fhock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpiration,  and 
have  many  other  excellent  ciTedts  in  flow  fevers,  where  there  are 
no  figiis  of  inflammation,  arid  nature  wants  roufirig. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean  the  bowels 
by  a n in fu fi on  of  ft n na  and’ m anna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  fymptoms,  fo  as 
to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  extreme.  1 bus,  in  fevers 
of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  ton 
great,  or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations  are  neceffary.  But  in  nervous  fevers,  where 
nature  flags,  and  the  folids  relaxed,  wine,  with  other  cordials 
fhould  be  plentifully  adminiftered. 

It  is  neceffary  to  caution  people  a gain'll  bleeding  In  this  difeafe, 
as  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning  an  univerfal  flridlure  upon 
the  veffiels,  and  fometimes  an  oppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  fugged  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a quantity 
of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome  of  the  faculty  deceived  by 
their  own  feelings  in  this  refpecl,  fo  far  as  to  infill  upon  being 
bled,  when  it  was  evident,  from  the  confequences,  that  the  opera- 
tion was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  difeafe,  yet  blis- 
tering is  highly  neceffary.  Birders  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of 
the  fever  with  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious,  he 
ought  to  be  blidered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be  the  fa- 
fed  courfe,  while  the  infenfibilitv  continues,  as  foon  as  the  dis- 
charge occafioned  by  one  Wider  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fome 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means,  keep  up  a continual 
fuccefiion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  bli dering  in  this 
than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Bliders  not  only  dimuiate  the  folids 
to  adlion,  but  likewife  occafion  a continual  difeharge,  which  may, 
jin  fome  meafure,  fupply’the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which 
j feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  mod  proper,  ei- 
j ther  towards  the  beginning,  or  after  fome  degree  of  llupor  has  come 
i on  ; in  which  lad  cafe,  it  will  always  be  proper  to  Wider  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  codive  through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  it 
i will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a ftool,  by  giving  him  every  other  day 


t See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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a clyfter  of  milk  and  water,  with  a little  fagar,  to  which  may  be 
added  a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  maybe  checked  by  fmall 
quantities  of  Venice  treacle  or  laudanum,  giving  the  patient  for 
his  ordinary  drihk  the  white  decoction*. 

A miliary  eruption  fometiraes  breaks  out  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical,  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  retard  Nature’s  operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bifeeding  nor' other  evacuations,  nor 
puflied  cut  by  a hot  regimen  ; but  the  patient  fhould  be  fuppor- 
ted  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  fago-gruel,  with 
a little  wine  in  it,  and  fuch-like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
warm ; yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  fhould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bidders,  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors  are  the  chief 
things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever;  yet,  -for  thofe 
who  may  clioofe  to  ufe  them,  we  Fall  mention  one  or  two  of 
the  forms  of  medicine  which  are  commonly  prefcribed  in  itf. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hickou'gh  and  darting  of  the  ten- 
dons have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes  feen  extraordinary 
effects  from  large  dofes  of  mufk  frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is- 
doubtkfs  an,  antifpafmodic,  and  may  he  given  to  the  quantity  of  a 
icruple  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary.  Some- 
times it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mulk  a few  grains  of  cam- 
phire,  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perforation 
and  the  difcharge  of  urine.  Thus,  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  with  three 
grains  of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hart fliorn,  may  be  made 
into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  frequently  does 
towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s  ftrength  fhould  bfe  waded 
wdth  colliquative  fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  necefdiry  to  give  him  the. 
Peruvian  bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm,  if  the  domach 
will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five 
times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  fub- 
flance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  domach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be 
infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  or  Rhenifh  w ine  for  two  or  three  days,, 
afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently 


* See  Appendix,  White  Decoction. 

f When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  {hake  root,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva-root,  with  five  grains  of  Ruffian  caflor, 
all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  cordial 
confection  or  fyrup  of  faffron.  One  of  thefe  may  be  taken  every  four 
or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention  : Take 
wild  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  fcruple;  faffron  and  caltor  each  four 
grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  give  one 
inn  cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

1 The  bark  may  like  wife  be  very  properly  adminillered,  along  with 
other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner  : Of  bark  an  ounce,  orange- 
peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root  two  drachms,  faffron  one 
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Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where  there  are  no 
fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any  regard  to  the  remiftion 
or  intermiffion  of  the  fever.  How  far  future  observation  may  tend 
to  eftahlifh  this  practice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay;  but  >ve  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very  uluv.erfa]  febrifuge,  and  that 
it  may  be  adminiftered  with  advantage  in  mod  fevers  where  bleed™ 
ing  is  not  neeeftary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  cl  topical 
inflammation. 


C H A P T E R XX. 

Of  the  Malhnant  Putrid  cr  Spotted  Fever . 


THIS  may  be  called  the  peftilential  fever  of  Europe,  as,  in 
many  of  its  fymptoms,  it  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
plague.  Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and  thefe 


whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  failing,  watching,  hard  la- 


hour,  exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  & c,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES.— This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air,  from  a 

number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow  place,  not  properly 
ventilated  ; from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence 
it  prevails  in  camps,  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  especially 
where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlineia  is '’ne- 
glected. 

A clofe  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or  foggy  wea- 
ther, like  wife  occafions  thefe  fevers.  They  often  fucceed  great  in- 
undations'in  low  and  marfhy  countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  arc 
preceded  or  followed  by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifli  or  ilefh  that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are 
apt  to  occafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Sailors  on  long  voyages,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often  vifited  with  this  tiif- 
eafe. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  feafons  or  long 
keeping,  and  water  which  has  become  putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c. 
may  likewife  occafion  this  fever. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons,  are  very 
apt  to  occafion  thefe,  difeafes.  Hence,  this  kind  of  fever  often  pre- 
vails in  countries  which  are  the  feenes  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  This' 
{hows  the  propriety  of  removing  burving-groumls/flaughter-houfes. 
See.  to  a proper  diftance  from  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  eaufe  of  thefe  fevers.  Hence 

4 O 

drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered,  and  inf u fed  in  an  EnglHh  pint 
of  the  ,beft  brandy  for  three  or  four  days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may 
be  drained,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a d;uf 
.'•in  a fflnfs  of  fmaH  wine  or  neWs. 
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they  prevail  amofigft  the  poor  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who 
breathe  a confined,  unwholefome  air,  and  neglecl  cleanlinefs.  Such 
mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  conftantly  con- 
fined within  doors,  are  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  (had  only  add,  that  malignant,  or  fpotted  fevers,  are  highly 
infectious,  and  often  communicated  by  contagion.  All  perfons 
ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  thofe  affected  with  fuch  aifeafes, 
unlfefs  their  attendance  is  absolutely  neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS. —The  malignant  fever  is  generally  preceded  by 

a remarkable  weaknefs  or  lofs  of  ftrength,  without  any  apparent 
caufe,  This  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk, 
-or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  hi  dianger  of  fainting  away. 
His  mind  too  is  greatly  dejected  ; he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful 
apprehend  ons. 

There  is  a n a ufe a,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of  bile  ; a violent 
pain  of  the* head,  with  a firong  pulfation.  or  throbbing  of  the  tem- 
poral arteries  ; the  eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain 
.at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the  breath- 
ing is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a figh  ; the  patient 
complains  of  a pain  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  his 
back  and  loins;  his  tongue  is  at  hr  11  white,  but  afterwards  it  ap- 
pears black  and  chaped  ; and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a black 
cruft.  He  fometimes  paffes  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
is  affected  with  tremors  or  (baking,  and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diffolved,  or  with  a very  fmall  degree 
of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  : the  (tools  fmell  extremely 
foetid,  and  are  fometimes  of  a grecnifh,  black,  or  reddifli  caff. 
Spots  of  a pale  purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon 
the  (kin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  haemorrhages,  or  did 
charges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

Thefe  fevers  may  be  didinguiffied  from  the  inflammatory,  by 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  d ejection  of  mind,  the  diffol- 
ved date  of  the  blood,  the  petechhe,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid 
fmell  of  the  excrements.  They  may  likewiie  be  didinguiffied  from 
the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heat  and  third  being  greater,  the 
urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of  ftrength,  clejeftion  of 
mind,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms,  more  violent. 

Sometimes  the  inflammatory,  nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are 
fo  blended  together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  greated  caution  and. 
drill  are  requifite.  Attention  mud  be  paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which 
are  mod  prevalent,  and  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted 
to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted  into  malig- 
nant and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen  or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncertain  ; fometimes 
they  terminate  between  the  feventh  and  fourteenth  day,  and  at 
©ther  times  they  are  prolonged  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  dura- 
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tion  depends  greatly  upon  the  confutation  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofenefs  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm,  mild  fweat.  Thefe,  when  con- 
tinued for  a confiderable  time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould 
never  be  imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appearing’ 
between  the  petechue,  or  purple  fpots,  are  likewife  favourable,  as- 
alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and  note.  It  is  a good- 
fign  when  the  pulfe  rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,, 
and  the  nervous  fymptoms  abate  ; deafnefs  coming  on  towards, 
the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  often  a favourable  fymptom*,  as  are 
abfceffes  in  the  groin  or  parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms, may  be  reckoned  an  exceffive 
loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled  belly ; large  black  or  livid  blotches 
breaking  out  upon  the  (kin  ; apthse  in  the  mouth,  cold  clammy 
fweats  « blindnefs  ; change  of  the  voice  , a wild  flaring  of  the 
eyes  ",  difficulty  of  fwailowing ; inability  to  put  out  the  tongue  y. 
and  a cordlant  inclination  to  uncover  the  bread.  When  the  fweat 
and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or  depofits 
a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starting  01 
the  tendons,  and  feetid,  ichorous,  involuntary  flools,  attended  with 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  death. 

REGIMEN. — - — In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  we  ought  to 
endeavour  as  far  as  poffible,  to  fupport  the  patient’s  flrength  and 
fpirits  y and  to  aflifl  Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
by  gently  prompting  perfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

Putrid » fevers  are  often  occafioned  by  unwholefome  .air,  and  of 
courfe  they  mud  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent air  from  flagnating  in  the  patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it- 
cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows 
of  forne  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpiration  of  per- 
foils  in  perffi  cl  health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartment 
noxious  ; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration  and 
breath  of  a per  foil  in  this  difeafe. 

Befides  the  frequent  admifliqn  of  frelli  air,  we  recommend  the 
ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  ve- 
getable acid  that  can  be  moil  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  lprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of 
the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  evaporated  vyith  a hot  iron,  or  by  boil- 
ing, &c.  The  frefli  fkins  of  lemons  or  oyanges  ought  to  be  laid  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  and  fhould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would  prove  very 
refrefliing  to  the  patient,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  infection  from 
fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend  him.  Strong  Rented  herbs,  as 
rue,  ta.nfy,  rofemary, wormwood,  &c.  may  be  laid  indifferent  parts 
of  the.  ho  ufe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near  the  patient. 

* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe.  Per-* 
Taps  it  is  only  lb  when  ogcaliohe,d  by  ab Relies  formed  withiff  the  ears' 
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The  patient  mud 'be  kept  cool,  quiet  and  eafy.  The  lead  noifer 
will  affeft  his  head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint; 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  difeafe  than  acids, 
which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  patient’s  food,  as  well  as 
drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They 
maybe  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity 
as  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low, 
he  may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and  fharpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  feme  cafes,  a glafs  of  clear  wine 
may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  moll  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ; 
but  if  the  body  be  open,  red-port  or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  as  there  is  occaflon  * 
or  he  may  drink  a decoblion  of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench 
his  third,  and  promote  a difeharge  by  ftooi. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ilomach,  it  is  a very  proper 
drink.  It  may  be  fharpened  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten 
qr  fifteen  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panado  or  groat  gruel,  to  which  a 
little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak  and  low  ; and  they 
ought  all  to  be  fharpened  with  the  juice  cf  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe 
fruits,  as  roaded  apples,  currant  or  goofeberry  tarts,  preserved 
cherries,  or  plumbs,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  fupports  the  fpirits  : for  which  rea- 
fon,  the  patient  ought  frequently  co  be  lipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  palate  or  more  readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be  frequently  fo- 
mented with  a ftrong  infufion  of  camomile  flowers.  This,  or  an 
infufjon  of  the  bark,  to  fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
good  effebl.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  relieve  the  head,  by  relax- 
ing the  veffels  in  the  extremities. 

MEDICINE. — — If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fever,  it  w ill  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  e fleet ; but  if  the  fever  has 
gone  on  for  fome  days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are 
not  quite  fo  fate.  The  body  however  is  always  to  be  kept  gently 
open  by  clyflers,  or  mild  laxative  medicines* 

Bleeding  is  feld^m  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If  there  be  Tigris 
of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fornetimesbc  permitted  at  the  fir  ft  on- 
let 5 but  the  repetition  of  it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Blifters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in  the  greated  extremities. 
If  the  petechije  or  fpots  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s 
pulfe  fink  remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymptoms, 
come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe,  blifters  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  head,  and  in  fide  of  the  legs  or  thighs  ► But  as'they 
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are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recom* 
mend  warm  cataplafms  or  poultices  of  mu  Hard  and  vinegar  to  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe  to  offers  only  in  the  utmoft 
extremities.  It  is  common  in  the  beo-inning  of  this  fever  to  uive  the 
emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every  fecond  or  third  hour,  till 
it  (ball  either  vomit,  purge,  or  throw  the  patient  into  a fweat.  This 
pradlice  is  very  proper,  if  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient* 

A ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of  expelling  the  poifon- 
gus  matter  of  malignant  difeafes  by  trilling  dofes  of  cordial  or 
alexipharmic  medicines.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  con- 
trayerva-root,  the  cordial  confedlion,  the  mithridate,  &c.  have 
been  extolled  as  infallible  remedies.  Thefe  feldom  do  much  good. 
Where  cordials  are  neceffary,  none  is  fuperior  to  good  wine ; and 
we  again  recommend  it  both  as  the  fafeft  and  belt.  Wine  acids 
and  antifeptics  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of: 
malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moll  dangerous  fpeeies  of  this  difeafe,  when  it  is  atten- 
ded with  purple,  lived,  or  black  fpots,  the  Peruvian  bark  mud  be 
adminiftered.  I have  feen  it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuccefs- 
ful,  even  in  cafes  where  the  petechise  had  the  mod  threatening 
afpect.  But,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  mud  not  only  be  given  in 
large  dofes*  but  duly  perfifted*  in*. 

The  bed  method  of  adminidering  the  bark  is  certainly  in  fub- 
(lance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  mixed  with  half  an 
Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,,  and  (bar- 
pened  with  the  elixir  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make 
it  fit  eafier  on  the  domach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  ta- 
ble-fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
the  domach  is  able  to  bear  it.  Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in 
fubdance  may  infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe.  If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mud  be  boiled  in 
red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol, as  above.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of 
loofenefs  than  plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a drachm  of  the  fait  of 
wormwood,  diflolved  in  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  frefh  lemon-juice, 
and  made  into  a draught  with  an  ounce  of  fimple  finnamon  water, 
and  a bit  of  ftigar,  may  be  given,  as  often  as  necefary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  theif  fuppuration  is  to  be 
promoted  by  the  application  of  emollient  poultices.  As  foon  as  there 
is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them, They  ought  to  be  laid  open? 
and  the  poultices  continued, 

-X-  In  fevers  of  this  type,  accompanied  with  great  proftr'ation  of 
i ftrength,  Madeira  wine  fiiould  be  adminiftered  with  an  unfparing  hand, 
beginning  with  fmall  quantities,  and  gradually  in  creeling  from  one  to 
two  bottles,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours.  (I.  C>  ) 
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I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of  a livid  gangrenous  ap- 
pearance, and  a mo  ft  putrid  cadaverous  fmelh  Thefe  gradually 
healed  ; and  the  patient  recovered  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  bark  and 
wine,  fnarpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers,  we  would  recommend  a ftridl  re- 
gard to  cleanlinefs ; a dry  fttuation  ; fufficient  exercife  fn  the  open 
air  ; v/holefome  food,  and  a moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  In- 
feddion  ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  conftitution  is 
proof  againft  it.  I have  known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid  fever* 
by  only  making  a {ingle  vifit  to  a patient  in  it  5 others  have  caught  it 
by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed ; and  fame 
by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it*. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  In  a family,  the  greateft 
attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  difeafe  from  fpreading.  The 
fick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the 
reft  of  the  family  as  poffible;  to  be  kept  extremely  clear^andto  have 
frelh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him 
fhould  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  frequently  changed,  and 
thofe  inhealth  ought  to  avoid  all  urfneceffary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenhve  of  having  caught  the  infection* 
ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  camomile  tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two* 
if  the  apprehenfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear.  He  ought  like  wife  to  take  an  infulion  of  the  bark  and 
camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ; and  before  he  gees  to 
bed,  he  may  drink  an  En-glifh  pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few 
glaffes  of  generous  wine.  I have  frequently  followed  this  courfe* 
when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  recommended  it  to 
others  with  conftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  antidotes  againft 
infection  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from  fecuring  them,  that  they  oftens 
by  debilitating  the  body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in -this  difeafe  ought  always  to 
have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice 
of  lemon,  to  fmell  to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  to  wafh 
their  hands,  and,  if  poffible,  to  change  their  clothes,  before  they  go 
into  companyf. 

* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  exprefied  a concern  left  thefe  ^autiona 
fhould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or  relations  when 
affli&ed  with  putrid  fevers.  I told  him  I meant  only  to  difeourage 
11  nne  cell  ary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a number  of  inftantes  where 
putrid  fevdrs  had  proved  fatal  to  perfons  who  were  rather  hurtful  than 
beneficial  to  the  fick.  He  agreed  with  me,  that  a good  doctor  and  a care- 
ful nurfe  were  the  only  necefiary  attendants;  and  that  all  others  not 
only  endangered  themfelves,  but,  generally,  by  their  folicitude  and  ill-, 
directed  care,  hurt  the  fick. 

f Thefe  are  prudent  precautions,  particularly  cleanlinefs  ; as  to  molt 
of  the  others,  recommended  by  our  judicious  author,  they Teemed  to 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Of  the  Miliary  Fever . 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules  or  bladders 
which  appear  on  the  fkin,  refembling,  in  (hape  and  fize, 
the  feeds  of  millet.  The  pullules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fre- 
quently both  are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puftules  ; but  they 
are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  fweat  is  moll  abundant, 
as  on  the  bread;,  the  back,  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moiiture  on  the 
fkin,  greatly  promotes  the  eruption  ; but,  when  the  ikin  is  dry,  the 
eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is  much  oftener  only 
a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  ardent, 
putrid,  or  nervous  fevers,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the 
effedtof  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the  phlegmatic,  or 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  thofe  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate  and  indolent, 
who  keep  continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized  with  this  difeafe 
in  childbed,  and  often  loofe  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. —The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  vio- 

lent paffiions  or  affedtions  of  the  mind  ; as  exceffive  grief,  anxiety, 
thoughtfulnefs,  &c.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  exceffive  watching, 
great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet,  rainy  feafons,  eating  too 
freely  of  cold,  crude  unripe  fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers, 
melons,  &c.  Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been  fpolied 
by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may  caufe  miliary  fevers. 
They  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  itoppage  of  any  cuftomary 
evacuation,  as  iffiues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the 
menflrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the  effedt  of  great 
coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  *,  it  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
their  exceffive  ufe  of  green  trafh,  and  other  unwholefome  things, 
in  which  pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  molt  ge- 
neral caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as  lead  a fedentary  life,  ef- 
pecially during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can 
hardly  efcape  this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  falhion,  and  likewife.  to  thofe  women  in  manu- 

fafturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to  affift  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe 

/ 

have  little  or  no  effect  during  the  late  yellow  fever,  which  provailed  in 
Philadelphia.  We  believe  the  belt  preservative,  if  it  could  be  attained, 
is'a  cheerful  and  undifhirbed  flatf  of  mind.  (L  C ) 
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within  doors  for  aim  oil  the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  wo« 
ITxcn  who  are  adlive  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  CQuntry,  and 
take  iuiTicient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little 
known. 

SYMPTOMS.. When  this  is  a primary  difeafe,  it  makes  its 

attack  like  moll  other  eruptive  fevers,  with  a (light  (hivering,  which 
is  lucceeded  by  heat,  lots  of  ftrength,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a low 
quick  pifife,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppref- 
hon  of  the  bread.  The  patient  is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious; 
the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands  (hake,  with  often  a burn- 
ing heat  in  the  palms  ; in  childbed-' women  the  milk  generally  goes 
away,  and  other  difcharges  (lop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under  the  fkin,  after 
which  innumerable  (mail  pudules  of  a red  or  white  colour  begin 
to  appear.  Upon  this  the  Symptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes more  full  arid  foft,'the  (kin  grows  moifter,  and  the  fweat,  as 
the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar  fetid  fmeli ; the 
great  load  on  the  bread,  and  oppreflion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go 
off,  and  the  cudomarv  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 
ffxth  or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puftules  begin  to  dry 
and  fall  off,  which  occahons  a very  difagr&eable  itching  in  the  (kin. 

It  is  impoffible  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  the  pudules 
will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally  come  out  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption  is  critical  ; but  when  fymp to- 
rn atical,  they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe, 

Sometimes  the  pudules  appear  and  varfffh  by  turns.  When  that 
is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  ; but  when  they  go  in  all  of  a 
fudden,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules'are  commonly  at  find  filled  with 
clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yellowmi.  Sometimes  they  are 
jnterfperfed  with  pudules  of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear 
the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a rajh. 

REGIMEN. — —-In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever  kind,  the 
chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  hidden  difappearing  of  the  puftules, 
and  to  promote  their  maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft 
be  kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  puffs  out  the  eruption 
too  fall,  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and  drink 
ought  therefore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nouriffung  and  cordial ; 
but  neither  ftrong  ilor  heating.  The  patienTs  chamber  ought  nei- 
ther to  fie  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he  (hould  not  be  too  much 
covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and 
cheerful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or 
the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread,  panado,  fago, 
Or  groat-grufc!,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or 
two  of  wine,  as  the  patient's  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains 
pf  fait  and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled,  with  othe? 
fipe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten, 
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The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  Fate  of  the  patient’s  (Length, 
and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the  drink  ought  to  be  weak  j as 
water-gruel,  balm-tea,  or  the  decoLion  mentioned  below*. 

'When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  die  eruption  does  not 
rife  fdfficiently,  Ills  drink  mu  ft  be  a little  more  generous  ; as  wine*, 
whey,  or  fmall  negus,  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon, 
and  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a putrid  nature, 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  (Length  mult  be  fnpported  with  gene- 
rous cordials,  joined  with  acids  5 and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcenoe 
be  great,  the  bark  muft  be  given.  If  the  head  be  much  affedted,  the 
body  muft  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyftersp. 

MEDICINE.— — -If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly  regulated, 
there  will  be  little  cceafion  for  medicine  in  this  difeafe.  Should  the 
eruption,  however,  not  rife,  or  the  fpirits  (lag,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  and  to  apply  binders.  The  mod 
proper  cordial,  in  this  cafe,  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  ta» 
ken  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink  ; and  if  there  be  (igns  of  putre. 
feence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  directed  in 
the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
difeafe ; and  where  Nature  flags,  and  the  eruption  comes  and  goes, 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  keep  up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual  fuccefllon 
of  fmall  blifters,  but  not  above  one  at  a time.  If  the  pulfe  links  re- 
markably, the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  is  affedfed,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  apply  feveral  blifters  to  the  moil  fenfible  parts,  as  the 
in  fide  of  the  legs  and*  thighs,  &c. 


-X-  Take  two  ounces  of  the  fliavmgs  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quafts  of  water.  To  til© 
(trained  decoction  add  a little  while  fugar,  and  let  the  patient  take  it  for 
his  ordinary  drink. 

+ In  the  Commerciym  Literarium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the  hif- 
tory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburgh  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January  ; from  which  we  learn 
the  necefllty  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  malad.y,  and  likewife  that 
phyf clans  are  not  always  the  firft  who  difcover  the  proper  treatment  of 
difeafes.  44  This  fever  made  terrible  havock  eveif  among  men  of  robuft 
ceuftitutions,  and  all  medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  feised  in  an 
inftant  with  fliivering,  yawning,  Itretching  and  pains  in  the  back,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a moil  intenfe  heat  5 at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs 
of  ftrength  and  appetite.  On  tne  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  erup- 
tions appeared,  or  fpots  like  fee  bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a delirium, 
reflleflhefs,  and  tolling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal.  While  matters  were 
in  tins  unhappy  duration,  a midwife,  of  her  own  accord,  gave  to  a patient, 
in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a clyfter  of  rain-water  and  butter  without 
fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a quart  of  fpring  water,  halt  a pint  of 
generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  fu- 
gar, gently  boiled  till  a fcum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; lor  the 
belly  was  fbon  loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vanifhed,  and  the  patient 
was  restored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death,”  This 
practice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effects. 
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Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  this  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it 
does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  and  depreffeshis  fpirits. 
It  is  never  to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician.  It 
has  been  cuflomary  to  treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  in- 
flammatory. But  this  practice  is  generally  very  unfafe.  Patients  in 
this  fituation  bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe 
feems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  , childbed-women  by 
too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all 
of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large 
evacuations.  Supporting  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promoting  natural 
evacuations,  is  here  much  fafer  than  having  recourfe  to  artificial 
ones*,  as  thefe  by  finking  the  fpirits, feldom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow,  the  bark  may 
be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or  water,  as  the  patient 
inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  requires  gentle 
purging,  which  fhould  not  be  negledted  as  foon  as  the  fever  is 
gone  off,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient  eiercife,  and 
wholefcme  food,  are  neceffary.  Pregnant  women  fhould  guard 
againft  coflivenefs,  and  take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear, 
avoiding  all  green  trafhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things*,  and 
when  in  childbed,  they  ought  flridlJy  to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  the  Remitting  Fever.  ( ; s 

r | 'HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiflion  of  the  fymptoms, 
X which  happens  fometimes  foorier,  and  fo  me  times  later,  but 
generally  before  the  eighth  day.  The  remiflion  is  commonly  pre- 
ceded by  a gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly  re- 
lieved, but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remiflions  return 
at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes 
of  fhorter  duration  \ the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches 
to  a regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. — —Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low  marfhy  countries 
abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating  water ; but  they  prove  moil 
fatal  in  places  where  great  heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in 
fome  parts  of  Africa,  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  &c.  where  remit- 
ting fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal. 
They  are  molt  frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  fex,  or  conflitytion, 
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is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this  fever  ; but  it.  chiefly  feizes  per- 
fons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  flagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe  unwholefome  diet® 

SYMPTOMS The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  fever  are  generally 

yawning,  ftretchirig,  pain,  and  giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate 
fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  afFe&ed  with  a 
delirium  at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  fometimes  a 
dwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes 
and  (kin  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  afRidted 
with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fometimes  a little  hard,  but 
feldom  full,  and  the  blood,  when  let,  rarely  fhows  any Tigns  of  in- 
flammation. Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are 
afHidfed  with  a very  troublefome  loofeneis. 

It  is  impoflibie  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  as 
they  vary  according  to  the  filiation,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
the  confutation  of  the  patient.  They  may  be  greatly  changed  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circumftances.  Some- 
times the  bilious  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the  nervous., 
and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  a fuc* 
ceffion  of  each  of  thefe,  or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the 
fame  time,  in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  muft  be  adapted  to  the  prevailing 

fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet 
muff  be  Render,  and  the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  ner- 
vous or  putrid  fymptoms  occur,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  nature,  fuch  as 
are  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  muft 
be  very  cautious  in  ufing  things  of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever 
is  frequently  changed  into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  im- 
proper medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool^ 
quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  poftible,  fhould  be  large,  and 
frequently  ventilated  by  letting  in  frefli  air  at  the  doors  or  windows. 
It  ought  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the  like. 
Elis  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  fhould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all 
his  excrements  immediately  removed.  Thefe  precautions  are  o£ 
more  importance  to  the  fick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine*. 

MEDICINE. — — In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we  muft  endeavour 
to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermiffion.  This  intention  may  be  pro- 

■jf  Dr.  Lind,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural  differtation  concerning  the 
putrid  remitting  fever  ofBengal,  has  the  following  dbfervation  : “-The 
patient’s  ffiiri , bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  frequently  to  be  chan* 
ged,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  remo- 
ved ; the  bed-chamber  fhould  be  well  ventilated,  and  frequently  fprin- 
kled with  vinegar;  infhort,  every  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  patient. 
I can  affirm,  that  a phyfician  who  puts  thefe  in  practice  will  much  oftener 
fucceed  than  one  who  is  even  more  fkilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  o£ 
ufing  thefe  means.” 
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moted  by  bleeding*,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but 
when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be  at- 
tempted, as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  difeafe.  A 
vomit  however  will  feldorn  be  improper,  and  is  generally  of  great 
fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this 
purpofe  very  well ; but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  rather  recom- 
mend a grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, to  be  made  into  a draught  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the  ficknefs 
or  nattfea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters  or  gentle  lax- 
atives, as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna,  fmall  aofes  of  the 
lenitive  electuary,  cream  of  tartar,  tamarinds,  {tewed  prunes,  or 
the  like ; but  all  ftrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  thiscourfe,  the  fever,  in  a few  days,  may  generally  be  brought 
to  a pretty  regular  or  diftinbf  intermiffion,  in  which  cafe  the  bark 
may  be  adminiftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfedt  the  cure.  It 
is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  over  again  the  methods  of  giving  the  bark. 

The  moft  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a wholefome 
and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention  to  clean- 
linefs,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  to  take  fufticient  exercife,  and  in  hot 
countries,  to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening  dews,  and 
the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  beft  preventive 
medicine  which  we  can  recommend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some 
recommend  fmoking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in  marfhy  countries, 
both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and  intermitting  fevers. 
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Of  the  ITellow  Fever. 

'TIIS  fe  ver  differs  materially  from  every  other  fpecies  of  fever 
that  has  appeared  in  North- America.  A minute  defcription, 
therefore,  of  its  fymptoms,  and  the  moft  effectual  method  of  cure, 
may  be  an  acceptable  chapter  to  this  work.  No  particular  varia- 
tion from  what  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fummer  and  au- 
tumn of  179c,  has  fince  been  difcovered  in  its  ravages  in  other 
popular  cities  on  the  continent  of  America  ; we  therefore  (hall 
only  detail  the  former,  as  being  more  generally  deftrublive,  and 
more  within  the  reach  of  our  immediate  obfervations. 

This  yellow  fever  derives  its  appellation,  from  the  yellow 

* Blifters  fttould  be  applied  to  the  arms  or  legs  at  an  early  period  ol 
this  difeafe,  as  they  have  an  evident  good  effect  in  procuring  an  intermit - 
Jkm  of  the  fever,  [I , C - ] 
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fuffufion,  that  often  appeared  in  the  eyes  and  on  the  fkin  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  difeafe.  As  it  was  not  a 'general  appear- 
ance, there  may  be  an  impropriety  in  the  term.  However,  as  it 
has  been  adopted,  we  will  not  contend  tor  a word  with  thofe  me- 
dical gentlemen  who  agree  with  us  in  ideas. 

Various  caufes  have  been  fuggefted  for  this  difeafe ; fome 
have  fuppofed  it  to  be  indigenous,  and  the  offspring  of  vegetable 
putrefaction  ; others,  that  it  was  imported  from  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  highly  contagious  in  its  nature.  The  latter  of  thefe  opinions, 
is  fupported  by  more  fa£ts,  and  appears  the  luoft  probable.  In 
its  previous  vifitations  in  this  country,  which  were  in  'fix  differ- 
ent periods,  befides  that  of  1793)  it  was  always  traced  to  have 
been  imported  from  the  Weft-Indies.  It  vifited  Charlefton,  in 
South-Carolina,  four  times,  according  to  the  accurate  Dr.  Lining, 
viz.  in  173  2,  1739)  I74L  and  'm  1748.  It  appears,  alfo,  from  Dr. 
.Lind*,  that  it  was  introduced  in  1740,  by  a trunk  of  wearing  ap- 
parel ; and  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Redman,  it  feerns  to  have  been 
brought  to  this  city  in  1762,  by  a mariner,  who  arrived  lick.  From 
that  period,  it  was  not  obferved  in  Philadelphia,  till  the  afore- 
mentioned memorable  year  1793-  The  3d  of  Auguft  was  the  fir  ft 
day  it  was  difoovered  ; which  was  in  Water-ftreet,  between  Mul- 
berry and  Saffafras-ftreets,  at  a'  boarding-houfe,  generally  frequen- 
ted by  feamen.  Many  of  thefe  people  belonged  to  the  zebec  pri- 
vateer Sans  Culottes  of  Nantz,  which  had  juft  entered  the  Dela- 
ware from  a cruize,  with  the  (hip  Flora,  her  prize.  The  voyage  of 
thefe  veffels,  from  every  circumftance  that  could  be  collected,  ap- 
pears to  have  brought  the  difeafe  indireffcly  from  the  Weft-Indies 
into  this  city,  by  exchanging  part  of  her  crew  for  that  of  the  prize, 
who  were  from  the  Weft- India  iflands,  where  this  difeafe  was 
raging  with  violence. 

The  people  moft  generally  affected,  were  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia,  or  of  fome  or  other  parts  of  the  continent  of 
America^.  No  condition  or  fituation  in  life  was  exempted  from  its 
violence.  The  timid  of  both  fexes,  the  moft  healthy,  and  thofe 
who  leemed  to  have  all  the  vigour  of  youth  on  their  fide,  fell  vic- 
tims to  it  : No  age  fcarcely  efcaped,  from  the  child  in  the  cradle 
up  to  confirmed  manhood,  and  even  from  that  to  extreme  old  age 
Women  during  geftation  appeared  to  be  generally  fufceptible  of  it, 
In  thefe,  it  often  produced  abortion  or  mifearriage.  It  was,  how- 
ever, more  fatal  to  the  male  than  the  female  fex  ; but,  the  moft 
cheerful,  fearlefs  and  gay,  of  both  fexes,  often  efcaped  it,  as  like- 
wile  idcots,  and  thofe  who  had  been  deranged  in  their  minds. 

\ . * 4 ■ 

-X-  Lind  on  infection,  page  293. 

^ f Strangers  from  the  Weft-Indla  Iflands  were  felclom  attacked  with 
t nis  difeafe,  and  the  negroes  originally  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  were 
.fcarcely  ever  alfefted,  but  fome  of  thofe  of  our  own  country  fell  a facrh 
tece  to  its  violence.  ( I . C.)'  * 
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SYMPTOMS.- — —This  difeafe  mol  frequently  attacked  people 
in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  with  fome  degree 
of  general  laflitude,  lofs  of  appetite,  difagreeable  tafte  in  the  mouth, 
fudden  proftratiorrof  ftrength,  accompanied  with  univerfal  pain  and 
forenefs  over  the  body,  particularly  about  the  large  joints.  Thefe 
were  foon  after  fucceeded  by  fome  degree  of  chilnefs,  or  alternate 
chills  and  flufhes  of  heat,  but  very  feldom  a complete  rigor.  Du- 
ring the  continuance  of  this  hate,  the  face  appeared  pallid,  the  fea- 
tures contracted,  the  whole  countenance  exhibiting  a dejedfed  af- 
pecl,  with  a correfponding  ft  ate  of  mind.  After  this,  there  was 
perceived  a flight  pain  in  the  fore  or  back  part  of  th^head,  and  fre- 
quently fome  degree~~bf  vertigo,  with  a fenfe  of  fatigue  commonly 
about  the  loins,  often  extending  towards  the  iliaa  and  pubes;  to- 
gether with  an  uneafy  fenfation  between  the  fhoulders  and  back  of 
the  neck.  Thefe  fymptoms  hourly  increafed  in  violence,  attended 
frequently  with  difagreeable  emulations,  naufea,  and  frequent 
retching  to  vomit,  particularly  after  taking  large  draughts  of  warm 
or  cool  drinks,  or  upon  motion  of  the  body. 

The  eyes  were  generally  highly  fuffufed,  exhibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  a painted  eye  or  one  sminutely  injected,  accompanied  with 
a fenfation  as  if  irritated  by  fand,  and  generally  an  avedion  to  light. 
This  I have  often  obferved  to  take  place  during  the  rigor,  although 
generally  at  a more  advanced  period  of  the  difeafe,  or  fometimes 
not  at  all  during  the  whole  courfe  of  it. 

, After  the  rigor,  the  pulfe  generally  became  freque'nt,  tenfe,  and 
tolerably  even*,  at  other  times  foftand  irregular,  the  heat  moftly  a 
little  higher  than  the  healthy  ftandard.  The  ftate  of  the  fkin  varia- 
ble, fometimes  moift,  but  generally  dry  *5  refpiration  a little  more 
frequent  than  ordinary,  attended  with  fighing  and  oppreffion’at 
the  prsecordia,  indicating  great  diftrefs.  Thefe  were  obfervable 
even  from  the  acceffion  of  the  rigor  ; at  other  times  not  until  a 
more  advanced  period.  _ &■ 

The  tongue  was  generally  moift  and  white,  efpecially  in  the 
middle,  and  red  or  of  a purplifh  hue  towards  the  edges  and  tip. 
The  bowels  were  generally  coftive,  but  fometimes  had  a diarrhoea, 
urine  of  a higher  colour  than  natural,  and  fmall  in  quantity. 

As  the  evening  approached,  every  fymptom  became  aggravated, 
the  pulfe  more  frequent,  full  and  ftrong,  heat  confiderably  aug- 
mented, pain  in  the  head  and  back  excruciating  *,  in  the  former, 
fhooting  from  temple  to  temple,  in  the  latter  to  the  hips,  and  ex- 
tending down  the  thighs;  fkin  dry  and  parched,  fometimes  a partial 
moifture,  particularly  when  the  bed-clothes  were  increafed,  but 
without  any  abatement  of  the  febrile  fymptoms. 

The  ficknefs  and  retching  increafed,  with  an  ejection  of  frothy 
©r  bilious  matter,  or  whatever  fluid  was  laft  received  into  the  fto- 
mach,  accompanied  with  pain  and  forenefs  in  the  region  of  the 
ftomach,  upon  the  leaft  preflure,  with  a fenfation  of  inceflant  burn- 
ing, and  reftleflhefs;  fo  that  no  pofture  afforded  any  relief.  During 
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the  exacerbation,  the  refpiration  became  more  frequent,  with  an 
increafe  of  fighing,  and  flight  pain  and  throbbing  in  one  or  other 
of  the  hypochondriac  regions,  with  drong  beating  in  the  mod  con- 
fpicuous  arterial  trunks.  The  face  was  very  much  flufhed,  and  the 
features  coniiderably  didorted,  with  a flight  hemorrhage  from  one 
or  both  nofirils,  and  an  increafed  fuffufion  of  the  eyes. 

The  intelletdual  faculties  at  times  appeared  confufed,  but  feldom 
in  a complete  delirium.  In  the  intervals  of  reafon,  the  parient  was 
very  defponding,  and  under  dreadful  apprehenfions  for  the  event. 
He  complained  much  of  third,  which  was  almod  infatiable,  for  no 
foomer  did  any  fluid  reach  the  domach,  than  it  was  indantly  reje£l> 
ed  with  violence.  Every  morning  the  fymptoms  differed  feme 
abatement*,  and  the  patient  generally  during  the  fird  twenty- four 
or  forty-eight  hours  complained  of  light  fhivering,  which  became 
varied  throughout  the  day,  with  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  partial 
rnoidure  on  the  fkin.  He  feemed  much  inclined  to  doze,  from 
which  he  was  very  often  awaked  by  frightful  dreams ; after  which 
he  generally  became  very  watchful.  As  the  difeafe  proceeded,  the 
tongue  was  very  little  altered  from  a date  of  health,  except  appear* 
ing  in  furrows,  or  chopped  and  of  a bluifh  colour  ; at  other  times 
yellow  or  brown  in  the  middle,  and  bluifih  at  the  edges  and  tip* 
but  feldom  dry.  Stools,  when  procured,  were  generally  faetid  and 
frothy,  but  feldom  bilious.  The  urine  was  variable,  generally  of  a 
higher  colour  than  natural.  Some  of  thefe  fymptoms  which  mark- 
ed the  hrd  dage,  proceeded  rapidly  to  increafe,  with  a mitigation, 
of  others,  and  the  rife  of  new  ones,  unlefs  an  intermiflion  fuper- 
vened  on  or  before  the  fourth  day,  and  the  patient  recovered.  But 
mod  frequently,  indead  of  this  intermidion,  a mere  compofure  o£ 
fymptoms  only  took  place,  which  was  too  often  fallacious.  During 
this,  the  eyes  and  flan  fometimes  became  yellow,  and  the  patient 
appeared  fo  placid  to  the  attendants,  that  they  often  thought  him, 
out  of  danger.  But  this  treacherous  tranquillity  foon  vaniftied,  and 
the  fecond  dage  commenced  with  a different  train  of  fymptoms* 
and  with  redoubled  violence.  The  vigour  which  before  was  ex- 
ceffive,  now  declined  apace,  and  the  difeafe  put  on  a different  com- 
plexion. The  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  which  was  before  excef- 
five,  and  almod  intolerable,  frequently  abated  on  a fudden,  and 
the  fever  affumed  more  and  more  the  fymptoms  of  the  nervous 
kind  •,  the  pulfe  became  lefs  frequent,  foft,  and  feeble,  and  fome- 
times even  flower  than  in  a date  of  health  ; the  face  much  lefs 
flulhed,  the  features  more  tranquil,  with  a deadly  afpedl  of  the 
countenance,  or  fometimes  it  was  but  little  altered.  The  fuffufion 
of  the  eyes  frequently  increafed  5 thd  heat  became  coniiderably 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  for  feveral  weeks  after  the 
contagious  fever  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  intermitting  and 
remitting  fevers  were  met  with  at  a fhort  didance  from  the  place  where 
the  malignant  fever  was  fpreadingits  ravages, 
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diminifhed,  and  in  Tome  cafes,  lefs  than  in  a (late  of  health : (Ivin 
cool,  fometimes  with  a clammy  moifhire  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
back  of  the  hands  ; the  ficknefs  at  ftomach  increafed  with  a burn- 
ing feniation  in  the  region  of  it,  and  continual  vomiting  of  frothy 
matter;  at  other  times  it  was  bilious,  ftreaked  with  blood.  In  the  fe- 
male fex,  if  the  menfes  did  not  flow  at  their  ufual  period,  there  was 
generally  a quantity  of  blood  brought  up  by  vomiting*  accompanied 
with  violent  ftridtufe  about  the  prsecordia,  and  a fenfe  of  weight, 
with  great  flatulency  in  the  ftomach,  and  the  inteftines,  which  was 
very  diftrefTmg ; for  they  were  generally  coftive,  and  had  not  ener- 
gy fufticient  to  expel  the  wind  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The 
tongue  in  this  ftage  trembled  much;  and  with  refpecl  to  colour,  it 
was  variable  ; in  the  former,  often  nearly  natural,  at  other  times 
covered  over  with  mucus  verging  towards  black,  particularly  in  the 
middle;  fometim-es  dry,  but  generally  mo.ift,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  a florid  colour.  It  appeared  as  if  rubbed  over  with  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood,  with  deep  furrows  in  it  or  chopped.  When 
the  patient  was  de fired  to  put  it  out  of  the  mouth,  he  would 
continue  it  until  he  was  told  to  draw  it  in.  The  third:  was  much 
augmented,  with  a continual  drynefs  of  die  lips  and  -fauces.  The 
, confufion  of  the  intellects  increafed  to  a complete  delirium  ; the 
Teftleffhefs  became  truly  diftrefling,  and  the  patient  aimed  outra- 
geous, and  in  fo-me  cafes  maniacal. 

The  fkin  and  eyes  afliimed  a deep  yellow  colour,  with  the  fame 
appearance  in  the  urine,  which  was  fmall  in  quantity,  and  difehar- 
ged  with  difficulty.  When  the  fkin  was  not  fufFufed,  the  urine  was 
turbid,  depofiting  a deep  brown  fediment.  The  refpiration  was 
flower  than  natural,  except  when  the  body  was  much  agitated  by 
the  extreme  reftieffnefs,  accompanied  with  heavy  fighing,  and  much 
debility  in  all  the  moving  powers  of  the  body.  The  patient  gene- 
rally lay  on  his  back,  with  his  feet  drawn  up  towards  his  body  ; ne- 
verthelefs,  he  had  fufticient  power,  when  urged  by  the  call  of  Na- 
ture, to  rife  from  his  bed. 

In  the  decline  of  this  ftage,  the  fkin  was  fometimes  covered  over 
with  petechial  eruptions,  appearing  like  the  flings  of  nettles,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  principally  about  the  neck  and  breaft,  accompa- 
nied fometimes  with  haemorrhages  from  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
but  thefe  fymptoms  more  particularly  belong  to  the  third  and  laft 
ftage.  The  duration  of  the  fecond  ftage  was  various,  generally  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  or  to  the  duration  and 
feverity  of  the  preceding  ftage.  It  feldom  1 aided  longer  than  fifty 
or  lixty  hours  before  death  took  place,  and  fometimes  without  the 
occurrence  of  many  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  laft  ftage. 

This  ftage  generally  commenced  with  the  pulfe  becoming  very 
feeble  intermitting,  and  almoft  imperceptible  at  the  wrift  ; fre- 
quently not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  ftrokes  in  a minute. 
There  was  alio  a great  diminution  of  the  heat  of  the  whole  body, 
except  about  the  pr  sec  or  din,  which  fee  me  d,  if  the  espreftion  may 
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be  uiedj  to  be  more  tenacious  of  its  heat  than  any  ether  part  of  the  bo~ 
dy,  and  was  the  latt  part  that  furrendered  it  up  after  death. 

The  (kin  became  much  cooler,  and  covered  univerfally  with  a 
clammy  moifture  ; the  countenance  exhibited  a deadly  afpect  ; the 
eyes  lei's  painful,  but  fo  dreadf  ully  fufi'ufed,  as  fometimes  almoft  to 
obliterate  the  colour  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  with  great  twitching  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  general  ftartingsof  the  tendons  through- 
out the  body.  The  petechias  increafed,  and  became  of  a purplifh  co- 
lour, between  which  the  Ikin  was  of  a deep  yellow  ; great  delirium* 
with  continual  rcftleffnefs  face  ceded.  1 he  patient  lying  principally 
on  his  back, the  powers  not  being  fuflicient  to  retain  him  on  his  fides; 
the' feet  were  generally  drawn  up,  the  whole  body  frequently  Hi- 
ding down  in  bed.  The  vomiting  increafed,  and  the  matter  ejec- 
ted was  of  a dark  colour,  refembftng  coffee-grounds,  fometimes 
mixed  with  blood*.  The  following  were  ufual  appearances  ? 
viz.  great  flatulency  ; hie morrhagies- from  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  ; tongue  frequently  covered  over  with  blood,  and  of  a florid 
colour*,  at  other  times  black  and  dry  ; urine  very  often  five ; fome- 
times a total'  fupprellion  of  it,  and  when  (tools  were  procured,  they 
were  extremely  black  and  ffetid  i livid  ulcers  in  the  mouth;  and 
the  parts  where  blifters  had  been  applied,  afliimed  a black  afpedl  ; 
laborious  and  deep  refpiration,  with  heavy  fighing  and  great  op- 
predion  at  the  prtecordia  ; faultering  in  the  fpeech  ; cold  and  livid 
extremities;  involuntary  difeharges  of  the  foeces;  lofs  of  fwaliow- 
ing;  coma;  eyes  glazy.  Startings  and  convurfions frequently  clofed 
the  feene. 

Thefe  were  the  appearances  of  the  malignant  fever  through  its 
feveral  ftages.  Although  in  its  firlt  attack  it  was  frequently  much 
varied.  Sometimes  the  patients  were  ieized  of  a fudden,  at  other 
times  in  the  manner  above  deferibed  ; but  often,  in  its  different 
ftages,  it  was  nfuch  diverfified,  according  to  the  violence  and  du- 
ration of  the  fymptoms,  to  the  age,  fex,  and  eonftitution  of  the 
patient.  In  fome,  the  difeafe  terminated  in  death,  during  the 
inflammatory  period  ; in  others,  it  was  hurried  fo  precipitately 
through  the  ftages,  that  thev  could  hardly  be  diferiminated  by  the 
moft  accurate  ohferver,  before  the  patient’s  fate  was  determined. 
In  other  cafes,  it  palled  with  fome  degree  of  regularity,  as  above 
marked  ; and  the  diffolutlon  or  recovery  ,was  pro  tracked  [to  an  un- 
common period.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  in  thofe  peo- 
ple who  laboured  under  a fevere  falivation  from  the  eftedts  of 
mercury.  In  judging  concerning  the  event  of  the  malignant  fever 
during  its  firlt  ftage,  the  danger  was  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  inflammatory  action.  Of  this  an  idea  maybe  formed  from 
the  violence  and  duration  of  the  fymptoms. 

From  the  experiments  I have  made  on  the  black  matter  or  vomit,  it. 
feemedto  have  fcarce  any  of  the  properties  of  putrid  bile  or  blood  ; but 
appeared  to  be  adifeafed  fecretion  from  the  liver,  pofleiling  but  little  ac,~ 
tivity  \vhcn  applied  in  any  form  to  ao  healthy  human  fyffem,  (I,  C . ) 
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The  febrile  affedlion,  when  very  confiderable,  wasdemonftra- 
ted  by  the  violent  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  great  fuffufion  of 
the  face  and  eyes,  with  obvious  diftortion  of  the  features  ; nau- 
fea  and  vomiting,  with  a fenfc  of  univerfal  forenefs,  particularly 
in  the  limbs.  The  danger  was  then  imminent. 

When  the  inflafnmatory  ftage  was  of  fhort  duration  and  of  great 
violence,  accompanied  with  unufual  quick  refpiration,  heavy  figh- 
ing,  and  great  oppreflion  at  the  pnecordia  from  the  commence- 
ment, together  with  great  reftleffhefs,  confufton  of  the  intellects 
and  deep,  defpondency  of  mind,  with  a dread  of  fpeedy  diffolu- 
tion,  they  were  to  be  confidered  as  very  unfavourable  fymptoms. 

When  very  great  proftration  of  ftrength,  or  a fpontaneous  di- 
arrhoea, appeared  after  bleeding,  without  manifeft  relief  to  the 
patient,  they  were  generally  unfavourable  fymptoms  y indicating 
danger  in  proportion  to  their  violence. 

Should  a yellow  tinge  in  the  eyes  and  fkin  appear,  which  is 
merely  an  accidental  circumftance,  although  it  has  been  confider- 
ed, by  fome  of  the  tropical  writers,  as  an  unfavourable  appear- 
ance y by  others,  as  expreflive  of  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe  y my  ex- 
perience does  not  corroborate  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  I 
am  induced  to  confider  it  as  a favourable,  rather  than  an  unfavour- 
able occurrence.  Should  the  retching  and  vomiting  be  much  in- 
creafed,  with  dark  or  coffee- coloured  matter  ejected,  death  gene- 
rally enfued. 

Fatality  commonly  happened  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  y 
in  fome  cafes,  on  the  twelfth,  and  even  on  the  twenty-fourth  and 
twenty-fifth  day.  But  thefe  patients,  in  addition  to  the  difeafe, 
often  had  a fevere  falivation  from  the  adminiftration  of  large 
quantities  of  calomel  during  their  indifpof  tion.  The  falivary  dif- 
charge,  in  all  probability,  protradfed  life. 

A favourable  prognofis  may  be  formed  in  this  ftage  of  the  dif- 
eafe, from  the  febrile  fymptoms  being  more  moderate,  together 
with  the  abfence  of  fome  of  thofe  before-mentioned  ones,  parti- 
cularly the  fufFufion  of  ths  eyes,  ffghing  and  vomiting,  efpecially 
if  a flight  haemorrhagy  takes  place  from  the  noflrils,  with  erup- 
tions about  the  mouth,  a flight  cough,  and  an  expedforation  of 
yellowifh  matter,  with  bilious  evacuations  by  (tool,  particularly  if 
they  afford  relief  to  the  patient,  together  with  the  formation  of 
abfceffes  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  are  frequently  at- 
tended with  an  abatement  of  alrnpft  every  other  fymptom,  and 
the  patient  recovers. 

In  the  fesond  ftage  : If  the  pulfe  became  very  feeble,  fmall 
and  intermitting, * with  a confiderable  diminution  of  heat  below 
the  natural  ftandard,  exceflive  vomiting,  with  great  burning  in  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  particularly  if  the  matter  ejedted  be  black, 

* In  elderly  people,  I have  found  the  pulfe  interacting  in  feyeral 

cafes,  and  they  always  recovered.  • 
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which  was  frequently  the  cafe,  the  patient  had  but  a fhort  time 
to  live. 

There  was  little  information  to  be  acquired  in  any  period  of  this 
difeafe,  from  the  appearance  of  the  urine,  but  when  it  was  dark 
and  fetid,  the  patient  delirious,  troubled  much  with  flatulency, 
great  fuifufion  of  the  eyes,  a deadly  afpedl  of  the  countenance, 
with  vomiting  of  blood,  which  frequently  occurred  in  the  female 
fex,  when  their  menfes  did  not  flow  at  the  ufual  period,  and 
when  it  happened  to  women  at  the  period  of  life  when  they  become 
extremely  irrregular,  and  generally  ceafe  to  flow,  the  prognosis 
will  be  found  very  unfavourable.  At  that  time  of  life,  the  fyftetn 
undergoes  a very  material  change,  being  about  to  accommodate 
itfelf  to  a new  mode  of  action.  It  is  fcarce  ever  able  to  withfland 
this,  with  the  violence  of  fo  dreadful  a difeafe. 

When  the  tongue  was  florid,  appearing  as  if  rubbed  over  with 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  accompanied  with  a clammy  moif- 
ture  on  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  refpiration  laborious, 
with  fighing  and  livid  petechia;  generally  fpread  over  the  fkin, 
the  parts  where  blifters  were  applied  becoming  of  a dark  colour, 
together  with  the  pofture  of  the  patient’s  body  indicating  great 
debility,  with  difficulty  in  making  water,  although  the  pulfe  be  at 
the  fame  time  tolerably  even  and  ftrong,  which  is  not  unfrequent- 
!y  the  cafe,  they  are  marks  of  extreme  danger. 

A favourable  prognofis  in  this  ft  age,  as  well  as  in  the  precede 
ing,  does  not  depend  on  a folitary  favourable  fymptom,  but  ori 
feveral  j therefore  we  fliould  be  guarded  in  giving  an  opinion. 

If  the  pulfe,  from  being  extremely  feeble,  fhould  acquire  more 
ilrength,  and  the  heat,  which  was  before  coniiderably  diminifhed, 
becomes  in  general  nearer  the  healthy  ftandard,  together  with  an 
abatement  of  the  violent  vomiting  and  burning  fenfation  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  ftomach  and  prsecordia,  the  brain  lefs  eoniufed,*  with 
a diminution,  of  reftjeffnefs  mid  ceffation  of  fighing,  gradual  dift 
appearance  of  peteehfe,  with  an. enlargement  in  and  about  the 
•parotid  glands,  disfiguring  much  the  natural  form  of  the  vifage, 
occurring  particularly  in  children,  fometimes  in  adults,  the  tongue 
becoming  cleaner  from  the  middle  and  point,  towards  the  edges, 
the  patient  capable  of  lying  in  any  pofition  with  tolerable  facility, 
with  incipient  formation  of  abfcelfes  in  different  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  a flight  return  of  appetite,  although  the  fltin  and  eyes  be 
of  a deep  yellow  colour,  we  may  prognofticate  with  fome  degree 
of  certainty,  that  the  event  will  be  favourable. 

In  the  laft  ftage  : This  may  be  confidered  as  only  a deeper 
fhade  in  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fecond,  with  die 
addition  of  others,  but  replete  with  danger. 

Neverthelefs,  with  all  the  difagreeable  fymptoms  of  fighing,  yel- 

If  the  patients  became  maniacal,  the  difeafe  generally  dlfappeared, 
and  they  frequently  recovered. 
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lownefs  of  the  fkin,  delirium,  black  vomiting,  livid  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  fphacelation  of  bliftered  parts,  bleedings  from  the  nofe 
and  mouth,  black  tongue,  and  aimed;  every  other  fymptom  that 
this  Stage  can  produce,  excepting  a remarkable  feeble  and  inter- 
mitting pulfe,  I have  feen  feveral  patients  perfectly  recover.  The 
change  generally  took  place  for  the  better  on  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day,  on  which  the  pulfe  became  more  full,  ftreng  and  even, 
intellects  lefs  confufed,  tongue  more  florid  from  the  middle  to- 
wards the  edges,  heat  general,  and  more  equally  di Unfed,  cefla- 
tion  of  vomiting  and  hasmorrhagies,  bowels  more  regular,  with  a 
flight  return  of  appetite,  and  beginning  abforption  of  the  yellow- 
nefs  and  petechias,  with  a capability  in  the  patient  of  lying  in  any 
petition,  with  increasing  Strength  and  complete  recovery.  Fhefe 
in  fiances  were  very  rare,  though  few  will  deny  their  occurrence. 

REGIMEN.- The  patient  Should  abstain  from  animal  food  ; 

and  when  any  thing  ds  required,  it  Should  be  gruel,  panada,  &c. 
He  Should  ufe  cool  diluting  drinks,  fuch  as  barley-water,  apple- 
water,  with  Small  quantities  of  ripe  fruits,  which  tend  to  keep  the 
bowels  open.  The  chamber  of  the  fick  Should  be  fpacious  and  airy, 
kept  cool,  and  frequently  Sprinkled  with  vinegar.  Great  attention. 
Should  be  paid  to  fhefe  circumftances,  as  they  are  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  thofe  who  frequent  the  apartments  of  the  fick,  and  are 
highly  conducive  to  the  cure  of  the  difeafe. 

MEDICINE.— — -In  the  cure  of  the  malignant  fever,  it  appeared 
neceffary  ; fir  ft,  to  moderate  the  inflammatory  action  ; Secondly,  to 
remove  op  alleviate  certain  diitreffing  fymptoms  which  generally 
occurred,  more  or  lefs,  through  the  feveral  Stages  of  the  difeafe: 
thirdly,  to  Support  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

The  inflammatory  abtion  was  moft  effectually  moderated  by  the 
different  claftes  of  evacuants;  among  the  moft  efficacious  was 
bleeding  in  the  arm. 

About  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  1793,  which  was  Shortly  after  the 
difeafe  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  bleeding  was  not  at- 
tended with  fuccefs,  at  leaft  among  the  fick  under  my  care  ; there- 
fore, the  practice  was  difeontinued;  and  I trufted,  with  moft  of  my 
medical  brethren,  to  the  milder  clafs  of  evacuants,  until  the  12th 
of  September.  Having  found,  on  diffefition,  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines  highly  inflamed,  I refumed  the  practice  of  bleeding  upon 
good  grounds,  and  with  evidently  better  effect.  The  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken  away  was  regulated  by  the  violence  of  the 
/ fymptoms,  age,  fex,  and  habit  of  body  ; for  thofe  who  were 
very  corpulent  did  not  bear  evacuations  near  fo  well  as  thofe  of  a 
fpare  make.  No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down,  with  refpect  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken.  The  attempt  rnuft  be  fubject 
to  considerable  error  ; yet  the  number  of  ounces  to  be  abstracted 
lias  been  dictated  by  fome  authors.  Dr.  Williams,  of  Jamaica, 
who  wrote  in  1750,  advifed  plentiful  bleeding.  Dr.  Hillary,  of 
Barbadoes,  bled  once  or  twice  during  the  firSt  days  of  the  dif» 
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safe'*.  Dr.  Mofely  informs  us,  that  bleeding  fhould  be  perform- 
ed and  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  and  if  the  fymptoms  be 
obftinate  and  do  not  abate,  it  fhould  be  executed  even  to  faindngf . 
Dr.  Blane  obferves,  that  if  the  patient  had  not  a throbbing  pulfe, 
with  violent  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  it  fhould  not  be  perform- 
ed; and  that  without  the  prefence  of  thofe  fymptoms  it  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Dr.  Warren,  who  had  palled  a considerable 
time  in  Barbadoes,  feems  much  averfe  to  bleeding  in  any  ftage 
of  this  difeafe.  Such  are  the  different  opinions  of  the  tropical 
writers  on  this  fubjedl.  But  during  the  prevalence  of  the  malig- 
nant fever  in  Philadelphia,  which  nearly  refembled  that  deferibed 
under  the  appellation  of  the  putrid  bilious  fever  of  the  WeftTndia 
iilands,  I was  influenced  in  the  abftradfion  of  blood,  by  the  ten- 
fion  and  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  other 
circumflances  previouily  obfefved,  together  with  the  abatement 
which  the  fick  experienced  of  the  fymptoms  during  the  flowing  of 
the  blood.  But  it  was  very  feldom  that  one  bleeding,  however 
profufe  it  may  have  been,  would  put  an  end  to  this  difeafe  ; al- 
though the  pains  in  the  head  and  baefk  were  greatly  mitigated. 
Yet  they  too  often  returned  with  additional  violence.  At  this 
time,  if  the  pulfe  continued  full  and  tolerably  tenfe,  and  the 
Strength  not  much  impaired,  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood  may  be 
taken  away  to  procure  an  alleviation  of  the  fymptoms.  This  fhould 
be  repeated  as  often  as  they  recur  in  the  inflammatory  ftage  of  the 
difeafe  ; but  it  feldom  appeared&pece'flary  to  he  done  later  than  the 
end  of  the  third  day.  When  it  was  employed  at  a advan- 

ced period,  particularly  near  the  time  when  the  difeafe  was  palling 
into  its  fecond  ftage,  it  invariably  increafed  the  train  of  terrible 
fymptoms  which  mark  this  period,  with  a finking  in  the  pulfe 
that  no  human  effort  was  able  to  fupport.  The  blood  drawn  in 
this  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  very  feldom  perfectly  feparated  in, to  the 
watery  and  gr offer  parts.  When  it  did,  the  former  was  of  a na- 
tural colour,  though  final!  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  latter. 
The  thicker  part  was  generally  of  a florid  arterial  colour,  tender 
in  the  courfe  of  the  warm  weather.  As  the  cool  weather  advan« 
cedy  and  the  difeafe  became  more  inflammatory,  it  was  fizy  in 
lome  cafes,  with  a proportionable  degree  of  contraction  of  its  fu- 
perior  circumference,  exhibiting  a cup-like  appearance.  Some- 
times,  during  the  warm  weather,  there  was  a thick  tender  fizy  coat 
on  its  upper  fur  face,  without  this  cup-like  appearance.  When 
blood  was  drawn  during  the  yellow  fuffufion  of  the  fkin,  the  thin- 
ner part  was  of  a correfponding  colour,  yet  not  in’ the  ieaft  bitter 


to  the  tafte,  that  could  be  obferved  in  a variety  of  inftances ; and 
was,  like  .healthy  ferum,  affected  by  heat  and  acids.  To  return  to 
the  cure  : At  the  fame- time  that  great  attention  was  paid  to  blood- 
letting, other  remedies  were  not  segledted.  Whatever  contrh 


Hillary’ s Obfervations,  pare  15“. 
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buted  to  diminifk  the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  fyflem,  and  carried 
off  the  redundant  matter  in  the  firft  paffages,  was  proportionately 
efficacious  in  diminifhing  the  inflammatory  adtion.  Purges,  and 
other  evacuants,  were  employed,  as  being  fecondarily  the  molt 
powerful  remedies,  particularly  when  alternated  with  bleeding, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  molt  judicious  way  of  uflng  them.— 
Thofe  preferred  were  fucb,  on  whofe  powerful  adlioi*,  reliance 
could  be  had,  and  when  the  flomach  was  Tick,  required  but  a 
fmall  quantity  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  at  the  fame  time  being 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Calomel  pofleffes  molt  of  thofe  proper- 
ties, and  under  certa  n circumltances,  could  be  adminiftered  with 
the  greatell  advantage.  It  fhould  be  given  in  large  dofes  until  it 
has  the  deflred  effedt,  and  might  be  expedited  in  its  operation  by 
giving  laxative  cly Iters.  When  the  functions  of  the  flomach 
were  not  much  deranged,  which  was  fometimes  the  cafe,  the  fa- 
line  purgatives  were  made  ufe  of,  fuch  as  Glauber  fait,  which  were 
powerful,  lefs  flimulating  than  the  calomel,  and  of  courle,  better 
antiphlogiflics.  Thefe  anfwered  the  purpofe  equally  well,  as  the 
objedl  was  merely  to  reduce  the  energy  of  the  fyftem  and  carry  off 
the  bilious  matter. 

To  relieve  the  violent  pain  in  the  head,  bliffers  were  employed, 
after  general  evacuation  had  been  ufed  as  far  as  appeared  advifa- 
ble;  but  previous  to  their  application  to  the  neck,  blood  was  drawn 
by  the  part  to  be  buffered.  This  mode  of  practice  generally  afforded 
confiderable  relief. 


Having  taken  notice  of  remedies  fuitable  to  the  firft  indication, 
I come  now  to  the  fecoixl,  viz.  to  alleviate  or  remove  certain  dif- 
treffing  fymptoms  ; fucli  as  violent  vomiting,  coftivenefs,  flatulen- 
cy, great  reftleffnefs  and  want  of  fieep,  and  alio  to  the  means  ufed 
to  divert  the  defpondenc'y  of  the  patient. 

To  moderate  the  exceffive  vomiting,  pften  baffled  every  prac- 
titioner. Various  means  were  employed  to  effedt  it;  which  may 
be  divided  into  external  and  internal.  Among  the  former,  was 
bliftering  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  region 
of  the  flomach.  From  repeated  trials,  it  teemed  to  have  but  little 
influence  on  the  latter.  Blifters  have  been  recommended  to  be 
applied  to  the  legs  by  Dr.  Hume,  of  Jamaica,  from  which  he  ex- 
perienced very  good  effedts.  .Ibis  pradlice. appeared  here  only 
to  torture  the  patient’s  feelings,  without  the  leaf!  abatement  of 
the  vomiting.  Warm  bathing  was  employed  in  this  ftage  of  the 
difeafe,  fometimes  with  a mitigation  of  the  vomiting;  yet  fre- 
quently It  increafed  the  fleknefs  at  the" flomach,  and  produced 
fainting.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  a warm  and  flrong  infufion  of  aro- 
matics^ applied  conflantly  to  the  region  of  the  flomach,  were 
fometimes  ierviceable  ; but  external  applications  ieldom  promifed 


much  advantage. 

With  refpecl  to  internal  remedies,  aim  oft  every  anti- 
employed, that  the  experience  of  phyficians  had  found 


emetic  was 
ufe  fill,  but 
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frequently  without  having  the  defired  effect  ; fuch  as  the  faline 
mixture  in  the  date  of  efferVefcence;  the  infufion  of  columbo  root, 
cinnamon  water  with  liquid  laudanum;  the  peppermint  julep  with 
laudanum, as  aifo  barley-water,  toaft- water  apple- water, lemonade, 
camomile  tea,  and  a variety  of  other  drinks  during  the  inflamma- 
tory period.  After  thefe,  fmall  doles  of  tindlure  of  Peruvian  bark, 
with  fpirit  of  lavender-compound,  were  adminiftered  with  a 
good  effedt,  paticularly  when  the  fymptoms  of  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ftomach  did  not  contra-indicate  its  ufe.  It  was  espe- 
cially fervieeable  to  fuch  patients  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  an 
irregular  mode  of  life,  and  drank  to  excels  of  fpirituous  liquors  | 
for,  w hen  every  other  article  was  immediately  rejected,  it  generally 
continued  on  the  ftomach.  The  mucihginous  vitriolic  mixture* 
was  ufed  to  advantage,  and  fmall  quantities  of  wine,  porter,  cy- 
der, or  brandy  and  water,  was  of  fervice,  by  giving  tone  to  the 
debilitated  ftomach. 

Freih  buttermilk  was  frequently  found  grateful  to  the  fick,  and 
very  bene  he  id  as  an  anti-emetic,  even  when  from  the  fymptom?,  it 
might  be  concluded,  that  the  ftomach  was  highly  inflamed.  Like- 
wife,  a tea-fpoonful  of  cream-tartar,  difiolved  in  fugar  and  water, 
was  known  to  ftay  on  the  ftomach  and  pafs  through  the  bowels, 
when  every  other  medicine  and  drink  was  inftantly  rejected . This 
medicine  was  adminiftered  with  a view  to  remove  coftivenefs, 
which  fhould  always  be  guarded  again'ft  in  this  difeafe  ; but  the 
patient  finding  it  fo  effectual  in  ftopping  vomiting,  he  frequently 
had  recourfe  to  it  without  being  coftive,  with  the  fame  good  e fleet. 
In  feveral  other  cafes  it  was  made  ufe  of,  but  was  too  often  in- 
ftantly rejected.  Caflor-oil,  adminiftered  under  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  had  the  like  effedt  ; but  this  was  not  often  the  cafe,  al- 
though I have  frequently  known  it  to  continue  on  the  ftomachs  of 
people  violently  fea-hek,  and  remove  coftivenefs,  when  drink  of 
every  kind  was  immediately  thrown  up.  During  exceffive  fiek- 
nefs  at  the  ftomach,  the  moft  agreeable  medicine  and  drinks  were 
lefs  frequently  rejected  than  thole  of  an  unpleasant  quality.  No 
fooner  did  a draught  of  any  liquid  reach  the  ftomach,  than  it  was 
fnftantly  rejected.  It  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  this  arofe  from 
the  quality,  but  rather  from  the  quantity.  On  this  account,  die 
patient  fhould  not  take  more  than  a table-fpoonfui  at  a time.  His 
own  feeling,  witti  refpedt  to  fulnefs  and  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach, 
fhould  determine  the  frequency  and  quantity  of  drink,  however 
infatiably  thirfty  he  may  he.  In  conjunction  with  thefe  precau- 
tions, the  body  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poftible  ; for  the  lead: 
accelerated  motion  of  it,  frequently  brought  on  a fit  of  vomiting* 
Coftivenefs  and  flatulency  were  extremely  chitreffing  in  this 
difeafe.  To  remove  them  was  always  very  difficult,  particularly 
when  there  was  much  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  with  vomiting ; fo? 


Which  is  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  acidulated  with  elixir  of  vitrh 
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the  inteftines  were  frequently  very  fluggifh  in  their  adlion,  and 
the  flomach  generally  rejedted  every  clafs  of  purgative  medicines. 
When  this  was  the  cafe,  there  was  no  alternative  but  that  of 
keeping  the  bowels  open  by  clyfters.  Thefe  were  fubjedt  to  confi- 
derable  inconvenience,  when  they  could  be  adminiftered  ; but  this 
was  not  often  the  cafe.  They  frequently  cleared  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  inteftines,  whilft  thofe  approximating  the  ftomach, 
were  generally  diftended  with  feces,  and  an  inceffant  fource  of 
irritation  to  the  ftomacli.  Whenever,  therefore,  a chance  of  fuccefs 
in  the  adminiftration  of  purgative  medicines  occurred,  they  were 
always  attempted.  They  generally  cleared  the  whole  tradf  of  in- 
ieftina!  canal,  and  frequently  procured  a mitigation  of  the  vomit- 
ing. If  rejected,  they  were  not  frequently  repeated,  left  they  might 
exhauft  the  flrength  of  the  patient  without  contributing  to  his 
relief.  Keeping  the  inteftinal  canal  clear  of  feces,  in  feme  mea- 
fure,  obviated  flatulency.  But  in  an  advanced  period  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  the  llomach  and  inteftines  were  fo  much  debilitated,  that 
they  frequently  had  not  energy  fufficient,  when  apparently  clear 
of  feces,  to  expel  the  wind  either  upwards  or  downwards,  but 
it  continued,  as  it  were,  ftationary,  and  tormented  the  patient.  Dur- 
ing this  ftate,  when  the  ftomach  was  tolerably  tranquil,  a ftrong  in- 
fufion  of  fennel-feed  was  adminiftered,  mixed  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  brandy,  with  advantage,  particularly  when  alternated  with 
ibme  agreeable  tonic,  fuch  as  the  mucilaginous  vitriolic  mixture 
already  recommended,  if  nothing  contra-indicated  its  ufe,  or  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a ftrong  infuflon  of  fpices.  They  fometimes 
afforded  relief ; but  thofe  fymptoms  too  frequently  baffled  every 
attempt  to  remove  them. 

Another  circumftance  was,  the  extreme  reftleffnefs  and  want  of 
fleep.  Generally,  by  quieting  the  former,  the  fatigue  from  the 
long  wakefulnefs  will  frequently  induce  the  latter.  This  indi- 
cation was  moft  effectually  anfwered  by  opium.  The  propriety 
of  employing  it,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of  the  tropi- 
cal writers.  By  one  it  is  much  approved  <5f  by.  another  it  is 
condemned  during  the  inflammatory  period,  as  being  highly  fti- 
initiating  and  acrid.  The  ufe  of  it,  fays  one,  muft  be  attended 
with  imminent  'danger-)-.  In  the  fubfequent  ftages,  good  effeffls 
have  been  experienced  from  the  ufe  of  opium,  particularly  in  the 
fecond  and  Jail  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  former  it  induced  fleep, 
refre flung  the  patient,  and  enabling  him,  in  fome  meafure,  to  refill 
the  extreme  violence  of  the  difeafe:  In  the  latter,  it  afforded  confo- 
lation  by  lulling  the  inquietude,  and  fmoothing  the  avenue  to  death. 

To  divert  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  the  patient,  was  attended 
with  aim  oft  infurmountable  difficulties.  However,  it  fho.uid  be 
always  attempted  by  the'  moil  encouraging  language  xnd  affur- 
, 'ce  of  a complete  recovery;  for  on  this,  the  favourable  ter  mi- 

ion  of  the  difeafe  much  depends.  The  patient  (hould  hot  be 
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told  that  he  has  the  yellow  fever  ; for  I have  known  a patient, 
in  this  difeafe,  faint  from  an  unguarded  expreflion,  and  afterwards 
die  apparently  from  a flight  attack.  No  art  could  perfuade  him  that 
his  diffolution  was  not  approaching  with  hafty  fpeed.  Therefore, 
greatcircumfpe&ionihouldbe  ohferved,  and  the  patient  encouraged 
with  as  much  confiftency  and  holdnefs  as  poflible.  Moft  of  the  fick 
that  were  flightly  indifpofed,  would  feize  the  leail  dubious  expref- 
fion  of  the  phyftcian,  refpedfing  their  recovery. 

I come  now  to  the  third  and  la  ft  indication  ; which  is,  to  fup- 
pcrt  theTmking  tone  and  periftiing  vigour  of  the  fyftem.  This 
indication  is  applicable  to  the  fecond,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  The  latter,  being  an  augmentation  of  the 
fymptoms  of  the  former,  fometimes  much  diverfified,  requires 
more  powerful  remedies-  Whenever  a change  was  perceived  in 
the  fyftem,  indicating  that  debility  was  commencing,  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe  muft  be  confidered  as  material! v different,  confe- 
quently  requiring  a particular  mode  of  treatment.  The  patient 
Ihould  not  be  reftridted  to  a vegetable  diet  or  watery  drinks,  efpe- 
cially  if  there  are  no  violent  fymptoms  indicating  inflammation 
of  the  ftomaGh.  Stimulants  fhoukl  be  employed  both  external 
and  internal,  fuch  as  biifters  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  or- 
der to  excite  the  fyftem.  The  application,  when  deferred  to  a 
more  advanced  period,  was  rather  of  differvice ; for  the  ftrengtli 
of  the  patient  was  fo  far  qxhaufted,  that  the  bliffered  parts 
foon  became  black  and  fphacelated,  fometimes  attended  with 
profufe  hsemorrhagy,  Their  application  was  difcontinued  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  W a thing  the  whole  body  in  brandy 
and  water,  or  when  that  could  not  be  complied  with,  the  face, 
hr e aft  and  hands,  always  proved  very  refreshing  to  the  Tick  ; 
cold  water  thrown  over  the  head  and  fhoulders,  morning  an^ 
evening,  frequently  had  a good  efrecft,  by  giving  vigour  to  the  fyf- 
tem. It  likewife  invariably  induced  fleep,  with  a gentle  moifture 
on  the  {kin.  In  addition  to  the  external  ftimulants  already  men- 
tioned,1 muftard  poultices  maybe  applied  to  the  feet;  and  when  there 
are  no  fymptoms  contra-indicating  the  ufe  of  internal  remedies, 
fuch  as  violent  fymptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  ftomaeh,  they 
ihould  be  adminiftered  ; and  one  would  imagine,  from  the  declin- 
ing vigour  of  the  fyftem,  that  bark  and  wine  would  be  ufeful.* 
The  former  of  which,  in  fome  cafes,  was  ferviceable,  particularly 
when  the  fundlions  of  the  ftomaeh  were  not  much  deranged  ; but 
naufea  and  vomiting  were  fo  invariably  prefent,  that  in  almoft  all 
cafes,  in  whatever  manner  or  form  it  was  adminiftered,  it  always, 
at  leaft  in  my  pradlice,  proved  detrimental-):.  This  efpecially  hap- 

The  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  mentioned  in  a note  in  the 
hiitory  of  this  difeafe,  were  cured  by  emetics  and  the  bark  ; the  latter 
continued  very  well  on  the  ftomaeh. 

f Except  to  ufe  it  in  fmall  clofes  to  quiet  the  perturbed  ftomaeh,  giv- 
en under  the  circumftances  formerly  ment-ioaed. 
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pened,  when  the  bark  was  given  by  the  mouth.  It  commonly 
deranged  the  Hate  of  the  ftomach  in  Inch  a manner,  that  it  was 
net  lofceptihle  of  retaining  any  other  medicine  or  drink.  When 
Sid  min  hie  red  in  the  form  of  clyfters,  mixed  with  London  porter 
and  laudanum,  it  did  not  idem  to  have  any  good  efkcL  They  ge« 
Her  ally  produced  a painful  fenfation  over  the  whole  abdomen.  This 
was  fometimes  the  cafe,  even  when  a common  laxative  clyller  was 
given,  fo  that  the  patient  could  feared y retain  it  a moment.  Dur- 
ing the  time  bark  was  employed,  wine  was  given,  beginning  with 
claret  or  any  othei  weak  wine  $ but  if  there  was  great  defeat  in 
thevig<  ur  of  the  fyftem,  Madeira  was  foon  found  neceffary.  If 
wine  could  not  be  taken  by  the  patient,  brandy,  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, portCr,  or  cyder,-  v as  fubftituted,  Thefe  fhould  be  in- 
creafed  in  quantity,  according  to  the  flate  of  the  ftomach  and  de- 
gree of  feebleness  in  the  pulie,  at  the  fame  time  the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol was  employed  as  a tonic.  The  bark,  the  moft  powerful  of 
all  tonics,  was  found  to  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  and  was  there- 
fore always  emitted,  except  during  the  ccnvalefcepit  flate,  and  an 
entire  dependence  was  placed  in  the  medicine  recommended,  to- 
gether with  the  wine  cr  its  fubftitute.  Thefe  fhould  be  adminif- 
tered  in  large  quantises,  and  continued,  until  the  pulfe,  from  be- 
ing Imall  and  finking,  became  full,  round,  and  tolerably  ftrong  $ 
the  heat  more  equally  dihufed,  the  delirium  abating,  and  the  pa- 
tient becoming  more  cheerful.  Such  were  frequently  the  effects 
of  thole  iiimufants  ; and  even  when  the  flrength  appeared  almoft 
exhaufied,  they  would  revive  and  keep  up  the  fpark  of  life,  and 
fometimes  in  the  moil  deplorable  cafes,  reft  ore  perfedl  health  and 
vigour. 

Great  caution  fhould  be  pbferved  in  the  adminiftration  of  wine. 
When  the  mb  ft  urgent  fymptems  are  mitigated,  and  forne  of 
them  removed,  the  quantity  maybe  gradually  diminifhed.  Should 
the  dangerous  fymptoms  return,  it  may  be  augmented  with  cau- 
tion. This  practice  was  more  expedient  if  the  patient  could  take 
feme  nc  uriftiment  that  was  light  and  agreeable,  fuch  as  panada,  or 
gruel  5 or  if  there  was  a flight  return  of  appetite,  fome  preparation 
of  animal  food  Ibculd  be  given,  fuch  as  weak  broth,  and  at  times 
& few  c-yflers,  if  the  ftomach  would  bear  them.  Great  caution  was 
to  be  obferved  iii  making  .ufe  of  folid  food.  If  any  is  advifable,  oyf- 
ters  certainly  are  the  moft  proper, .as  they  are  the  moft  eafy  of  di- 
geftjen,  and  afford  a fufficient  quantity  of  neurrfhment. 

It  is  proper  to  take  no  ice  of  the  con  debt  to  be  obferved  by 
the  patient  during  the  convrdefcent  flate.  This  was  generally  te- 
dious. When  the  difeafe  had  been  remedied  by  prof  ufe  evacua- 
tions, the  recovery  was  co  11  f;  tier  ably  prctra&ed  and  precarious. 
The  patient  acquired  flrength  but  flowly,  and  fometimes  had  a 
tendency  to  afeites.  During  recovery,  patients  fhoutd  be  very 
circumfptCl  in  their  con  duel,  for  fear  of  a relapfe  of  fever.  They 
fhould  chqofe  food  mbft  eafy  of  digeftion ; eat  moderately,  and 
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take  a dofe  of  bark,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  to  a {lift  digeftion. 
and  invigorate  the  debi.itated  dropfy.  A moderate  quantity  of 
wine  may  be  allowed  ; gentle  exercife  Ihouki  be  conjoined,  the 
bowels  kept  open,  and  the  night-air  avoided. 


CHAP  T E R XXIV. 

Of  the  Small-Pox . 

iHIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia,  is  now  be- 
come fo  general,  that  very  few  efcapedt  at  one  time  of  life  or 
another.  It  is  a moft  contagious  malady  , and  has  for  many  years 
proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appears  towards  the  fpring.  They  are 
frequent  in  funmmer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn,  and  leaft  of  all  in  winter. 
Children  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  whofcfood  is  un- 
whole  fome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grofs 
humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard  from  it. 

This  difeafe  is  diftinguiftied  into  the  di  ft  in  cl  and  confluent  kind  5 
the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended  with  danger.  There  are  like- 
wife  other  diftinfllons  of  .the  fmali-pox  ; as  the  cryftalline,  the 
bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. — • — The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught  by  unfed! ion. 
Since  the  difeafe  was  fir  ft  brought  into  Europe,  the  in  fed!  ion  has 
never  been  wholly  extinguifhed,  nor  have  any  proper  method's  as 
far  as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now  it  has  be- 
come in  a manner  conftitutional.  Children  who-  have  over-heated 
themfelves  by  running,  wre filing,  & c,  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are 
moft  apt  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS.— — -This  difeafe  is  fo  generally  known,  that  z 
minute  description  of  it  is  unneceflary.  Children  commonly  look 
a little  dull,  feem  liftlefs  and  dfowfy  for  a few  days  before  the 
more  violent  fy'mptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  more 
inclined  to  drink  thaft  ufu'al,  have  little  appetite'  for  folid  food,  com- 
plain of  wearinefs,  and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat, 
Thefe  are  fucqeeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which, 
as  the  time  of  tlie  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent,  and 
are  accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c. 
The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftleiTnefs. 
When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  "horror,  with 
-a  hidden  ftart,  which  is  a very  common  fyrpptom  of  the  approach- 
ing eruption  5 as  are  alfo  convuliion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  the 
fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear  ; fometimes  they  appear  fooncr, 
but  that  is  no  favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  re  fe  ru- 
ble flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difcovered-on  the  face,  arms,  and  breaft. 

The  moft  favourable  fympioms  are  a flow  eruption,  and  an  abate- 
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ment  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the  puftules  appear.  In  the  diftintl 
kind  of  fmall-pox,  the  puftules  feidom  appear  before  the  fourth  day 
from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep  coming  out 
gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Puftules  which  are  diftindl,  with 
a florid  red  bafis,  and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft 
of  a whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a yellowifh  ccdour,  are  the  belt. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and  flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the 
middle.  Puftules  which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad. 
A great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with  danger. 
It  is  likewife  a very  bad  fign  when  they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a mo  ft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias,  or  purple, 
brown  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed  among  the  puftules.  Thefe 
are  fig  ns  of  great  danger.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled 
belly,  arc  bad  fymptoms  5 as  is  alfo  a continual  fcrangury.  Pale 
urine  and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns 
of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of  convulfion-fits.  When  the  face 
does  not  fwell,  or  fails  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very 
unfavourable.  If  the  lace  begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day,  and,  at  the  fame  time, the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell, 
the  patient  generally  does  well  ; but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed  to 
each  other,  there  is  danger.  The  tongue  covered  with  a brown 
cruft  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  {hivering  fits  coming  on 
at  the  height  of  the  difeafe  are  likewife  unfavourable.  Grinding 
of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affection  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; but  fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or 
a difordered  ftomach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  ap- 

pear, people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of 
medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known 
children  to  be  bled,  bliftered  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which 
preceded  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  un- 
able to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they  were  out  •,  fo  that  the  pa- 
tient, exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the  difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful  alarm.  Imme- 
diately fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if  this  were  a primary  difeafe  ; 
whereas  it  is  only  a fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable 
one,  of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go  off  be- 
fore the  a£lual  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the 
medicine,  which  by  this  means  acquires  a reputation  without  any 
merit*. 

* Convulfion-fits  are  very  alarming.;  but  their  effects  are  often  falutary. 
They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe  of  by  Nature,  for  breaking 
the  force  of  a fever.  I have  always  obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fome- 
times  qifi te  removed,  after  one  or  more  convulfion-fits.  This  readily  ac- 
counts for  convulfions  being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which 
precedes  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates 
this  fever  !e liens  the  eruption. 
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All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  necefiary,  during  the  eruptive  ie-  ' 
ver,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink 
freely  of  forme  weak  diluting  liquors  ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water, 
clear  whey,  gruels,  See.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but 
fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  ihould  have  his  feet  and 
legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be 
very  light;  and  he  Ihould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as  pof- 
■fible.  Much  mifehief  is  done  at  this  period,  by  confining  the  patient 
too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with  warm  cordials  or  fudorifie 
medicines.  Every  thing  that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood,  increafes 
the  fever,  and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This  has  nura- 
herlefs  ill  effects.  It  not  only  increafes  the  number  of  puftules,  but 
likewife  tends  to  make  them  run  into  one  another  *,  and  when  they 
have  been  pufned  out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 

Women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  appear,  com- 
monly ply  their  tender  charge  with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold- 
teas,  wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are  given  with 
a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  eruption  from  the  heart. 
This,  like  moft  other  popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft 
obfervation,  that  when  there  is  a moijlure  on  the  Jkin , the  pox  rife  better^ 
and  the  patient  is  eafier , than  when  it  continues  dry  and  parched.  But 
that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating 
never  relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  effedi 
of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not  lie  a-bed  with- 
out a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  Indulging  them  in  this,  has  many 
bad  effedls  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child.  Even  the  natural  heat  of 
the  nurfe  augments  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  fhe,  too,  proves 
feverift),  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be  increafed*. 

Lying  feveral  children,  who  have  the  fmall-pox,  in  the  fame  bed, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  They  ought,  if  poffible,  never  to  be  in 
the  fame  chamber,  as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all 
tend  to  augument  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe.  It  is  com- 
mon among  the  poor,  to  fee  two  or  three  children  lying  in  the  fame 
bed,  with  fuch  a load  of  puftules,  that  even  their  fkins  flick  to- 
gether. One  can  hardly  view  a feene  of  this  kind,  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how  muft  the  effluvia  aft'edl  the  poor 
patients,  many  of  whom  perifhed  by  this  ufagef  ? 

* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  infected 
by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child,"  in  a bad  kind  of  fmall-pox,  that 
hie  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules, which  broke  out  all  over  her 
body,  but  afterwards  a malignant  fever,  which  terminated  in  a number  of 
impofthumes  or  boils,  and  from  which  hie  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life. 
We  mention  this,  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againft  the  danger  of 
this  virulent  infection. 

f This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work-houfes, 
&c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall-pox  at  the 
fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped  up  in  one  apartment, 
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A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  of 
allowing  children  in  the  fmali-pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done,  led 
they  fhould  catch  cold  $ but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The 
linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs,  and  i rets  the- 
tender  Lin.  It  oecafions  a bad  fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both 
to  the  patient  and  thofe  about  him  ; beiides,  the  filth  and  fordes, 
which  adhere  to  the  linen,  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into 
the  body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in  an  internal  difeafe* 
far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous  d i for ders  are  often  occafioneci 
by  naftinefs  alone,  and  are  always  increased  by  it.  Were  the  pa- 
tient’s linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrefh  him. 
Care,  indeed,  is  to  he  taken,  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It 
ought  iikewife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient  is  mo  ft  cool. 

So  drong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  laid  againft  the  hot  regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that 
numbers  ftill  fall  a fa  orifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women 
travelling  in.  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children  along 
with  them  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  frequently  obferVed  others 
begging  by  the  way-fde,  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered  with 
the  puflules  ; yet  I could  never  learn  that  one  of  thefe  children 
died  by  this  fort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly  a fufncient  proof 
of  the  fafety,  at  leaft,  of  expofmg  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the 
open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofmg  them  to 
public  view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs  of  great  towns 
to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  paefice 
may  fuit  the  purpofes  of  boafling  inoculators,  but  is  dangerous  to 
the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  he  very  light,  and  of  a cooling 
nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and 
water,  good  apples  mailed  or  boiled  with  milk  and  fweetened  with 
a little  ftigar,  or  fuch-like.  The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  water,  clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c.  Af- 
ter the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an  opening  and  cleanfmt 
nature,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE.— — This  difeafe  is  generally  divided  into*  four  dif- 
ferent period',  viz.  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  erup- 
tion itfelf,  the  fuppuration,  or  maturation  of  the  .'puflules,  and  the 
fecondary  fever. 

Little  more  is  neceflary,  during  the  primary  fever,  than  to  keep 

/ • ’ 

all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without  any  of  them  being  admitted 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  No  one  can  be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety 
offucii  conduct.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  not-only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall- 
pox,  but,  Iikewife,  for  other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  fhould  be  within 
fight  or  hearing  of  another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard 
is  paid.  In  molt  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  lick,  the  dying,  and  The 
dead,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 
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the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  diluting  liquors, 
and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  water.  Though  this  be 
generally  the  fafeft  courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults 
of  a ftrong  constitution  and  plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleed- 
ing. When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  {kin,  and  other  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation render  this  operation  neceiTary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ; 
but,  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it  alone  -s  if 
the  body  is  bound,  emollient  cly Iters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  weak  camomile- 
tea,  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, in  order  to  clean  die  Stomach. 
At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  Nature  generally  attempts  a difcharge, 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle  means, 
would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  dike  ale. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the  urimary  fever, 
by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too  great  an  eruption  ; yet,  after 
the  puftules  have  made  their  appearance,  our  bufmefs  is  to  promote 
the  Suppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if  Nature  fee  ms 
to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a low,  creeping  pulfe  faintifh- 
nefs,  and  great  lofs  of  Strength,  render  cordials  necetTary,  we  would 
recommend  ncod  wine,  which  may  be  made  into  neyus,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  and  Sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange, 
the  jelly  of  -currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fbarpened  as  abovd, 
is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe  ; great  care,  however,  mult 
be  taken  not  to  overheat  the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This, 
in  head  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rifling  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by  the  violence  of 
the  fever.  In  this  cafe,  the  cool  regimen  is  briefly  to  be  obferved. 
Idle  patient5  s chamber  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought 
frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with 
clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceffive  re hleffnefs  often  prevents  the  rifmg  and  filling  of  th 


fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle  opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe 
ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  a fparibg  hand.  To  an  in- 
fant, a tea-fpoonftil  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  every 
five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effedf.  An  adult  will  require 
a table-fpoonful  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a Strangury,  or  fupprefiion  of  urine, 
which  often  happens  in  the  fmall-pox,  he  Should  be  frequently 
taken  out  of  bed,  and,  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room 
with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently 
fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  fliould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as 
often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occasionally  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in 
the  fmall-pox, than  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chopped,  it  ought 
to  be  frequently  wafhed,  and  the  throat  gargled  with  water  and 
honey,  Sharpened  with  ? little  vinegar  or  currant-jelly. 
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During  the  riling  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
the  paiient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a ftool.  This  not  only  tends 
to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  but  the  faeces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in 
the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid.  From  whence  bad  confe- 
quences  mull  unfue.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  body  is 
bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient  clyftef  every  fecond  or  third  day, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool  and 
relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechia?,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots  appear  among 
the  fmall-pox,  the  bark  mult  immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as 
large  dofes  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two 
drachms  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  of 
common  water,  one  ounce  of  Ample  cinnamon-water,  and  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  fharpened 
with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  every 
hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may  take  at 
leaft  three  or  four  fpooufuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  but  muft  be  adminiftered  as  frequently  as  the 
ftomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe,  it  will  often  produce  very  hap- 
py effedfs.  I have  frequently  feen  the  petechise  difappear,and  fmall- 
pox,  which  had  a very  threatening  afpedl,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable 
matter,  bv  the  ufe'of  the  bark  and  acids, 

* j 

The  patient’s  drink  ought,  in  this  cafe, to  be  generous;  a,s  wine  or 
ilrong  negus  acidulated  with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  iuiceof 
lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch-like.  His  food  muft  confift  of  ap- 
ples roafted  or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plumbs,  and  other  fruits 
of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when  the  petechias 
appear,  but  likewife  in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox,  where 
the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  feems 
to  poflefs  a Angular  power,  of  aftifting  Nature  in  preparing  good 
matter ; confequently,  it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other 
difeafes,  where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have  often 
obferved,  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and  the  matter  contained 
in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  where,  at  firft,  they  had 
the  appearance  of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  bark,  acidu- 
lated as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  confiftence  of  the  matter, 
and  produced  the  moft  happy  effefts. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or  when  the  fmall-pox 
Jlrike  in>  before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is  very 
great.  In  this  cafe,  blifters  muft  be  immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts 
and  ancles,  and  the  patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  effect  in  railing  the  puftules 
after  they  have  fubfided  *,  but  it  requires  fkill  to  know  when  this 
is  proper,  or  to  what  length  the  patient  c?.ii  bear  it.  Sharp  cata- 
plafms,  however,  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as  they 
tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts. 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe,  is  what  we  call  the 
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fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when  the  fmall-pox  be- 
gin to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face ; and  moil  of  thole  who  die  of 
the  fmall-pox,  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  re- 
lieve the  patient  by  loofe  (tools.  Her  endeavours,  this  way,  are  by 
no  means  to  be  counteracted,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient,  at  the 
fame  time,  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourifliing  and  cordial 
nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe  be  very 
quick,  hard  and  flrong,  the  heat  intenfe,  and  the  breathing  labori- 
ous, with  other  fymptcms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  the 
patient  mull:  immediately  he  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
let,  mull  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  ilrengtli,  age,  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faintifn,  the  puf- 
iules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  blitters  muft  be  applied , and  the  patient  muft  be 'fup- 
ported with  generous  cordials.  Wine,  and  even  ipirics,  have  fome-. 
times  been  given,  in  ftich  cafes,  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is,  in  great  meafure,  if  not  wholly,  owing 
to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it  would  feem  highly  confonant 
to  reafon,  that  the  puflules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity* 
fhould  be  opened.  This  is  every  day  pradlifed  in  other  phlegmons1 
which  tend  to  fuppuration  ; and  there  feeras  to  be  no  caufe  why  it 
fhould  be  lefs  proper' here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  this  means,  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be 
leftened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puflules  fhould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to  turn  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceffary  for  thisi  operation.  They 
may  either  be  opened  with  a lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter 
abforbed  by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  puilules  are  generally  hr  ft  ripe 
on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening  thefe,  and 
the  others  in  courfe  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puilules  generally 
fill  again,  a fecond  or  even  a third  time  , for  which  caufe,  the  opera- 
tion muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as  there  is  any 
conftderable  appearance  of  matter  in  the  puilules. 

This  operation,  rational  as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece 
of  miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it  muft  give 
great  pain  to  the  ppor  child ; and,  therefore,  would  rather  fee  it  die 
than  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  notion  is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. I have  frequently  opened  the  puflules,  when  the  patient  did 
not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  lead  fenfible  of  it  ; but,  fup- 
pofe  it'where  attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  is  compan- 
ion to  the  advantages  which  arife  from  it. 

Opening  the  puflules  not  only  prevents  the  reforption  of  the 
matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife  takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  fkin, 
and,  by  that  means,  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to 
prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance. 
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Acrid  matter,  by  lodging  Jong  in  the  pu  fluks,  cannot  fail  to  cor- 
rode the  tender  fkin  ; by  which,  many  a handfome  face  becomes 
fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance  to  the  human  figure*. 

It  is  generally  neceflary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are  gone  off,  to  purge 
the  patient.  If,  however,  the  body  has  been  open  through  the  whole 
eourfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  if  butter-milk-  and  other  things  cf  an  open- 
ing nature  have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the  fmall-pox, 
purging  becomes  lefs  neceflary  ; but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 
negledbed. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes,  with 
a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with  coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in 
fmall  quantities  till  it  operates.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced, 
muff  take  medicines  of  a {harper  nature.  For  example  ; a child 
of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  jalap 
over  night,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning. 
This  may  be  wrought  off  with  frefli  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  between 
each  dole.  For  children  further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe 
mull  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitutionf. 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox,  which  is  not 
feldom  the  cafe,  they  mull  be  brought  to  fuppuration  as  fcon  as 
poffible,  by  means  of  emollient  poultices;  and  when  they  have  been 
opened,  or  have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  mull  be 
purged.  The  bark  and  a milk-diet  will  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other  fympioms  of 
a eonfumption,  fueceed  to  the  fmall-pox,  the  patient  muff  be  fent 
to  a place  where  the  air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a eourfe  of  afles* 
rnilk,  with  fuch  e'xercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  directions  in 
this  cafe,  fee  the  article  Qonfumptionu 


Of  Inoculation . 

THOUGH  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the  powers  of 
medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fmall-pox,  yet  more  may  be 
done  before-hand,  to  render  this  difeafe  favourable,  than  any  one  we 
know;  as  almoft  all  the  danger, from  it  may  he  prevented  by  inocu- 
lation. This  falutary  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe  above 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  neceflary 
when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or  when  the  matter 
which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature,  that  there  is  reafon 
to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being  too  quickly  reforbed,  or 
taken  lip  again  into  the  mafs  of  circulating  humours. 

f I have  of  late  been  accuffomed,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morning  with  a Suitable  dofe 
of  jalap. 


half  a century  j but,  like  moil  other  ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has  till  of 
late  made  but  ilcw  progrefs.  To  the  honour  of  this  country,  ino- 
culation has  met  with  a more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among 
any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  itiil,  however,  far  from  being  general, 
which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be  the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  prac- 
tice continues  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the  practice  of  It 
is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 

bovery,  or 

as  it  is  in 
ago  been 

nniverfal.  The  fears,  jealoufies,  prejudices,  and  oppofite  interefts 
of  the  faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  effectual  obftacles  to 
the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery.  Hence,  inoculation  never 
became,  in  any  meafure,  general,  even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by 
men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not  only  rendered  the  practice 
more  'extenfive,  but  more  fafe,  and  by  acting  under  lefs  reftraint 
than  regular  practitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the  patient’s 
greateft  danger  arofe,  not  from  the*  want  of  care,  but  the  excels  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the  fuccefs 
of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior  {kill,  either  in  preparing  the 
patient  or  communicating  the  difeafe.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  irom 
a fordid  defire  of  engr oiling  the  whole  practice  to  themfelves,  pre- 
tend to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for  preparing  perlons 
for  inoculation,  which  never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a 
pretence  to  blind  the  ignorant.  Common  fenfe  and  prudence  alone 
are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice  of  the  i object  and  management  of 
♦he  operation.  Whoever  is  pofi’efied  of  thefe,  may  perform  thi.s  office 
for  his  children,whenevcr  he  finds  it  convenient, if  they  be  in  a good 
ftate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  Is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of  obfervation. 
Though  few  phyiicians  have  had  more  opportunities  of  trying  in- 
oculation in  ail  its  different  forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  de- 
pend on  thofe,  generally  reckoned  important  circumftances,  of 
preparing  the  body,  communicating  the  Infection  by  this  or  the 
other  method,  &c.  that,  for  feveral  years  pail,  I have  perfuaded 
the  parents  or  nurfes,  to  perform  the  whole  themfelves,  and  have 
found  that  method  followed  with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free 
from  any  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other.* 

* A critical  lunation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firftput  me  upon  try- 
ing this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his  children,  except  one 
foil,  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined  to  have  him  inoculated. 
He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired  I would  perfuade  the  mother  and 
grandmother,  %c.  of  its  propriety.  But  that  was  impoffibles  They  were 
not  to  be  perfuaded  ; and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears, 
or  were  determined  againit  conviction.  It  was  always  a point  with  me 
not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  content  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed. I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  foil  a dote  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  fmall-pox  of  a good  kind, 


pox  been  introduced  as  a fafhion,  ana  not  as  a medical  am 
had  it  been  p radii  fed  by  the  fame  kind,  of  operators  here, 
thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  long 
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The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicared  in  a great  variety  of  ways-, 
with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety  and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey, 
from  whence  we  learned  the  practice,  the  women  communicate 
the  difeafe  to  children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the  ikin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  pof- 
tuie.  On  the  coall  of  Barbary,  they  pafs  a thread  wet  with  the 
matter  through  the  ikin,  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  5 and, 
in  fome  of  tlie  Hates  of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by  rub- 
bing in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon 
the  ikin,  has  been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buy- 
ing the  fmall-pox. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain,*-  is  to  make  two 
or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo  fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce 
quite  through  the  ikin,  with  a lancet  wet  with  frelh  matter  taken 
from  a ripe  puitule  , afterwards,  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and 
left  without  any  dre fling.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet  covered 
with  the  dry  matter  ; but  this  is  lefs  certain,  and  ought  never  to 
be  ufed  unlefs  where  frelh  matter  cannot  be  obtained  : when  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  matter  ought  to  be  moiilened  by  holding  the  lan- 
cet for  fome 'time  in  the  (team  of  warm  water. 

Indeed,  if  frelh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the  Ikin, 
there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a bit  of  thread, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the  matter,  be  applied  to  the 
arm,  mid-way  between  the  Ihoulder  and.  elbow,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  common  flicking  plaifter,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten 
days.  This  will  fcldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We 
mention  this  method,  becaufe  many  people  are  afraid  of  a wound  % 
and,  doubtiefs.  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can  be  performed,  it 
lias  the  grea  — chance  to  become  general.  Some  imagine,  that 
the  difcharge  from  a wound  lefiens  the  eruption  ; but  there  is  no 
great  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  ; belides,  deep  wounds  of- 
ten ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  confidered  as  a medical  one- 

i 

ration  in  thcfe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it.  In  Turkey, 
it  is  performed  by  the  women,  and,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  by  the 

to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules,  taking  up  the  matter  with  a little 
cotton,  and,  as  foon  as  he  came  home,  to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his 
arm  a flight  {cratch  with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with 
the  cotton,  and  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punch] ally  per- 
formed; and,  at  the  ufual  period,  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance, 
which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  andfo  mild,  as  not  to  confine  the 
boy  an  hour  to  his  bed-  None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  difeafe 
had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy  w as  well. 

* The  method  praftifed  in  America,  differ  only  in  the  number  of  in- 
cifions : we  find,  that  the  matter  inferred  by  one,  is  generally  lufficient 
to  produce  the  defired  effect,  without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience 
©f  three.  (1.  C.) 


Brachmins.  In  this  country,  the  cufiom  is  ftill  in  its  infancy. ; we 
make  no  doubt,  but  it  will  foon  become  fo  familiar,  that  parents 
will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  pre- 
fent  they  do  of  iving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to  render  the 
pra£fice  of  inoculation  general,  as  the  clergy,  the  greatefi:  oppo- 
sition to  it  ilill  arifing  from  fome  fcruples  of  confcience,  which 
they  alone  can  remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objedlions  which  weak  minds 
may  have  to  this  falutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  make  ufe  of  a mean 
which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power  for  faving  the  lives  of  our 
offspring.  Surely,  fuch  parents  as  wilfully  negledt  the  means  of 
hiving  their  children’s  lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to 
death.  I wifh  this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and  religious  pre- 
judices ; yet  I cannot  help  recommending  it,  in  the  warmed  man- 
ner, to  parents,  to  confider  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their 
children,  by  neglecting  to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifmg  from  the  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox,  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr* 
jM‘Kenzie,  in  his  Hidory  of  Health**  To  thofe  mentioned  by 

•$f  u Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dangers 
attending  the  natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  innoculat  on  is  quite 
fecure.  The  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or  didempered  bodies, 
by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It  may  attack  them  at 
a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  intenfely  cold  It  may  be 
communicated  from  a fort  of  final]  pox  impregnated  with  the  utmod 
virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  of  people  unexpectedly,  when  a dangerous 
fort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us 
foon  after  excefies  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It 
may  likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenlible  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  neceflaryjournies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that  all  thofe 
unhappy  circumdances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? By  inocula- 
tion, numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from  death.  In  the 
natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fined  features,  and  the  mod  beau- 
tiful complexions  miferably  disfigured?  Whereas,  inoculation  rarely 
leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the  number  of  pudules  on 
the  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and  the  fymptoms  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable. And  many  other  grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently 
fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort,  feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not 
inoculation  alfo  prevent  thofe  inexpreffible  terrors,  that  perpetually 
harrafs  perfons  who  never  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch,  that  when  the 
fmall-pox  is  epidemical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined, 
and  the  face  of  didrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  ter- 
ror it  arifes,  that  judice  is  frequently  podponed,  or  difeouraged,  at  fef- 
fions  or  aflizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witnefles  and  juries  dare  not 
appear  ; and  byreafon  of  theneceffary  abfence  of  fome  gentlemen,  our 
honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  attended  with  that  reverence  and 
fplendour  due  to  their  office  and  merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like 
manner,  prevent  our  brave  Tailors  from  being  feized  with  thisdidemper 
on  ffiipbcard;  where  they  mud  quickly  fpread  the  infection  among  fuch 
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him,  we  ffoall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  hi? 
the  early  period  of  life,  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  like- 
wife,  in  a great  meafure,  unlit  for  fuft.aiping  many  of  the  moil 
ufeful  and  important  fbations.  Few  people  would  choofe  even  to 
hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmali-pox,  far  lefs  to  purehafe 
a Have  who  had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could 
a phyfician  or  a furgeon,  who  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  uPxder  that  malady?  How  deplorable  is  the  fitua- 
tion  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age  without  having  had  the 
fmall-pox  ! A woman  with- child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe  : and 
if  an  infant  happen  to  he  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mo- 
ther’s bread,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf,  the  feene  mud 
be  diftreffing  ! If  die  continue  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the 
peril  of  her  own  life  ; and  if  (Ire  wean  it,  in  all  probability,  it  will 
perifh . How  often  is  the  afredfionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her 
ho ufe 3 and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when  her  care 
is  mod  neceffary  ? Yet  fhould  parental  affection  get  the  better  of 
her  fears,  the  confequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known 
the  mother  and  her  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave,  both  victims  to. 
this  malady.  Let  parents  who  run-a-Way  with  their  children,  to 
avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in  infancy, 
confider  to  what  deplorable  fituatiens  they  may  be  reduced  by 
this  miftaken  tendernefs  ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  difeafe  in  mod 
parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  remains,  but  to  render 
the  madady  as  mild  as  pofiible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extiiw 
pation  now  left  in  our  power;  and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxical, 
the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe,  could  it  be 
rendered  univerfal,  would  amount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as 
rooting  it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  fmall  confequenge  whether  a dif- 
eafe be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to  de- 
fbroy  life  nor  hirt  the  conditution  ; but  that  this  may  be  done  by 
inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of  a doubt.  The  numbers  who 
die  under  inoculation  hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural 
way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies;  but  by  inoculation  not 
one  of  a rhoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boad  of  having  inoculated 
ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle  patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  edabliihed  for  rendering, 
this  falutary  praClice  univerfal.  The  difficulties  are  many  ; yet 
the  thing  is  by  no  means  impracticable.  The  aim  is  great ; no 
Jefs  than  faving  the  lives  of  one-fourth  part  of  mankind.  What 


of  the  crew  who  neyer  had  it  before.,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any 
chance  to  efc ape,  being  half  {tided  with  the  ciofenefs  of  their  ctabins, 
and  but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  foldieryk 
the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the  fmall- 
pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable — without  attendance,  without  lodg- 
ings, without  any  accommodation  ; fo  that  one  of  three  commonly 
peri-ikes.” 
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Ought  not  to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplifti  fo  definable  an 

end  ? ' , i 

The  hr  ft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  practice  univerfal,  muft  be 
to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft  it.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend  it  as  a duty 
to  others,  but  likcwife  pradlifeit  on  their  own  children.  Example 
will  ever  have  more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is,  to  put  it  Iri  the  power  of  all.  For 
this  piirpofe,  let  the  faculty  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor  gra~ 
tis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind  fhould.,  by  their 
poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any  ftate  to  render 
the  practice  general,  at  leaf!  as  far  as  their  dominion  extends. 
do  net  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  oeft  way 
to  promote  it,  would  be,  to  employ  a fufHcient  number  of  operators 
at  the  public  expenfe,  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor.  This 
would  only  be  neoeifary  till  the  pradiice  became  general  ; after- 
wards, cuftotn,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  indi- 
vidual to  inoculate  his  children  to  prev  * t reflections., 

It  may  be  objedted  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor  would  refute 
to  employ  the  inoculators,  this  difficulty  is  eafily  removed.  A 
fmall  premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attend  their  children  while 
under  this  aifeafe,  would  be  a fufficient  inducement;  befides,  the 
fuceefs  attending  the  operation  would  foon  banlfh  all  objedtions  to 
it.  Even  confiderations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  embrace 
this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatched  away 
by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  parents,  and  detriment 
of  the  public. 

The  British  legiflature  has,  of  late  years,  fbown  great  attention 
to  the  prefervation  of  infant  lives,  by  fupporting  the  foundling 
hofpital,  &c.  But  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fumslaid  out  in  flip- 
porting  that  inftitution,  had  been  beftowed  towards  promoting  in- 
oculation of  the  fmall-pox  among  the  poor,  not  only  more  ufeful 
lives  had  been  faved,  but  the  pradlice  ere  now  rendered  quite  uni- 
verfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  what  effect  exam- 
ple and  a little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor  ; yet,  if  left  to 
themfelves,  they  would  go  on  for-ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the. 
humane  and  public-fpirited  : Should  fuch  a fcheme  be  approved, 
a proper  plan  might  eafily  be  laid  down  for  the. 'execution  of  It. 

- But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about,  and  often, 
by  tile  feififh  views  and  mifcondiuft  of  thofe  intrufted  with  the 
execution  of  them,  fail  of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which 
they  were  defigned  ; we  Ihall  point  out  feme  other  method  by% 
which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  the  poor* 
Th  ere  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become  more  nume- 
We  would  therefore  have  every  par ifh  in  Britain  to  allow 
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one  of  them  a fmall  annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children- 
of  the  parifh  at  a proper  age.  This  might  he  done  at  a very  tri- 
lling expenfe,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  " 
of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  inocula- 
tion. The  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the  evil  day  as  far  off  as  poffible. 
This  is  a principle  in  our  nature  ; and  as  inoculation  feems  rather 
to  be  anticipating  a future  evil,  mankind  are  averfe  to  it.  But  this 
objedlion  is  fufficiently  anfwered  by  the  fuccels.  Who  in  his  fenfes 
would  not  prefer  a leffer  evil  to-day,  to  a greater  to-morrow,  pro- 
vided they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This  has  very  great 
weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Should  the  child  die,  they 
think  the  world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here 
lies  the  difficulty  ; and  till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make 
but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing,  however,  can  remove  it  but  cuftom. 
Make  the  practice  fafhionabie,  and  all  objections  will  foon  vanifb. 
It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  will  lead  them*  to  the  end.  We  muff,  therefore, 
call  upon  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pattern 
to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time  meet  with 
oppofftion,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from  the  expenfe 
with  which  it  may  be  attended  : this  is  eafily  obviated.  We  dc  not 
mean  that  every  parifh  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as 
inoculators.  Thefe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already  recommended 
themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; 
but  have  not  others  an  equal  chance  tofucceed?  They  certainly 
have.  Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties  will  foon 
vanifb.  There  is  not  apariili,  and  hardly  a village  in  Britain,  defti- 
tute  of  fome  perfon  who  can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult 
operation,  and  requires  more  (kill  and  dexterity  than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Moft  of  them  know  fomc- 
thing  of  medicine.  Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge 
which  are  all  the  qualifications  neceflary  for  the  praffice  of  inocu- 
lation. The  priefts  among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform 
this  office;  and  why  ftiould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf  above 
it  ? Surely,  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  merit  a part 
of  the  paftor’s  care  ; at  lead  the  greateft  Teacher  who  ever  appea- 
red among  men  feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recommend  it  to  pa- 
rents to  perform  the  operation  themfelves.  Let  them  take  any  me- 
thod of  communicating  the  difeafe  they  pleafe  ; provided  the  fub- 
jedfcs  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  fuc- 1 
ceed  to  their  wifh.  I have  known  many  inftances  of  mothers  per- 
forming the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad ; 
^onfequence.  A planter,  in  one  of  the  Weft- India  iflands,  is  Laid  | 
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ta  Trave  inoculated,  with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hun- 
dred of  his  Haves  ; who,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  other  unfavourable  circumflances,  all  did  well.  Common 
mechanics  have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed  the  c operation 
with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  mean  to  di  icon  rage 
thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from  employing  people  of  drill  to' 
inoculate  their  children,  and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe  i 
but  only  to  (how,  that  where  fueh  cannot  be  had,  the  operation 
ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be, negleffed. 

In  fie  ad.  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this  practice,  I 
fhall  j nft  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method  which  I took  with  mj 
own  fon,  then  an  only  child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges* 

I ordered  the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread,  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufiy  wet  with  freili  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay  it,  upon  hf$ 
arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking-plaifter.  1 his  remained 
on  fix  or  {even  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the 
ufual  time,  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly favourable,  Surely,  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  necei- 
fary,  may  be  done  without  any  {kill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  fubject,  becaufe  the  bents 
fits  of  inoculation  cannot  he  extended  to  fociety  by  any  other  means 
than  making,  the  practice.  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  * 
muff  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it,  the  contagion  is 
fpread,  and  is  communicated  to  many  who  might  otherwife  never 
have  had  the  difeafe.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  , that  more  die  of  the 
imall-pox  now,  than  before  inoculation  was  introduced  , and  this 
important  difcovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  faved 
than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty,  is  in  a great  meafure  loft 
by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  thewhole  community  A 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned  the  mod 
proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of  the  iveather  being 
then  moll  temperate  j but  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are 
generally  the  mofl  unhealthy  feafons  cf  the  whole  year.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good  (late  of 
health.  I have  always  obferved,  that  children,  in  particular,  are  more 
fiokly  towards  the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn,  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of 
cool  air,  I would  propofe  winter  as  the  moil  proper  feafon  for  in- 
oculation ; though,  on  every  other  confideration,  the  fpring  would 
feem  to  be  preferable. 

The  mofl  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three  and  five- 
Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  bread,  and  where  no  circum- 
dances  forbid  this  pradlice,  I have  no  objedlion  to  it.  Children, 
however,  are  more  liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  after* 


* By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives  might  bt 
laved  at  a fmall  expence,  than  are  atprefent  preferved  by  all  the  lioljs’n 
tahv  in  England,  which  cod  the  public  fuch  an  amazjng  fam. 
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wards;  bdides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  fhould  the?' 
child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk* 

Children  who  have  conftitutionai  difeafes,'  mail  neverthelefs  be 
inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body  ; but  ought  to  be 
performed  at  a time  when  they  are  moil  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes 
Ihould  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceffary  to  regulate  the  diet  for  forme 
time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated.  In  children,  however, 
great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom  neceffary,  their  food  being  com- 
monly of  the  mod  fimple  and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water-pap, 
weak  broths,  bread  light-pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  a ecu  (homed  to  a hotter  diet,  who 
are  of  grofs  habit,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before  they  are 
inoculated.  Their  'food  fhould  be  of  a light  cooling  nature,  and 
their  drink  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch-like. 

We  recommend  no  other  medical  preparation  but  two  or  three 
mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of 
the  patient.  The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the 
preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their  management  of  them 
while  under  the  difeafe.  Their  conftant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool, 
and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept 
low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  leffened.  The  danger  is  feldom  great 
when  the  puftules  are  few  ; and  their  number  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fever  which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption. — * 
Hence,  the  chief  fecret  of  inoculation  con  lifts  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently  low  by  the 
methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpects  the  fame  as 
under  the  natural  fmall-pox..  The  patient  muft  be  kept  cool,  his 
diet  fhould  be  light,  and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c\  Should 
any  bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  directed  in  the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purg- 
ing is  not  lefs  neceffary  after  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation  than  in 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
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Of  the  Chicken-Pox. 

difeafe  is  more  incident  to  children  than  to  grown  peo- 
J|_  pie.  It  never  affects  the  patient  more  than  once  in  his  life  ; 
and  then  it  appears  fo  trifling  as  feldom  to  require  the  afliftance 
•of  a phyfician.  The  chicken-pox  is  a contagious  difeafe,  and  is  ge- 
nerally caught  by  coming  within  the  indebted  atmofphere  of  the 
patient  or  from  live  clothes  of  thofe  who  have  been  vi filing  the  hck. 
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SYMPTOMS This  difeafe  comes  on  with  moderate  fymp- 

toms  of  fever,  which,  generally  on  the  fecond  day  is  followed  by 
an  eruption  of  red  pimples  over  the  whole  body.  They  are  foon 
filled  with  a thin  whitifh  fluid,  which  fometimes  aflumes  a yellow* 
colour,  with  a light  inflamed  bafe,  but  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
puftuies  has  not  the  property  of  pus  or  matter.  After  the  eruption, 
is  on  the  fkin,  the  fever  fublides,  and,  in  three  or  four  days,  the  puf- 
tuies dry,  become  of  a brown  colour,  and  fcale  off. 

It  is  a matter  of  the  moil  ferious  importance,  to  diftinguifh  this 
difeafe  from  the  fin  all-pox,  as  fometimes  the  rnoft  dangerous  con- 
fequences  have  enfued  from  the  miftake.  Children  have  been  feiz- 
ed  with  the  fmall-pox  and  have  died,  when  their  parents  thought 
they  had  paft  through  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall  pox,  firft, by  the 
eruptive  fever  being  more  moderate  and  of  ihorter  duration.  Se- 
condly, by  the  puflules  generally  containing  matter  of  the  colour 
of  milk.  Thirdly,  by  the  puflules  filling  quicker  and  continuing  a 
fhorter  time  on  the  Ik  in,  at  farthefl  not  more  than  four  or  five  days, 
before  they  become  dry,  of  a brown  colour,  and  fcale  off, 

MEDICINE -The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  fhould  be,  by 

cooling  regimen,  fimilar  to  that  ufed  in  the  fmall-pox.  This  mult 
be  more  particularly  attended  to,  if  the  fymptoms  of  fever  fhould 
be  considerable,  which  is  rarely  the  cafe.  After  they  empty,  and 
become  dry, the  patient  muft  be  purged  with  jalop  and  cream-tartar. 


C H A PTER  XXVI. 


Of  the  MeaJIes . 

^EIE  mealies  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  affinity  to  that  difeafe.  They 
both  came  from  the  fame  quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infec- 
tious, and  feldom  attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The 
mealies  are  moil  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally  tjlf- 
appear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly  managed,  fel- 
dom proves  fatal*,  but  its  confequences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  proceeds  from 

infedlion,  and  is  more  or  fefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  conflb 
tution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 
SYMPTOMS. — —'The  mealies,  like  other  fevers,  are  preceded. 


by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with  ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  ap- 
petite. The  tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moil!.  There  is  a 
Ihort  cough,  a heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfiriefs,  and  a 
running  at  the  nofe.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does  not  come 
before  the  eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation  and 
heat  in  the  eyes,  with  a defluxion  of  fharp  rheum,  and  great  acute- 
pefs  of  fenfation  ; fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain. 
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1 he  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  Tbs  pa- 
tient generally  complains  of  his  throat ; and  a vomiting  or  loofe- 
refs  often  precedes  tire  eruption.  The  (tools  ki  children  are  com- 
joonly  greenifh  ■;  they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  (kin,  and  are 
remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  common,  both  before 
and  in  the  prog-refs  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling  flea-bites,  appear, 
fir  ft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  breaft,  and  afterwards  on  the 
extremities  : thefe  may  be  didinguiffied  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
farce ly  rifing  above  the  (kin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of 
Breathing,  indead  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption  as  in  the 
finall-pox,  are  rather  inereafed  : but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixthor  feventhday  from  the  time  of  fickening,the  mea- 
lies begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body ; 
fo  that  by  the  ninth  day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however., 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpecially  if  the  pa- 
tient has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Petechias,  or  purple 
fpots,  may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  this  error.  A violent  loofenefs 
fometimes  fucceeds  the  meades  ; in  which  cafe,  the  patient’s  life  is 
ia  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meades  generally  expire  about  the  ninth  day 
from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly  carried  off  by  a pe-ripneumony, 
©r  inflammation  of  the  lungs..  The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are, 
a moderate  loofenefs,  a moift  (kin,  and  a plentiful  difehare  of  urine*. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient  is  feized 
with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft  danger.  If  the  meades  turn 
too  foon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are 
alio  great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  redleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  {wal- 
lowing. Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing  among  the  meades  are 
irery  unfavourable.  When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fuc- 
ceeds the  difeafe,  there  is  leafon  to  fufpedi  an  approaching  corn- 
fmmption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affifl  Nature,  by  proper  cordials, 
m throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her  efforts  be  too  languid  ; but 
when  they  are  too  violent,  they  muff  be  drained  by  evacuations, 
and  cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to  endeavour  to 
appeafe  the  mod  urgent  fymptoms,  as  the  cough,  redleflhefs,  aud 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

REGIMEN.— — The  cool  regiqien  is  neceffary  here  as  well  as 
In  the  Imalhpox.  The  food  mud  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting. 
Acids  do  not  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  meades  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as 
they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small  beer,  though  a good  drink 
In  the  fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  mod  fuitable  liquors  are 
decoftions  of  liquorice  with  marfh-mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla, 

■ infufions  of  linfeed,  or  of  the  dowers  of  elder,'  balm-tea,  clarified 
whey,  barley-water  and  fuch-like.  Thefe,  if  the  patient  be  codive, 
may  be  fweetened  with  honey  | or,  if  that  (hould  difagree  with  the 
iloxnach,  a little  ma$na  may  occgfionally  be  added  to  them. 
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MEDICINE.— — -The  mealies  being  an  inflammatory  difeate', 
Without  any  critical  difcharge  of  matter*  as  in  the  fm  all- pox,  bleed- 
ing is  commonly  neceffary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high, 
with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  brealt* 
But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted  . 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  both 
tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and  to  promote  the  eruption* 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting;  When  there 
is  a teudency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  luke- 
warm water,  or  weak  camomile-tea* 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs  of  the  throaty 
and  difficulty  of  breathing*  the  patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the 
fleam  of  warm  water,  and  draw  the  (team  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar-  candy  poun- 
ded together  y or  take  now-and-then,  a fpoonfulof  the  oil  of  tweet 
almonds,  with  fugar-candy  dillblved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the 
throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If,  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe,  the  fever  a flurries  new  vigour,  and 
there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation,  the  patient  mult  be  bled 
according  to  his  ftrength,  and  blifters  applied,  with  a view  to  pre- 
vent the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs ; where,  if  an  infT  ta- 
rnation ffiould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life  wiii  be  in  imminent  danger*. 

In  cafe  the  mealies  fuddenly  disappear*  it  will  be  neeeflary  to 
purfue  the  fame  method  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
The  patient  mail  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials.  Blitters  mult 
be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with 
warm  flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  feet 
and  palms  of  the  hands.  » 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s  drink  ffiould 
be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol  y and,  if  the  fymptoms  fncreafe, 
the  bc.rk  mult  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner,  as  diredled  in 
the  fmall-pox  f. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary,  but  ffiould  never  be  given  except 
in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleffnefs,  a violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the 
cough  is.  very  troublefome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is 
fufficient.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionally  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  mealies  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged* 
This  may  be  conducted  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  the 
fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loo  feme  fs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it  may  be  checked  by* 
taking  for  iome  days  a gentle  dole  of  rhubarb  iri  the  morning,  and 

* I do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  neceffary  than 
in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high  : in  tills  cafe,  i have 
always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 

f Wine  Jlionld  be  al  owed  the  patient,  to  co  operate  with  the  bark,  in 
fnpporti ng  the  vigour  oi  the  fy item.  Thisfhould  be  thepraftice  in  ail  cafes 
wa«n  there  is  a tendency,  if  i# commonly  called,  to  putrefaction,  (I.G.  ) 
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an  opiate  over  night ; but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will 
feldom  fail  to  have  that  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  ihould  be  careful  what  they 
eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  fome  time  ought  to  be  light,  and  in 
fmall  quantities,  their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  na- 
ture, as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch-like.  They  ought  alfo  to  be- 
ware of  expofing  themfelves  too  foon  to  the  cold  air,  left  a fuffoca- 
ting  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs  fhould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  a difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the  meafles,  fmall  quantities 
of  blood  may  be  frequently  let,  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s 
flrength  and  conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  to  drink  affes-milk, 
to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on 
horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe  to  a diet  of  milk  and  vegetables ; and 
if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer  climate*. 


Of  the  Scarlet  Fever* 

THE  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the  patient’s 
Ikin,  which  appears  as  if  tinged  with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any 
feafon  of  the  year,  but  is  moft  common  towards  the  end  of  dim- 
mer ; when  it  often  feizes  whole  families.  Children  and  young 
perfons  are  moft  fubje£t  to  it. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fhiverings,  without 
any  violent  ficknefs,  Afterwards  the  fkin  is  covered  with  red  fpots, 
which  are*broader,  more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles. 
They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear  ; after  which 
the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occaiion  for  medicine  in  this  difeafe.  The 
patient  ought  however  to  keep  within  doors,  to  abftain  from  flefh, 

* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as  well  as 
the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation  ; and  we  make  no  doubt,  but  in  time,  the 
pra£tic£  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  communicated 
the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this  method,  and  have  not 
found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe  would  be  more  certainly  com- 
municated, by  rubbing  the  ildn  of  a patient,  who  has  the  mealies,  with 
cotton,  and  afterwards  applying  the  cotton  to  a wound,  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox  ; while  others  recommend  a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  patient’s  ikin,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid 
upon  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infe&ion  is  to  be  com- 
municated. There  is  no  doubt,  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox, 
may  be  communicated  in  various  ways  ; the  moll  probable,  however, 
is  either  from  cotton  nibbed  upon  the  Ikin,  as  mentioned  above,  or  by 
introducing  a little  of  the  lharp  humour,  which  diftils  from  the  eyes  of 
the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  fuch  patients 
as  have  been  inoculated,  had  the  difeafe  very  mildly  ; we  therefore  vvilh 
th®  practice  were  more  general,  as  the  meafles  kaye  of  late  become  very 
fatal. 
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ftrong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting 
liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  mull  be  kept  gently  open 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre,  one  or  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  with  eight  or  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fome times  feized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  fiupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this 
cafe,  the  feet  and  legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water *,  a large 
blifter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given 
every  night  till  the  patient  recovers. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  not  always  fo  mild.  It  is  fometimes  attended 
with  putrid  or  malignant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe,  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  the  patient  is  not  only  af- 
fected with  coldnefs  and  (hivering,  but  with  languor,  ficknefs,  and 
great  oppreffion  ; to  thefe  fucceed  exceflive  heat,  naufea  and  vomit- 
ing, with  a forenefs  of  the  throat;  the  pulfe  is  extremely  quick, 
but  fmall  and  deprefled  ; the  breathing  frequent  and  laborious ; 
the  (kin  hot,  but  not  quite  dry  ; the  tongue  mold,  and  covered 
with  a whitifh  mucus  ; the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  .When 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief ; on  the  contrary,  the  fymp- 
toms generally  grow  worfe,  and  frelh  ones  come  on,  as  purging, 
delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miflaken  for  a fimple  inflammation,  and 
treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and  cooling  medicines,  it 
generally  proves  fatal.  The  only  medicines  that  can  be  depended 
on  in  this  cafe  are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the  bark,  wine,fnake- 
root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  mull  be  in  general  fimilar  t© 
that  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore  throatf. 


Of  the  Bilious  Fever . 

WHEN  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever  is  accom- 
panied with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of  bile,  either  by  vomit 
or  (fool,  the  fever  is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain,  the  bilious 
fever  generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer,  and 
ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  mod  frequent  and 
fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  and 

* If  the  pulfe  be  full  and  hard,  blood  mud;  be  taken  from  the  arm  or 
jugular  vein.  (I.  C. ) 

t In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this  fever 
prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young  people.  The  erup- 
tion was  generally  accompanied  with  a quinfey,  and  the  inflammatory 
ymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others  of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render 
the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very  difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards 
•he  decline  of  the  fever,  were  afflicted  with  large  dwellings  of  the  fub- 
‘■uajullary  glands,  and  not  a few7  had  a fuppuration  in  ene  or  both  ears, 

* 
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when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perfons  who  work 
without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  expcfed  to  the  night  air, 

are  molt  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed?  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the 
cool  diluting  regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory  fever. 
The  fa  line  draught  may  be  frequently  adminiftered,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s body  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the 
fever  fhould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  neceflary. 
In  this  cafe,  a vomit  may  be  adminiftered,  and,  if  the  body  be  bound, 
a gentle  purge*,  after  which  the  bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

PTn  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with 
chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartfliorn,  and  the  like  j and  he  may  ufe 
the  white  decoHion  for  his  ordinary  drink*'.  If  a bloody  flux  fhould 
accompany  this  fever,  it  muft  dc  treated  as  recommended  under 
the  article  D yf enter y. 

When  rhere  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does  not  fweat, 
that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving  him,  three  or  four* 
times  a day  a table-  fpoonful  of  Mindererus’s  fpiritf  mixed  in  a cup 
Of  b is  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  malignant,  or 
putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimesthe  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  under  theie  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  prevent  a relapfe. 
Tor  this  purpofe,  the  patient,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  dUtumn, 
©ught  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  bark  for  fome-time  alter  he  is  i 
well.  He  fhould  abftain  from  all  trafhy  fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every 
kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Qf  the  Eryfipelas , or  St.  Anthony’s  Fire. 

npHXS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is  called  the  rofe> 
attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  moil  common: 
between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  pie*- 
thoric  habit,  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women  j and  fuch  as  have  once  been  afliictx  wit 
It,  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a primary  dil* 
cafe,  and  at  other  times  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady, 
Every  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas,  but 
It  moft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpecialty  the  latter.  It  \i 
inoft  common  in  autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  } 

sold  and  wet. 

See  Appendix,  White  Deception, 
f See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Mindeferus. 
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CAUSES. -The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned  by  violent  paf- 

fions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind ; as  fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the 
body  has  been  heatfed  to  a great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed 
to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an  ery- 
fipelas will  often  enfue*.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking 
to  excels,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing 
that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  ob- 
ftru&ed,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The 
fame  ef Fed  will  follow  from  the  ftqppage  of  artificial  evacuations  5 as 

5 ffues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  . . . , . - 

SYMPTOMS. -——The  eryfipelas  attacks  with  {hivering,  thirlt, 

lofs  of  ttrength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  heat,  reftleff.iels,  a quick 
r^ulfe,  vomiting,  and  iometimes  a delirium.  On  the  iecond,  third, 
or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  ap- 
pear ; at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  contiguous  fwell, 
the  (kin  (bines  ; and,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  will  afeend  to  the 

|egr5  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red,  and  the  Ikin  is 
covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with  clear  water.  One,  or  both 
eyes  are  generally  clofed  with  the  fwelling  } and  there  is  a difficulty 
of  breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  pa- 
tient drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpea  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affects  the  .bread,  it  fwells  and  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a vio- 
lent pain  in  the  arm-pit,  on  the  fide  affected,  where  an  abfeefs  is  of- 
ten formed.  . , 

If  in  a day  or  two,  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat  and  pam  abate,, 

the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls 

off  in  feales,  the  danger  is  over.  ^ r r, . 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a very  fenfible 
part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the  red  colour  changes 
into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the 
inflammation  cannot 'be  difeuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration  > in 
which  cafe,  fiftulas,  gangrene,  or  mortification,  often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe,  are  commonly  carried  off  by  the  fever, 
which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fometimes  with 
a delirium  and  great  drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  Se- 
venth or  eighth  day.  *’  . . , , 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient  mult  neither  be 

kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  theie  extremes  will  tend  to 


* The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  d feafe  ablaft, 
and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as  they  term  it.  The 
truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them,  when  warm  and  fatigued, 
upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they  fall  afleep,  and  lieio  long  as  to  catch 
cold!  which  occaiion  the  erfiypelas.  This  difeafe  ma,  indeed  proceed 
from  other  caufes,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by  cold 
taught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or  tauguea. 
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make  it  retreat,  which  is  always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors, 
without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpiration 
by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  (lender , and  of  a moderately  cooling  and 
moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panado,  chicken  or  barley-broth, 
with  cooling  herbs  and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flefh,  fi(h,  ftrong  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood  ; the  drink  may  be  barley-water,  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers, 
common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the  patient  mull 
be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other  things  of  a cordial  nature.  His 
food  may  be  fago  gruel,  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths* 
taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care  mull  be 
taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE In  this  difeafe  much  mifehief  is  often  done  by 

medicine,  efpecially  by  external  applications.  People,  when  they 
fee  an  inflammation,  immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  1 his  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large  phlegmons  *,  but 
in  an  eryfipelas,  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almofl;  all 
ointments,  falves,  and  plafters,  being  of  a greafy  nature,  tend  ra- 
ther to  obftrudt  and  repel,  than  promote  and  difeharge  from  the 
part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote 
a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas 
in  many  refpedls  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  are  the  fafeft  ap- 
plications to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  defend  it  from  the  external 
air,  but  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great  ten- 
dency to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland,  the  common  people 
generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  afledled,  which  is  not 
improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas  ; but  this  requires  cau- 
tion. If  the  fever.be  high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  pa- 
tient vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quantity  muft  be 
regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  operation  repeated  as 
the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to 
ftrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  hi  lukewarm  water,  when 
the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an  excellent  effedt.  It 
tends  to  make  a derivation  from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  re- 
lieve the  patient.  When  bathing  proves  inefledlual,  poultices,  or 
ftiarp  fynapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife  neceflary  to 
keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effected  by  emollient  clyfters, 
or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar.  Some  recommend  very 
large  dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas  ; but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  oh 
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the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is  one  of  the  belt  me- 
dicines when  the  fever  and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a drachm, 
of  it,  with  one  or  two  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  given  in 
the  patients  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  feizes  the  head, 
fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
open  the  body.  If  clyfters  and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  ef- 
fect, ftronger  ones  mud  be  given.  Blifters  mufl  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fharp  cataplafms  laid  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  and  the  part  has  a 
tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  promote  fuppura- 
tion,  which  may  be  done  by  the  application  of  emollient  poultices, 
fuch  as  bread  and  milk,  ox  thofe  made  with  fla^feed  flower. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part  {hows  a ten- 
dency to  mortification,  the  bark  mu  ft  be  administered.  It  may  be 
taken  along  with  acids/ as  recommended  in  the  fmali  pox,  or  in  any 
other  form,  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  muft  not  however  be 
trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  {take.  A drachm  may  be  given 
every  two  hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  dipped 
in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  of  the  tindture  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  may  he  applied  to  the  part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may 
likewife  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to 
foment  the  part  affected  with  a ftrong  decoction  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutie  eryfipelasy  which  con- 
forinues  at  confiderable  time,  it  will  only  be  neceflary  to  give 
gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  the  perfpiration.  Thus, 
after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by  opening  medicines,  the 
decodtion  of  woods*  may  be  drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters 
will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  eryfipelas,  ought 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent  paflions;  to  abftain  from  ftrong 
liquors,  and  all  fat,vifcid,  and  highly  nourifhing  food.  They  {hould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold.  Their  food  {hould  confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch 
fruits,  herbs  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  ; and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  They 
fhould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  long  coftive.  If  that  cannot 
be  prevented  by  fuitable  diet,  it  will  he  proper  to  take  frequently  a 
gentle  dofe  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  ienitive  electuary,  or  feme  other 
mild  purgative. 


* See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Woods. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Of  the  Phrenitis  ; or,  Inflammation  of  the  Brain . 

This  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftensr  only  a fymp* 
tom  of  fome  other  malady  ; as  the  inflammatory,  eruptive* 
or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  Ic  is  very  common,  as  a primary  difeafe,  in 
warm  climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the  prime  or 
vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate,  the  ftudious,  and  thofe  whofe  ner- 
vous fyftem  is  irritable  in  a high  degree,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  night-watch- 

ing, efpecially  when  joined  with  hard  ftudy  : it  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  hard  drinking,  anger,  grief  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occa- 
fioned by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men,  the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  women,  &c.  Such  as  impru- 
dently expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  deep- 
ing without  doors  in  a hot  feafon  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are 
often  fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to 
awake  quite  delirious.  When  reptllants  are  imprudently  ufed  in 
an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  con- 
fequence.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or 
bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually  precede  a true 

inflammation  of  the  brain  are  pain  of  the  head,  rednefs  of  the 
eyes,  a violent  flufhing  of  the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want 
of  it,  great  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  urine, 
a fmall  dropping  of*  blood  from  the  nofe,  finging  of  the  ears,  and 
extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  in  general 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is 
often  weak,  irregular,  and  trembling  ; but  fometimes  hard  and 
contracted.  When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always 
foft  and  low;  but  when  the  inflammation  only  aft*  £ts  the  integu- 
ments of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard.  A re- 
markable quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  dif- 
eafe ; but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is 
a great  throbbing  or  puifation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  tem- 
ples. Though  the  tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient 
feldom  complains  of  third,  and  even  refufes  drink,  i he  mind 
chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  obje£ls  as  have  before  made  a deep  impref- 
(ion  on  it;  and  fometimes.  from  a fallen  filence,  the  patient  be- 
comes all  of  afudden  quite  outrageous. 

A corjftant  trembling  and  ftartmg  of  the  tendons  is  an  unfavour- 
able fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a fuppreftion  of  urine ; a total  want  of 
fleep  ; a conftant  (pitting  ; a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  laft  may 
be  coufldered  as  a kind  of  conrulhon.  When  a phrenitis  fucceeds 
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hn  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  inteftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c. 
it  is  owing  to  a tranflation  of  the  clifeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the 
brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  {hews  the  neceffity  of  pro- 
per evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellents  in  all  inflammatory 
difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration,  a copious  did 
charge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  dif- 
charge  of  urine,  which  lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  exceffive 
flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  requires  the 
moil  fpeedy  applications.  When  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated, 
it  fometimes  ends  in  madnefs,  ora  kind  of  ftupidity,  which  conti- 
nues for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  viz.  to 
leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to  retard  the  circula- 
tion towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN.—- — L he  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  Com- 
pany, noife,  and  every  thing  that  affeCts  the  fenfes,  or  difturbsthe 
Imagination,  increafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful : 
for  which  reafon,  the  patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darken- 
ed,  and  he  fhould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a 
tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither  ought  the  patient 
to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark,  left  it  fhould  occalion  a gloomy 
melancholy,  which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muff,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  foothed  and  humoured  in 
every  thing.  Contradiction  will  ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his 
malady.  Even  when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively 
denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of  having  them 
as  loon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little 
of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite  proper, 
will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a pofitive  refufal.  Whatever  he 
was  delighted  with  when  in  health,  may  here  be  triedj  as  plealing 
{lories,  foft  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the  paffions 
and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  feveral  mechanical 
experiments  for  this  purpofe  ; as  the  foft  noife  of  water  diffilling 
by  drops  into  a bafon,  and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c. 
Any  uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tendency  to  pro- 
I cure  fleep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly  of  farinaceous 
i fubftances ; as  panado,  and  water-gruel,  fharpened  with  jelly  of 
1 ©un-ants,  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe  fruits,  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies, 
j preferves,  & c.  The  drink,  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling  ; as  whey, 
i barley-water,  or  decoction  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which  latter 
1 not  only  render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  bene- 
| ficial,  as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 
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MEDICINE.— Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this  comes  of 
its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  pro- 
moted, by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the  head  r but 
as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  performed,  we  recommend  in 
its  head,  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe 
and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet, 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the 
blood  more  gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  af- 
fected, generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  htemcrrhoidal  veins  is  of  great 
fervice,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has 
been  fubjeCt  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been 
flopped,  every  method  mult  be  tried  to  reftore  it ; as  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water, 
fharp  clyfters,  or  fuppofitories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock- fait. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occasioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the  menfes,  iflues, 
fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means  mull  be  ufed  to  reflore  them  as  foon 
as  poffible,  or  to  fubflitute  others  in  their  ftead. 

The  patient’s  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  {Emulating  clyfters  or 
fmart  purges  ; and  fmall  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe 
be  dangerous,  may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fhaved  and  frequently  rubbed  with  vinegar 
and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this  mixture  may  like  wife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  head*.  The  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  fort  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept 
conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obilinate,  and  does  not  yield  to  thefe  medi- 
cines, it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a blifler  to  the  whole  head. 


C IT  A P T E R XXIX. 


Of  the  Ophthalmia  ; or\  Inflammation  of-  the  Eyes . 


THIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries  ; as  blows, 
burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
d\rft,  quick-lime,  or  other  fubflances  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  of- 
ten caufed  by  the  ftoppage  oi  cuftomary  evacuations  ; as  the  heal- 
ing of  old  fores,  drying  up  of  iflues,  the  fuppreffing  of  gentle  morn- 
ing fweats,  or  of  the  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure  to 
the  night  air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  whatever  fud- 


* Even  ice,  when  it  can  be  procured, 
tage.  (I.  Q.) 


may  be  employed  with  advan- 
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denly  checks  the  perforation,  efpecially  after  the  body  has  been 
much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  it.  Viewing  fnow  or  other  white 
bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking  ftedfaftly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire, 
or  any  bright  object,  will  occafion  this  malady.  A fudden  tranfition 
from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light,  will  often  have  the  fame  effedt. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafion s an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
than  night- watching,  efpecially  reading  or  writing  by  candle-light. 
Drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  an  excefs  of  venery,  are  very  hurtful  to 
the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel, 
are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  pro- 
ceeds from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a fcrophulous  or  gouty 
habit.  It  ma'y  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  the  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turn- 
ing inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  epide- 
mic, efpecially  after  wet  feafons  ; and  I have  frequently  known  it 
prove  infectious,  particularly  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  ho ufe 
with  the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moifl  air,  or  living  in 
low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  are  not  accuftomed  to 
fuch  fituations.  In  children  it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently  dry- 
ing up  of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  fucceed  the 
fmail-pox  or  mealies,  efpecially  in  children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  attended  \\  itli 

an  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fweliing.  The  patient  is  not  abk 
to  bear  the  light,  and  fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his 
eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are 
full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The  eyes 
are  filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  rufhes  forth  in  great  quan- 
tities, whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is  ge- 
nerally quick  and  hard,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  When  the  dif- 
eafe is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a throbbing 
or  puliation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from  an  external 
caufe,  is  eafily  cured  ; but  when  the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  con- 
tinues long,  it  often  leaves  fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight, 
and  fometimes  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofencfs,  it  has  a good  effect  ; 
and  when  the  inflammation  paffes  from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it 
were  by  infection,  it  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the 
difeafe  is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and  conti- 
nues long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 

REGIMEM The  diet  unlefs  in  fcrophulous  cafes,  can  hard- 

ly be  too  ipare,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  The  patient  muft  ab- 
fiain  from  every  thing  of  a heating  nature.  His  food  fliould  confift 
chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water, balm-tea, common  whey, and  fuch-like.  His  cham- 
ber mull  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes  {haded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude 
the  light,  but  not  to  preis  upon  the  eyes.  He  fhould  not  look  at  a 
candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object  y and  ought  to  avoid  all 
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fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  cough- 
ing, fneezing,  or  vomiting.  He  (hould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encouraging  deep  as 
much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE.— — —This  is  one  of  tliofe  difeafes  wherein  great  hurt 
is  often  done  by  external  applications.  Almoft  every  perfon  pre- 
tends to  be  poffeffed  of  a remedy  for  the  curecff  fore-eyes.  Thefe 
remedies  generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with  other 
external  applications,  which  dojmifchief  twenty  times  for  once  they 
do  good.  People  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 
things,  as  even  the  preffure  upon  the  eyes  often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  always  necef- 
fary.  This  fhoulcl  be  performed  as  near  the  part  aide  died  as  poflible. 
An  adult  may  loofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms.  If  not  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame 
quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under  the  eyes,  with 
good  effect*.  The  wounds  muff  be  buffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours, 
and  if  the  bleeding  flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application 
of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Brilk  purging  with  glauber  fait,  fhould  be  produced,  during  the 
time  bleeding  is  ufed ; after  that,  the  bowels  may  be  kept  open  every 
other  day,  with  a decocHon  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  A gentle  dofe 
of  cream  of  tartar,  caftor-oil,  or  any  other  laxative,  will  anfwer  the 
fame  end. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacuations,  bli fliers 
muff,  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck, 
and  kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  buffering  ointment.  I 
have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove 
the  mold  obilinatc  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ; but  for  this  purpofe, 
it  is  often  neceffary  to  continue  the  difcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  handing,  I have  feen  very 
extraordinary  effects  from  a feton  in  the  neck,  or  between  the 
fhoulders,  especially  the  latter.  It  Should  be  put  upwards'  and 
downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  (boulder  blades.  It  may  be  drefled  twice  a day  with  yd- 
Ipw  bafilicon.  I have  known  patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a 
confiderable  time,  recover  fight  by  meaqs  of  a feton  placed  as 
above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out, 
and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublefome  than  between  the  fhoul- 
ders ; hefides,  it  leaves  a ciifagreeable  mark,  and  does  not  difcharge 
fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great,  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter,' may  be 

-v-  If  leeches  cannot  be  procured,  blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  tem- 
ple by  cupping.  (1.  C.) 
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applied  to  them,  at  lea  11  all  night  and  they  may  be  bathed  with 
lukewarm  milk  and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  deep,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  may 
take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night,  more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  oix,  if  the  eyes  remain  weak  and 
lender,  they  may  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  with  cold 
water  and  a little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. A method  fhould  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can  be  quite 
immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it  fhould  be  kept  for 
fome  time.  I have  generally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar, as  good  a ftrengthenef  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  mod  celebra- 
ted collyriums. 

«• 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a fchrophu- 
lous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obftinate.  In  this  cafe,  the  pa- 
tient’s diet  mull  not  be  too  low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink 
fmall  negus,  or  now-and-then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  moil  proper 
medicine  is  the  bark,  which  may  be  given  in  fubflance,  or  prepared 
as  follows  : 


Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two  drachms  of 
Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Englifli  quart  of  water  to  a 
pint ; when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice  root,  fliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  ftfsined.  Two,  three,  or 
four  table- fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impoffible  to  fay  how  long 
this  medicine  fhould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fodner  performed 
in  fome  than  in  others  ; but,  in  general,  it  requires  a corifiderabie 
time  to  produce  any  lading  effects. 

Preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular  fervice  in  opthal- 
mias  of  long  continuance,  but  they  ought  always  to  be  adminifter- 
ed  with  the  greateft  caution,  or  by  pencils  of  ikill  in  phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes,  to  fee  if  any 
hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  pr effing  upon  them*.  Thefe  ought  to 
be  plucked  out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dife 
conftantly  to  have  an  iflue  in  one  of  both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purg- 
ing in  fpring  and  autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons. 
They  ought  like  wife  to  live  with  the  greafdt  regularity,  avoiding 
flrong  liquor,  and  everything  of  a heating,  quality.  Above  all,  let 
them  avoid  the  night  air  and  late  fludies+. 


Leaf; 


, ought 


* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditionfly  removed 
by  pa  fling  a fmall  hair-pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
In  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very  effectually,  by  thing  their  tongue 


in  the  fame  maimer. 

t Asmoft  people 
and  other  difeafes  of 
v e cl  f o runs  of  t h e fe  m 
$.nd  Eye-falve. 


are  ford  of  ufirig  eye- waters  and  ointments  in  this 
the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of  the  moit  appr-o- 
edi  dries  in  the  appendix.  See  Appendix,  Eye-water 
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C H A P T E R 

Of  the  Quinfey  ; or.  Inflammation  of  the  Throat . 

rT^HIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  frequently  at- 
jl  tended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails  in  the  winter  and 
fpring,  and  is  mod  fatal  to  young  people  of  a fanguine  tempera- 
ment. 

CAUSES. — — In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe  as 
other  inflammatory  disorders,  viz.  an  obftrudfced  perfpiration.  It 
is  often  occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering,  ufually 
worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againft  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  by 
any  thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  bleeding,  purging  or  any 
cuBomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever  Brains  the  throat, 
may  likewife  caufe  an  inflammation  of  that  organ.  I have  often 
known  the  quinfey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fit- 
ting long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  finging  with 
vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold  night- 
air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  is  very  apt 
to  occafion  this  malady.  It  is  frequently  occafioned  by  continuing 
long  in  a modi  place,  fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a 
damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been  newdy  plaftered,  &c.  I 
know  people  whenever  fail  to  have  a foar  throat,  if  they  fit  even 
but  a Ihort  time  in  a room  lately  wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  inflame  the  throat,  and  occafion  a 
quinfey.  It  may  proceed  from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  fubBan- 
* ces  {ticking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauBic  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the  breath.  This 
difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  infectious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  evident 

from  infpedtion,  the  partsappearing  red  and  fwelled  5 befides,  the 
patient  complains  of  pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and 
hard,  with  other  fvmptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  the  pati- 
ent fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  in- 
creafe,  the  breathing  rand  fwallowing  become  more  difficult ; the 
pain  afiecls  the  ears  ; the  eyes  generally  appear  red  ; and  the  face 
fwdfs.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep  himfelf  in  an  eredl 
poBure, being  in  danger  of  fuffbeation;  there  is  a conBant  naufea, 
or  inclination  to  vomit 5 and  the  drink,  inftead  of  palling  into  the 
ftomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is  fometimes 
ftarved  at  laft, merely  from  an  inability  tofwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  Braitnefs  of  the  bread. 
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and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though  the  pain  in  fwallowiiig  be 
very  great,  yet  while  the  patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much 
danger.  An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom,  but  if  it 
fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affects  the  bread,  the  danger  is  very 
great.  When  a quinfey  is  the  confequence  of  forne  other  difeafej 
which  has  already  weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dangerous. 
A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly 
countenance,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  fatal  jjvmptoms. 

REGIMEN.— The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  m all  refpedts 

the  lame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneumony.  The  food  muft  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak  and  di- 
luting, mixed  with  acids.  , 

It  is  highly  neeeffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet.  Vi- 
olent affections  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove 
fatal.  He  fhoukl  not  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice. 
Such  a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conflant,  gentle  fweat, 
is  proper.  Wrhen  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raif- 
ed  a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neeeffary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm  ; for  which 
purpofe,  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel  may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That 
alone  will  often  remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  if  appli- 
ed in  due  time.  A judicious  cuftom  prevails  among  the  peafants 
of  Scotland  : When  they  feel  any  uneafmefs  of  the  throat,  they 
wrap  a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effectual  is  this  remedy,  that 
in  many  places  it  paffes  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking  is  applied 
with  particular  ceremonies  : this  cufiom  fhould  never  be  neglec- 
ted. When  the  throat  has  been  thus  wrapt  up  all  night,  it  muft 
not  be  expofed  to  the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief 
or  a pieceof  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much  in  efteem 
for  complaints  of  the  throat ; and  is  of  fome  ufe.  It  fhould  be  al- 
mofl  conflantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  leifurely. 
It  may  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any  other  way. 
When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mul- 
berries, may  be  ufed  in  its  Head. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They  may  be  made  of 
fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an 
Englifh  pint  of  the  pectoral  decodlion,  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may  be 
ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day  and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  fharp  and 
cleanfing,  by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac. Some  recommend  gatgles  made  of  a decodlion  of  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  the  black- curran t-bufh  *,  but  where  jelly  can  be  had, 
thefe  are  unneceffary. 

In  no  difeafe  is  the  benefit  of  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  luke- 
warm water  more  apparent  : that  practice  ought  therefore  never 
to  be  negledted.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up 
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their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  warm  wa^ 
ter,  and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  difeafe,  it  would  feldom  proceed  to  a'great  height,  or  be  at- 
tended with  any  danger  : but  when  thefe  precautions  are  neglec- 
ted, and  it  becomes  violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are  neceffary. 

MEDICINE, An  inflammation  of  the  throat  being  a moil 

acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which  fometimes  takes  off  the  pa- 
tient very  fuddenly,  it  will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  ap- 
pear, to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  re- 
peat the  operation  if  circumftances  require. 

The  body  ihould  be  kept  gently  open  by  giving  the  patient  for 
his  ordinary  drink,  a decoclionof  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  fmall  dofes 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitrib,  as  recommended  in  the  eryfipelas. 
Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
repeated  till  they  have  the  defired  effedt. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effedts  from  a bit  of  fal  prune], 
or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it 
melted.  This  promotes  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  anfwers  the  end  of 
a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  abates  the  fever,  by  promoting 


the  difcharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  to  he  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome 
good  e Heeds.  At  the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating 
the  fkin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very  tender.  Many  other 
external  applications  are  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  but  there 
is  none  preferable  to  a common  poultice  of  bread  and  milk. 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a fpecific  in  this 
difeafe.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder  may  be  made  into 
an  electuary  with  the  rob  of  elder-berries,  or  the  jelly  of  currants 
for  a dofe,  and  repeated  oecafionally. 

Bidders  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in  violent  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat  are  very  beneficial  ; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  lay  a blifter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from 
ear  to  ear.  After  the  platters  are  taken  off,  the  parts  ought  to  be, 
kept  running  by  the  application  of  iflue  ointment,  till  the  inflam- 
mation is  gone  ; otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patiSnt  will 
be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a fuppuration  fel- 
dom Happens.  This,  however,  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all 
endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and  (welling 
continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it  ought 
to  be  promoted  by. drawing  the  Beam  of  warm  water  into  the 
throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  to  be 
applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafted  fig  con- 
stantly in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that  the  fwel- 
Kng  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing  from  getting  down 
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into  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  mull  inevitably  perifh, 
unlefs  he  can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  & c.  Pa- 
tients have  often  been  fupported  by  thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the 
tumour  has  broke  and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is  often  prevented 
by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe,  nothing  can  fave  the  patients  life, 
but  opening  the  trachea , or  windpipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done 
with  fuccefs,  no  petfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances,  ought 
to  hefitate  a moment  about  the  operation  ; but  as  it  can  only  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  give  any  direc- 
tions about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended  with  an  acute 
pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to  an  obflrudHon  of 
the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be 
kept  warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that 
may  gently  ilimulate  the  glands,  as  a decoblion  of  figs  with  vine- 
gar and  honey  ; to  which  may  be  added  a little  muftard,  or  a 
frnail  quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies  of  angina  has  va- 
rious names  among  the  common  people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throat , 
the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of  the  ears , &c.  Accordingly,  to 
remove  it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
thruft  their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  Ac.  all  which  practices  are  at 
beft  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjetb  to  inflammations  of  the  throat,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live  temperate.  Such  as  do  not  choofe 
to  obferve  this  rule,  muff  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  discharge  the  fuperfluous  humours.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  fhould  abftain  from 
aliment  and  medicines  of  an  aftringent  or  ft  i mu  la  ting  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  bv  increafinj?  the  motion  and  force  of  th@ 
blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  throat,  efpecially 
if  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered 
fuddenly  to  cook  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  difeafe,  ought, 
therefore,  after  (peaking  aloud,  Tinging,  running,  drinking  warm 
liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  ftrain  the  throat,  or  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradu- 
ally, and  to  wrap  fome  additional  coverings  about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons,who  had  beenfubjedl  to  fore  throats, 
entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only  wearing  a ribband,  or 
a bit  of  flannel  conftantly  round  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thick- 
er flioes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may  feem  triflifig,, 
but  they  have  great  cffedT  There  is  danger  indeed  in  leaving  them 
oft  after  perforis  have  been  accuftomed  to  them  ; but  furely  the 
inconveniency  of  uflng  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  be  compar- 
ed with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  negledi  of  them. 
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Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of  the  throat  con- 
tinue fwelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous.  This  complaint  is 
not  eafily  removed,  and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too 
frequent  application  of  flrong  {Emulating  and  ftyptic  medicines. 
The  bed  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day 
with  a decobtion  of  kgs,  fharpened  a little  with  the  elixir  cr  fpirit 
of  vitriol. 


Of  the  Malignant  jQuinfey  ; Or , Putrid , Ulcerous  Sore  Throat, 

THIS  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the  north  of  Britain, 
though,  for  lome  time  paft,  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern 
counties  : It  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  America.  Children 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males,  and  the  de- 
licate than  thofe  who  are  hardy  and  rebuff.  It  prevails  chiefly  in 
autumn,  and  is  mod  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of  damp  or  fultry 
weather. 

CAUSES. — —This  is  a contagious  diflemper,  and  generally 
communicated  by  infedfion.  Whole  families,  and  ern  entire  vil- 
lages, often  receive  the  infedtion  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to 
put  people  on  their  guard  againft  going  near  fuch  patients  as  la- 
bour under  the  diforder ; as  they  endanger  their  own  lives,  and 
thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  produce 
putrid  or  malignant  fevers,  may  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions,  negledf  of  clean- 
linefs,  Src. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of  {hivering  and 

heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and  unequal,  and  generally 
continues  fo  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient 
complains  greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread  ; his 
fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet  upright ; he  is 
troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging. 
The  two  latter  are  moff  common  in  children.  The  eyes  appear 
red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  urine  is  at  firft  pale  and 
crude  ; but,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifh 
colour.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into  the 
throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  afh-y 
coloured  fpots,  are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fometimesone 
broad  patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour, 
furrounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitifh  fpots  or 
doughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms,  bread:,  and 
Ungers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is  a common  fymptom  of 
this  difeafe.  When  it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  generally 
eeafe. 
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There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium  ; the  face  frequently 
appears  bloated,  and  the  infide  of  the  noftrils  red  and  inflamed. 
The  patient  complains  of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath 
is  very  offenfive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and  loofenefs  with  which  it  is  gene- 
rally ufhered  in  ; the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white 
or  livid  coat  ; and  by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  patient  ; with 
other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging,  extreme 
weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or  black  colour  of  the  fpots, 
and  frequent  fhiverings,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  erup- 
tion upon  the  (kin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  co- 
lour, with  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  bryak  out  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and 
continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and  equal  pulfe  ; if  the  Houghs  c ft  oft' 
in  a kindly  manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the 
eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  and  for  the 

moil  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it. 
His  food  muft  be  nourifhing  and  reftorative  ; as  fago-gruel  with 
red  wine,  jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be  gene- 
rous, and  of  an  antifeptic  quality  ; as  red  wine  negus,  white  wine 
whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. — — The  medicine  in  this  kind  of  quinfey  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  is  proper  in  the  inflammatory.  All 
evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient, 
muft  be  avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can  be  ufed 
with  fafety  ; and  thefe  ought  never  to  be  negledted. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  infufion  of  green  tea,  camomile 
flowers,  or  car  duns  benediElus , in  order  to  clean  fe  the  ftomach.  If 
thefe  are  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled  with  an  infufion 
of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of  which  may  be  added  a fpoonfui 
or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably 
acid;  but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  Houghs  large  and 
thick,  and  the  breath  very  offeniive,  the  following  gargle  may  be 
ufed  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pedtoral  deception,  when  boiling, 

] add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-root ; let  it  boil  for  fome  time, 
and  afterwards  (train  the  liquor  ; to  which  add  two  ounces  of 
I white  wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
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iindlure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  and  a little 
of  it  ihould  frequently  be  inje&ed,  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the 
throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This  method  is 
peculiarly  necefTary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently  receives  into 
his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  proper  inhaler,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the  difeafe  is  at- 
tended with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  up- 
on is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  maybe  taken  in  fubflance,  if  the  pa- 
tient’s flomach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  pow- 
dered, with  two  drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may  be  boiled 
in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  water,  to  half  a pint ; to  which  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary 
tea* cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Bliflers  are  very 
beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and 
Spirits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the 
ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep  every  hour. 
Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for 
his  ordinary  drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fizeof  a nutmeg  of  diafcordium 
or  fix  or  eight  drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, may  be  taken  in  cinnamon  water  two  or  three  times  a-day  ; 
the  japonic  confection  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  necefTary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the  fleams  of 
warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  noflrils  frequently  ; and 
the  drink  mufl  be  fharpened  with  lpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tintlure  of 

rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a flrangury,  the  belly  mull  be  fomented  with  warm 
water,  and  emollient  anodyne  clyflers  given  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body  fhould  flill 
be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  *,  as  manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or 
the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejeClion  of  fpirits,  or  night-fweats,  with 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  ihould  enfue,  we  advife  the 
patient  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
and  take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Thefe,  together  with 
a milk-diet,  and  riding  on  horfeback,  are  moll  likely  for  recover-, 
ipg  his  ftrength. 
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The  Cynanche  Parotidaa ; Or , the  Mumps . 

THIS  difeafe  is  known,  in  America,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  mumps  : It  is  more  particularly  incident  to  children  than  to 
grown  people  ; and  affliffis  the  patient  but  once  in  his  life  : It  is 
thought  to  be  produced  by  contagion. 

SYMPTOMS.- It  comes  on  with  a moderate  fever  : this  is 

foon  followed  with  a ftiffnefs  in  the  neck,  and  a fwelling  about 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  a (hort  time,  the  fwelling  increafes, 
and  affedts  the  whole  neck  ; fometimes  one  fide  only  is  affedted, 
but  generally  both.  It  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  a flight 
difficulty  in  f wallowing.  Thofe  fymptoms  continue  to  increafe 
until  the  third  or  fourth  day.  At  length  the  fever  fubfides,  the  fw el- 
ling  recedes  from  the  throat  and  neck  ; and  the  tefticles  in  men, 
and  the  breafls  in  women,  become  afledled  in  a fimilar  manner  : 
for  the  moil  part,  this  gradually  difappears  without  much  inconve- 
nience ; but  when  the  fwelling  does  not  come  on  after  that  of  the 
throat  and  neck,  the  fever  often  becomes  confiderable. 

REGIMEN.- This  complaint  feldom  requires  much  atten- 

tion ; the  patient  mull  confine  himfelf  to  the  houfe.  The  neck, 
fhould  be  defended  from  cold,  by  the  application  of  flannel.  The 
diet  fhould  be  fpare,  and  the  drink  diluting. 

MEDICINE. The  parts  about  the  neck  may  be  bathed  with 

a mixture,  confiding  of  half  a table-fpoonful  of  fweet-sil,  and 
hxty  drops  of  laudanum.  The  bowels  muft  be  kept  open  with 
cream  of  tartar  and  flower  of  fulphur  : but  when  the  tumour  has 
fuddenly  receded  from  the  throat,  in  confequence  of  cold,  or  any 
other  caufe,  and  the  fever  becomes  confiderable,  with  pain  in  the 
head,  a full  and  hard  pulfe,  blood  muff  be  taken  from  the  arm,, 
and  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  demand.  A blifter  may  alfobe 
applied  to  the  fore  or  back  part  of  the  neck. 

■ — •- — y*-? — ■- — — — — — 

CHAP  "fY  R XXXI. 

Of  Colds  and  Coughs. 

COLDS  are  the  efFedl  of  an  obflrucled  perfpiration  : Almoft 
every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree 
from  fome  of  thofe  already  treated  of. 

No  age,  lex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  this  difeafe 
neither  can  any  medicine  or  regimen  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants; 
of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  the  greateft  cir- 
eumfpecUon  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its  attacks;  Indeed, 
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ii  the  human  body  could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree 
of  warmth,  catching  cold  would  be  impoffible  : but  as  that  cannot 
be  effedted  by  any  means,  the  perfpiration  mu  ft  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  when  fmall,  do  not  affedt  the  health  ; but, 
when  great,  they  mud  prove  hurtful. 

When  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  a duffing  of  the  nofe,  unufual 
wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give  ground  to  believe  that  the 
perfpiration  is  obdrudted,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has 
caught  cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  teflon  his  diet,  at  lead  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abdain  from  all  drong  li- 
quors. Indead  of  flefh,  fifti,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nouridiing  diet, 
he  may  eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado, 
gruels,  and  fuch-like.  His  drink  may  be  water-gruel  fwcetened 
with  a little  honey  ; an  infufion  of  balm  or  linfeed,  fharpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon  ; a decoction  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  oilier  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor.  His  flip- 
per fnould  be  light ; as  fmall  poflet  or  water-gruel,  fweetened  with 
honey,  and  a little  toaded  bread  in  it.  If  honey  difagrees  with  the 
ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with  treacle  or  coarfe  fugar, 
and  fharpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants.  Thofe  who  have  been 
accudomed  to  generous  liquors,  may  take  wine-whey  indead  of 
gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed,  and  to  encou- 
rage a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily  brought  on  towards  morning, 
by  drinking  tea,  or  any  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often  known 
this  pradtiee  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day,  which,  in  all  probability, 
had  it  been  negledled,  would  have  cod  the  patient  his  life,  or  have 
confined  him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facrifice  a little 
time  to  eafe  and  warmrh,  and  pradlife  a moderate  degree  of  abfti- 
nence  when  the  hrd  fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  mod  of  the  bad 
effects  which  flow  from  an  obdrudted  perfy  'ration  might  be  pre- 
vented. But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  firength  by  delay,  all 
attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneu- 
mony,  or  a fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effects 
©f  colds,  which  have  either  been  totally  neglected  or  treated  im- 
properly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk.  But  this,  to  fay 
no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experiment.  No  doubt  it  may 
fometimes  fucceed,  by  fuddenly  redoring  the  perfpiration  ^ but 
when  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe,  drong  liquors,  indead  of  removing  the  malady,  increafe  it. 
By  this  means,  a common  cold  may  become  an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  Catch  cold,  they 
cannot  afford  to  lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves 
warm,  and  take  a little  medicine  ; by  which  means,  the  diforder  is 
often  fo  aggravated,  as  to  confine  them  for  a long  time,  or  even 
to  render  them  ever  after  unable  to  fudain  hard  labour.  But  even 
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fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves, 
are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it  : they  affedfc  to  difpife  colds,  and  as 
long  as  they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
call  a common  cold.  Hence,  colds  deltroy  fuch  numbers  of  man- 
kind. Like  an  enemy  defpifed,  they  gather  ffrength  from  delay,  till 
they  become  invincible.  Often  travellers,  rather  than  lofe  a day 
in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by  pur- 
fuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fevered  weather,  with  this  difeafe 
upon  them. 

Colds  may  alfo  be  too  much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  eve- 
ry flight  cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great 
quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  oceafion  fuch  a general  relax- 
ation of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily  removed.  It  is,  therefore, 
proper,  when  the  difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  gentle  exercife  ; as  walking, 
riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  &c.  An  obdinate  cold,  which 
no  medicine  can  remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a pro- 
per regimen  of  the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a great  tendency 
to  redore  perfpiration.  But  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  water  be 
not  too  warm,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go  immediately  to 
bed  after  ufmg  It.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed, 
and  drinking  v/arm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  foon- 
er  take  off  a fpafm,  and  redore  the  perfpiration,  than  all  the  hot  fu- 
dorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  re- 
moving a common  cold  ; and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  will  feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abdinence,  warmth, 
and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  feme 
other  difeafe  ; as  an  inflammation  of  the-  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or 
the  like.  If  the  pulfe,  therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  ikin  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended 
in  the  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give  a ftooL 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a blider  on  the  back,  to  give 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and. 
In  fhort,  to  treat  the  patient  in  all  refpedfs  as  for  a flight  fever.  I 
have  often  feen  this  courfe,  when  ohferved  at  the  beginning,  re- 
move the  complaint  in  two  or  three  day,  when  the  patient  had  all 
the  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation 
of  the  bread. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds,  lies  in  avoiding,  as  far  as 
poflible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and  in  taking  care, 
when  the  body  is  heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other 
circumdances  relating  to  this  important  fubjedf,  are  fully  treated 
of,  under  the  article  QbftruEled Perforation* 
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Of  a Common  Cough, 

A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which  has  either  been 
improperly  treated,  or  entirely  negledled.  When  it  proves  obfti- 
nate,  there  is  always  reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  fhows 
a weak  ftate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a con- 
fumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and  ftrong,  with  a 
hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  relaxed 
habits,  bleeding  rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  Vvrhen  the  patient 
fpits  freely,  bleeding  is  unnecefihry,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  as  it 
tends  to  leffen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of  fever,  and 
the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  iharp  pedforal  medicines  are  to  be 
adminiftered  ; as  gum  ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  folution  of  the  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given  various  ways : two  oun- 
ces of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  fimpie  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be  ad- 
ded, an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup. 
Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  Iemon-iuice,  honey,  and  fugar- 
candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind  of  cough.  A table 
fpocnful  of  it  may  be  taken  at  pleafure. 

When  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thcfe  medicines  rather  do 
hurt.  Ill  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates,  oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more 
proper.  A cup  of  an  infufion  of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  frequent- 
ly ; or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the 
patient’s  drink  twice  a-day. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned.  by  acrid  humours,  tickling  the 
throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fhould  keep  fome  foft  pedtoral  lo- 
zenges almofl  conftantly  in  his  mouth  ; as  the  liquorice  cakes,  bar- 
ley-fugar,  the  common  balfmatic  lozenges,  Spanifh  juice,  &c. 
Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and,  by  taking  off  their 
Simulating  quality,  help  to  appeafe  the  cough*. 

* In  a former  edition,  I recommended,  for  an  obftinate  tickling  cough, 
an  oily  emullion,  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Dif- 
penfatory,  inffead  of  the  common  alkaline  fpirit.  I have  llnce  been  told 
by  feveral  practitioners,  that  they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine 
In  this  diforder,  and  every  way  deferving  of  the  character  which  1 had 
given  it.  Where  this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  befuppliedby  ad- 
ding to  the  common  oily  emullion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  The- 
baic tincture,  or  liquid  laudanum. 
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In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  humours  upon 
the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflary,  befides  expectorating  medi- 
cines, to  have  recourfe  to  i flues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain*.  I 
have  often  obferved  the  molt  happy  effeCts  from  a Burgundy-pitch 
plafter  applied  between  the  fhoulders.  I have  ordered  this  fimple 
remedy  in  the  molt  obftinate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes* 
and  in  many  different  conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail 
to  give  relief,  uniefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an  ulcer  in 
the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  of  Burgundy- pitch,  maybe  fpread 
thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about  the  fize  of  the  hand,  and 
laid  between  the  fhoulder-blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  onee  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  This  is,  indeed,  a cheap  and  fimple  medicine,  and 
confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed  ; but  the  materia  medica  does  not 
afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almoft  every  kind  of 
cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an  immediate  effeCI  \ but,  if  kept 
on  for  fome  time,  it  will  fucceed  where  moll  other  medicines 
fail.  6 

The  only  incontreniency  attending  this  plaifter,  is  the  itching 
which  it  occafions ; but  furely  this  may  be  difpenfed  with,  con- 
fidering  the  advantage'  which  the  patient  may  expeCt  to  reap  from 
the  application.  When  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plaif- 
ter may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or  waffl- 
ed with  a little  warm  milk  and  water.  Some  caution  is  neceffary 
in  difeontinuing  the  ufg  of  fuch  a plaifler ; this,  however,  may  be 
fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and  at  length  quit- 
ting it  altogether  in  a warm  feafonf.' 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befides  defluxions 
upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
pedloral  medicines.  Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs 
and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of 
baifamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  Jlomach  cough  may  be  known 
from  one  that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs,  by  this,  that  in  the 
latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws  in  his 
breath  fully  \ but  in  the  former,  that  does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  clean  ling  and 
ftrengthening  the  ftomach  ; for  which  purpofe,  gentle  vomits  and 
1 bitter  purgatives  are  mofl  proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two, 

I the  facred  tinffure,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a eoniidetable 

* The  patient  ffiould  wear  flannel  next  his  /kin,  in  order  to  promote 
perfpiration.  (I,  C.) 

f Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plaifler  adheres  too  faff,  while  others 
find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the  different  kinds 
of  pitch  made  life  of,  and  like  wife  from  the  manner  of  making  it.  I ge- 
nerally find  it  anfwers  beft  when  mixed  with  a little  bees -wax,  and. 
fpread  as  cool  as  poffible.  The  clear,  hard,  tranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the 
purpofe  be  A, 
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time,  irx  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls,  twice  a- day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  necefiary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  People, 
may  make  this  tinclure  themfelves,  by  infufmg  an  ounce  of  hiera 
pier  a * in  an  Englifh  pint  of  white  wine,  letting  it  hand  a few 
days,  and  then  draining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  ftomach,  the, 
bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed, 
taken  in  powder,  or  made  into  a tinclure  along  with  other  ftoma- 
chic  bitters. 


A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of  air,  proper 
exercife,  and  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  fa.ponaceous  pill,  the 
paragoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  difguifed,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs, 
as  circumflances  require,  may  be  taken  at  bed  time,  or  when  the 
cough  is  moll  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm 
water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  it 
5s  in  vain  to.  attempt  to  remove  it,  without  fir  ft  curing  the  difeafe 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus,  when  a cough  is  occafioned  by 
teething , keeping  the  body  open,  fcanfying  the  gums,  or  whatever 
facilitates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the  cough. 
In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough,  fuch  medicines  as 
remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally  cure  the  cough  ; as  bitter  pur- 
gatives, oily  clyfters,  and  fuch  like. 

Women  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  are  often  great- 
ly affiidled  with  a cough,  which  is.  generally  relieved  by  bleeding, 
and  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  ail  flatu- 
lent food,  and  to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drees. 

A co-ugh  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  likewife  the  fore- 
runner of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is  frequently  u flier ed  in  by 
a very  troublefome  cough,  which  alt  eels  the  patient  for  fome  days- 
before  the  coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed 
by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  therefore  be  promoted 
by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 


Of  the  Whooping-Cough , or  Chin- Cough., 

This  cough  feldom  aftedls  adults,  hut  proves  often  fatal  to  chil- 
dren. Such  children  as  live  upon  thin  watery  diet,  who  breathe 
tmwholefiome  air,  and  have  too  little  exercife,  are  moft  liable  to* 
this  difeafe,  and  generally  fuffer  moft  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,,  that  a defeription  of  it  is  un- 
neceflary.  Whatever  hurts  the  digefticn,  obftrudts  the  perfpira- 

-X  See  Appendix,  Hiera  P’cra, 
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tion,  or  relaxes  the  folids,  difpbfes  to  this  difeafe  : consequently, 
its  cure  mu  ft  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  fipmach, 
bracing  the  folicls,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  perTpiration  and 
the  different  feeretions. 

The  diet  mult  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; for  children, 
good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chicken-broth,  with  other 
light  fpoon-meats,  are  proper  ; but  thofe  who  are  farther  ad- 
vanced, may  be  allowed  lago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  nothigh,  a 
little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be 
hyffop,  or  pennyroyal  tea,  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar-candy, 
fmall  wine-whey,  or,  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes 
be  allowed  a little  negus. 

One  of  the  moil  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- cough,  is  change 
of  air.  This  often  removes  the  malady,  even  when  the  change 
feems  to  be  from  a purer  to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in 
fome  meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  infection  prevails.  Molt  of  the  difeafes  of  children  are 
infectious  ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  pre- 
vailing in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very  final!  diff 
tance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever  be  the  canfe,  we  are 
fure  of  the  faCt.  No  time-ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing 
the  patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught  the 
difeafe,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a more  pure  and  warm  air#. 

Wh  en  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is  in  danger 
of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially 
if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  inten- 
tion of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  is  feldorn  neceffary  to  re- 
peat the  operation  ; yec  if  there  are  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  a tecond  or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom  when  a fit  of 
coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This  cleanfes  the  ftomach, 
and  greatly  relieves  the  cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  pro- 
mote this  difcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the 
vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Appendixf. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a vomit.  I have 
often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by  infufmg  a fcruple  or  half  a, 
drachm  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an 
Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few 
drops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and  drink 
it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  given  every 


Sf  Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  'is 
on  the  decline  ; but  there  feems  to  be  no  futfictent  resfon  for  this  opinion, 
as  patients  have  been  known  to -reap  benefit  from  a change  of  air  at  all 
periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  uffiicient  to  take  the  patient  out  daily 
m a carriage.  This  feld.om  anfwers  any  good  purpofe  $ but  often  dees 
hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 


t See  Appendix,  Vomiting  julep. 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates. 
When  the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drink- 
ing any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach  will  be  fufHcient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this  difeafe  is 
generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but  they  likewife  promote  the 
perfpiration  and  other  fecretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repea- 
ted according  to  the  obdinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not 
however  be  drong  : gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated  are  both  lefs 
^dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than  drong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  belt  medicines 
for  this  purpofe  are  cador  oil,  or  Hour  of  fulphur  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Thefe  mull  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  repeated  as  occa- 
iion  requires. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pectoral,  and  balfamic  medicines 
.po  fiefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  ac- 
cordingly exhibit  them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  con- 
dituiion,  without  confidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  muft 
load  the  ftomach,  hurc  the  digedion,  and  of  courfe,  aggravate  the 
disorder*. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary  to  allay  the  violence  of  the 
cough.  For  this  purpofe,  a little  of  the  lyrup  of  poppies,  or  five, 
fix,  or  feven  drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa-* 
tient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  hyfibp,  pennyroyal  tea,  or  fugar 
and  wafer,  and  repeated  occafionallyf. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in  North-Britain 
for  the  Chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating,  in  a mortar,  garlic, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  hogs-lard.  With  this,  the  foies  of  the 
feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day ; but  the  bed  method  is 
to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  plaider.  It 
fhould  he  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  lead,  as  the  garlic 
foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine,  both 
in  the  chin-cough  and  in  mod  other  coughs  of  an  obdinate  na- 
ture. It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very 
hot  or  feverifh,  led  it  fhould  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three  days  in  luke* 
warm  water;  and  a Burgundy-pitch  plaider  kept  condantly  be- 
tween the  fhoulders.  But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent, 
it  will  be  neceflary,  indead  of  it,  to  apply  a blider,  and  to  keep 
the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  iflue-ointment. 

■5f  Dr.  Du ptanil  fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  effects  from  the  kermes 
mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alleviated  even 
by  the  hrd  dole.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year  old,  is  a quarter  of  a 
grain  diifolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a-elay. 
Fora  child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  is  half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  mud 
be  thus  increafed,  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

+ Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary  reme- 
dy in  the  hooping-cough  ; but  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to  obferve,  it 
is  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly  adminiitered,  will 
often  relieve  fome  of  the  mod  troubled)  me  fymptoms  of  this  .diford er. 
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When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free  from  a 
fever,  the  bark,  and  other  bitters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines. 
The  bark  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  ot  in  a decodtion  or 
infufion,  as  is  moil  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples 
will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extradf  of  the  bark  with  cantha- 
rides  ; but  to  manage  this,  requires  a conliderable  attention.  It  is 
more  fafe  to  give  a few  grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A 
child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age,  may  take  feven  or  eight  grains 
of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a dofe.  This 
may  be  made  into  a mixture  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fim- 
pie  diftilled  water,  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach,  and  other  V fleer  a, 

ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous,  and  require 
the  moft  fpeedy  afliftance  *,  as  they  frequently  end  in  a flip- 
puration,  and  fometimes  in  a mortification,  which  is  certain  death, 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may  proceed 

from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever  *,  as 
cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body  is  warm,  obftrudled  perfpiration, 
or  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  ftimulating  fub- 
ftanees  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  cor- 
rofive  poifons,  and  fuch-like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled 
from  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applications,  it 
often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  Hard  or  indigef- 
tible  fubftar.ces  taken  into  the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  (tones  of 
fruit,  &c.  may  likewife  have  that  effedh 

SYMPTOMS — - — It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain  and  burning 
heat  in  the  ftomach  ; great  reftleffnefs  and  anxiety  •,  a fmali,  quick, 
hard  pulfe  *,  vomiting,  or,  at  lead,  a naufea  and  ficknefs  •,  exceffive 
third  5 coldnefs  of  the  extremities  ; difficulty  of  breathing  ; cold 
clammy  fweats  ; and  fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The 
ftomach  is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of  the 
moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is,  the  fenfe  of  pain,  which  the 
patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecialiy  if  it 
be  either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or  drinks,  and  is  ex- 
tremely reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  intermitting  pulfe,  or  fre- 
quent fainting  fits,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

REG.IMEN.r-7A.il  acrimonious,  healing,  and  irritating  food 
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and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  weaknefs  of  the  pati- 
ent may  deceive  the  by-danders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him 
wines,  fpirits,  or  other  cordials ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  inereafe 
the  difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  inclination  to 
vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them 
think  a vomit  necefiary  but  that  too  is  almod  certain  death. 

The  food  mud  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of  digedion.  It 
mull  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and  fhould  neither  be  quite  cold 
nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted 
bread  difiolved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken-broth,  are 
the  moil  proper.  The  drink  fhould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water, 
water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decodrions  of 
emollient  vegetables , as  liquorice  and  marfh-mallow  roots,  far- 
faparilla,  & c. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfolutely  necefiary, 

and  is  almod  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depended  on.  When  the 
difeafe  proves  obdinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  ope- 
ration feveral  times,  nor  mud  the  low  date  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe,  indeed,  generally  rifes  upon  bleeding, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a decodlion  of 
emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  beneficial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped 
in  thefe  mud  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  domach,  and  removed 
as  they  grow  cool.  They  mud  neither  be  applied  too  warm,  nor 
be  differed  to  continue  till  they  become  quite  cold,  as  either  of 
thefe  extremities  would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poultices  may  be  applied  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
ufed,  will  be  of  great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an  epifpadic, 
or  blider,  applied  over  the  part  afFedled,  is  one  of  the  bed  reme- 
dies. I have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoiled!  one  indance  where- 
in it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  venture  to  recommend 
in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyders.  Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm 
water,  or  thin  water-gruel ; and  if  the  patient  is  codive,  a little 
.fweet-oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyders  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body  open, 
and  at  the  fame  time  nourifh  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  dif- 
eafe unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  domach.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons,  they  mud  not  be  negledled,  as  the  patient’s  life  may  depend 
©n  them. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Inteftines, 

THIS  is  one  of  the  mod  painful  and  dangerous  difeafes  that 
mankind  are  liable  to.  It  generally  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes 
as  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  ; aifo,  from  coftivenefs, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts,  drinking 
hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  Hale  bottled  beer  or  ale,  four  wines, 
cyder,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occaftoned  by  a rupture,  by  fchir- 
rous  tumours  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppofite  fades  growing 
together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated  Iliac  Pafflon , 
Enteritis , &c.  according  to  the  name  of  the  parts  affected.  The 
treatment  is  nearly  the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal 
be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ; we  (hall  therefore  omit  tbefe  difti no- 
tions, left  they  fhould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  foregoing  dif- 
eafe ; only  the  pain,  if  poffible,  is  more  acute,  and  is  fituated  low- 
er. The  vomiting  is  likewife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the 
excrements,  together  with  the  clyfters  and  fuppofitories,  are  d if- 
charged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belching  up 
wind,  and  has  often  an  obftrudtion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  painfhifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns  at  certain 
intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground 
to  hope  ; but  when  the  clyfters  and  feces  are  vomited,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low,  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale  coun- 
tenance, and  a difagreeable  or  (linking  breath,  there  is  great  re  ai- 
fo n to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats-, 
black  foetid  (tools,  with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total 
ceffation  of  pain,  are  ftgns  of  a mortification  already  begun,  and 
of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  is  in  general  the  fame  as  in  an 

inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  The  patient  muft:  be  kept  quiet, 
avoiding  cold,  and  all  violent  paffions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought 
to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  ; his  drink  weak  and 
diluting  ; as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and  fueh-ltke. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  inflamma- 

tion of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft  importance.  It  fhould  be 
performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

A blifler  is  likewife  to  be  applied  immediately  over  the  part 
where  the  moft  violent  pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of 
the  bowels,  but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines,  which  be- 
fore had  no  effe<T,  will  operate  when  the  Wider  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no  means  to  be  omit- 
ted. The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  fhould  frequently  be  bathed  in 
warm  water  3 and  cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bla'd- 
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ders  filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region- 
of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  wuth  warm  water, 
to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  cly  Iters  may  be  made  of  barley-water 
or  thin  gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweetoil  or  frefh  butter. 
Thefe  may  be  adminidered  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener, 
if  the  patient  continues  coflive. 

If  the  difeafe  does*not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomentations,  re- 
courfe  mud  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purgatives  ; but  as  thefe,  by 
irritating  the  bowels,  often  increafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that 
means,  frudrate  their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  join 
them  with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the 
fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  affid  the  operation  of 
purgatives. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body  very  well,  is  a 
folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts.  Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be 
diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a 
teacupful  of  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  fame 
time,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinnamon- water,  to  ap« 
peafe  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effe£f  in  haying  the  vomiting, 
and  appealing  the  other  violent  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will 
therefore  be  of  ufe  to  fharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of 
tartar,  juice  of  lemon  j or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  (lay  on  the 
flomach.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  mud  take  purging,  pills.  I have 
generally  found  the  following  anfwer  very  well  : Take  jalap  in; 
powder,  and  vitriolatea  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit  for  pillso 
Thefe  mud  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not  operate  in  a 
few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a dool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above  means,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in  warm  water  up  to  the 
bread.  I have  often  feen  this  fucceed  when  other  means  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  The  patient  mud  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as 
he  can  cafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immerfion  has 
not  the  defired  effeCt,  it  may  be  repeated  as  foon  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go 
frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a time  ; and 
it  is  often  neceffary  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  de- 
fired effect. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of  procuring 
a dool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that  this  was  brought  about 
by  immerfing  the  patient’s  lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or 
making  him  walk  upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and 
thighs  with  cold  water.  This  method,  when  cthers^fail,  at  lead 
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ftierits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fome  danger  ; but  a 
doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes,  it  is  common  to  give  quickfilver.  This  may  h© 
given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces,  or  even  a pound,  but 
fhould  not  exceed  that**  When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeel  a mor- 
tification of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that 
cafe,  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haden  his  death. 
But  when  the  obdru£lion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that  can  be 
.removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a proper  medicine,  but 
the  belt  that  can  be  adminiftered,  as  it  is  the  fitted  body  we  know 
for  making  its  way  through  the  intedinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient  mud  be  laid 
with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intedines  returned  by  gentle  pref- 
fure  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with  fomentations  and  clyders,  fhould 
not  fucceed,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  a furgicai  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous  difeafe, 
mud  take  Care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a dool.  Some  who 
have  died  of  it,  have  had  feveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  fences  taken  out 
of  their  guts.  Lhcy  fhould  likewife  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of 
four  or  unripe  rruits,  or  drinking  dale  windy  liquors  &c.  I have 
known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which 
are  feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught 
by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet* 


Of  the  Colic* 

IHii  colic,  has  a great  reiemblance  to  the  two  preceding  did 
cafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure.  It  is  generally 
attended  with  codivenefs  and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels  ; and  re- 
quires diluting  diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  aie  varioully  denominated  according  to  their  caufes,  as 
xhzfcnultvit.  the  bilious , the  hyferic,  the  nervous,  &c.  As  each  of 
thele  require  a particular  method  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out 

their  mod  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their 
relief. 

Xh  tfataleni,  or  wind»conc,  is  generally  Occafioned  by  an  indif- 
ereetule  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  digedion,  windy  vegeta- 
bles, fermenting  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  anobdruded  perfpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people, 
Whole  cngedive  powers  are  weak,  are  mod  liable  to  this  kind  of  colic* 


* When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats  its 
own  intention,  as  it  pulls  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  which  pre- 

: ''f  over  P^rus.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  (ho’uid  be ifung 
ufoutlt  S’  °r‘ er  that  the  q“'lcklilver  may  he  difeharged  by  hit 
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The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affedf  the  ftomach  or  inteffines. 
It  is  attended  with  a painful  fire  telling  of  the  affected  part.  The 
patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a 
difcharge  of  wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  fel- 
dorn  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders  from 
one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it  finds  a vent. 

W hen  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green  fruity 
four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  belt  medicine,  on  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  fymptoms,  is  a dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.* 
The  patient  fhould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth 
ffone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them  j and  warm  cloths  may  be 
applied  to  his  itomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpiceries,  or  any 
thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon.  Nor  indeed  are 
they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
acolic,  occaiioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food,  might  always  be  cur- 
ed by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  taken  immediately  upon  per- 
ceiving the  firft  uneafmefs  ; but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for 
a confiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  already  begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  polfon, 
and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  in- 
flammation of  the  ihteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occafion  colics  in 
fome  particular  eonffitutions.  I have  generally  found  the  belt  me- 
thod of  cure  for  thefe  was,  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting 
liquors,  as  water-gruel,  fmall  poffet,  water  with  toaffed  bread 
foaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeflion,  generally 
cure  themfclves,  by  occafioning  vomiting  or  purging.  Thefe  dis- 
charges are  not  to  be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  warm  water,  or  weak  poflet.  When  their  violence  is  over, 
the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  falls  or  caftor-oil,  to  carry  off  the 
dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching  cold,  may  generally 
be  removed  at  the  beginning,  by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinking  inch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote 
the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel,  wffh  a fmall 
quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much  among  country 
people,  might  generally  be  prevented,  were  they  to  change  their 
clothes  when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram, 

* Thefe  generally  afford  relief*  but  the  greateft  disadvantage  attend- 
ing this  practice  is,  that  the  patient  is  apt  to  become  intoxicated,  and 
liable  to  Aide  ' ito  the  practice  of  frequent  inebriation.  On  this  account, 
a dofe  of  laudanum  may  be  fubflituted,  which  is  not  quite  fo  fafcinating 
to  the  palate^  as  for  the  patient  to  wifha  repetition,  \\  itliout  an  abfolute 
neceflity.  (I.  C.) 
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or  ‘drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green  train. 
We  do  not  recommend  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe,  fpirits 
prove  a real  medicine,  and  the  bed  that  can  be  adminiftered.  A 
glafs  of  good  pepper-mint  water  will  harm  nearly  the  fame  effedt 
as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  ucute  pains  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains  oi  great  third,  and  is  ge- 
nerally coftive.  He  vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile, 
which  being  difcharged,  fee  ms  to  afford  fome  refief,  but  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  lame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  diftemper  ad- 
vances, the  propenfity  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes,  fo  as  to  be- 
come almod  continual,  and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is 
fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impending 
iliac  paiTion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  drong,  and  the  pulfe  full  and  fre-^ 
quent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  After  which  give  forty  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  adminlder  clyders  to  open  the  bowels.— 
Clear  whey  or  gruel,  fliarpened  v/ith  the  juice  of  lemon,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  mud  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken  broth,  with 
a little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a flight  decoclion  of  tamarinds, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befldes  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
foment  the  belly  with  clothe  dipped  in  warm  water  \ and  if  this 
fhould  not  fucceed,  the  patient  mud  be  immerfed  up  to  the  bread 
in  warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic,  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult  to  re- 
drain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink  a decodkion  of 
toaded  bread,  or  an  infuflon  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water. 
Should  thefe  not  have  the  deflred  efledf,  the  faline  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  A fraail  quantity  of  Ve- 
nice treacle  may  be  fpread  in  form  of  a cataplafm,  and  applied  to 
the  pit  of  the  domach.  Clyders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife  be  frequently  ad- 
numbered. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bilious  colic  fhould 
ufe  flefn  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly  upon  a light  vegetable  diet. 
They  fhould  take  frequently  a dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tama- 
rinds, or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

\ The  hysteric  colic  bears  a great  refemhlance  to  the  bilious.  It  is 
attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  region  of  the  domach,  vomit- 
ing, &c.  But  what  the  patient  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  is  commonly 
of  a greenifh  colour.  1 here  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with  de- 
jection of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  are  the  charac- 
terihic  iymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in 
a few  days. 

In  this  colic,  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting. 
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See.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the 
fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If  the  vomiting  fhculd  prove  violent,  luke- 
warm water,  or  fmall  poflet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach. 
Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- five 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon  water.  This  may 
be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till  the  fyrnptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the  foetid  pills  eve- 
ry fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea  after  them.  If 
afafoenda  fhould  prove  difagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tindlure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  penny- royal  tea, 
or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru,  dropped  upon  a bit 
of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  (lead.  The  anti-hyfteric  plainer 
may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good  effebl  •. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters  of  lead, 
plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  &c.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  cyder  counties  of  England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  leaden  veflels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  In  the 
Weft-Indies  it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ach. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  more  excruciating  than  this.  Nor  is 
it  foon  at  an  end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with 
very  little  intermiffion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing  bound  in 
fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the  patient  recovery. 
It  generally  leaves  the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflammation  of  the  guts.  The  body 
is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  their  opeiation  mult  be  affifted  by  loft  oily 
clyilers,  fomentations,  &c/  Caftor-oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  pro- 
per in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the  ciyfters  and 
given  by  the  mouth. 

Barhadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  medicine  in  this  com- 
plaint. It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times 
a day,  or  oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  1’his  tar,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rubbing  the 
fpinc,  in  caie  any  tingling,  or  other  fyrnptoms  of  a palfy  are  lelt. 
When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed  with 
ftrong  fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this  difeafe,  he 
muft  take  cxercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe  an  inruiion  of  the  bark  in 
wine.  When  the  difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  bath-waters  are  ex- 
tremely proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  (him  all  four  fruits, 
* See  Appendix,  Anti-hyfteric  plaifter. 

t As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often  procure 
•a  {tool,  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose; 
ought  to  be  kept  by  every  fiirgeoii. 
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acids,  auftere  liquors,  & c.  Thofe  who  work  in  lead  ought  never  to 
go  to  their  bufmefs  fading,  and  their  food  Ihould  be  oily  or  fat. 
They  may  take  a glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum 
every  morning,  but  fhould  never  take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment 
is  bed  for  them  ; as  fat  broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad.  They 
ihould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted  air  ; and  fhould  ne- 
ver fuffer  themfelves  to  be  coftive.  In  the  Weft-Indies,  and  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this 
colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round  the  waift,  and  to  drink  an 
infufion  of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  mentioned,  but  too 
many  diftincf  ions  perplex  the  reader.  Thofe  already  mentioned  are 
the  moft  material,  and  fhould  be  attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is 
very  different.  But  even  perfons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to  dif- 
tinguifh  very  accurately  in  thefe  matters,  imay  be  of  ferviee  to  pa- 
tients in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the  following 
general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  to 
apply  bladders  filled  wuth  warm  water, or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  ; to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluting 
mucilaginous  liquors  ; and  to  give  him  an  emollient  clyfter  every 
two  or  three  hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water. 


Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys. 


AUSES* — — -This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  of  thofe 


eaufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It  may  like  wife  be 
occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of  the  kidneys  \ fmall  ftones  or 
gravel  lodging  within  them  ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines  \ as 
fpirits  of  turpentine,  tipdfure  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  motion, 
as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  whatever 
drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this 
malady.  It  may  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the  back, 
involuntary  contractions,,  or  fpafms,  in  the  urinary  veffels,  & c. 
SYMPTOMS. There  is  a iharp  pain  about  the  region  of 


the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  and  a ftupor  or  dull  pain 
in  the  thigh  of  the  affedled  fide.  The  urine  is  at  fir  ft  clear,  and 
afterwards  of  a reddilh  colour  j but  in  the  wprft  kind  of  the  dif- 
eafe, it  generally  continues  pale,  is  paffed  with  difficulty,  and  com- 
monly in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great  un- 
eafmefs  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
moft  eale  on  the  affected  fide,  and  has  generally  a naufea  or  vomi- 
ting, refembling  that  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  colic,  by  the  pain 
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being  feated  farther  back,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  paffing  urine, 
with  which  it  is  conftantly  attended. 

REGlMr  N. Every  thing  of  a heating  or  (Emulating  na- 

ture is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  muft  be  thin  and  light ; as  pa- 
nado,  fund!  broths,  with  mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient 
and  thin  liquors  muft  be  plentifully  drank;  as  clear  whey,  or 
balm-tea  fweetened  with  honey,  decoctions  of  inarfh-mallow  roots, 
with  barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  notwithftanding  the 
vomiting,  muft  conftantly  keep  dipping  fmalt  quantities  of  thefe 
or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates 
the  inflammation,  and  expels  the  obftrucffing  caufe,  as  copious 
dilution.  The  patient  mult  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  neceftary,  efpecially  at 

the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may  be  let  from  the'  arm 
with  a lancet,  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  ope- 
ration may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  pa- 
tient be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  as  a difeharge  from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  pa- 
tient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  it,  muft  be 
applied  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  part  aifecied,  and  renewed  as  they 
grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled  with  a decodftion  of  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added,  and  mix- 
ed with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  ftili  more  bene 
ficiab* 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered  ; and  if 
thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fait  and  honey  or  manna  may 
be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or  ft  one  is 
lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel  or  ftone  is  feparated 
from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the  ureter,1 f it  will  be  proper,  be- 
Tides  the  fomentations,  to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics  ; as  juniper- water,  fweetened  with  the 
iyrup  of  marih- mallows  : a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  ni- 
tre, with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  given  eve- 
ry three  or  four  hours  until  the  pain  is  mitigated,  in  a cup  of  the 
patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  exercife  on  horfeback, 
cr  in  a carriage,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the hdifeafe  irftprotradled  beyond  the  feventh  or  eighth 
day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor  and  heavinefs  of  the 
part,  has  frequent  returns  of  -chillnefs,  {hivering,  & c.  there  Is  rea- 

* The  patient -may  go  into  the  warm  bath,  which  is  more  efficacious. 

t The  ureters  are  tiro  long  and  fma'I  canals,  one  on  each  fide,  which 
carry  the  urine  from  the  baton  of  the  .kidneys  to  the  bladder.  They  are 
fome  times  obihuicted  by  fundi  ft  ones  or  gravel  falling  down  from  the 
kidney's  and  lodging  in  them. 
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fon  to  fufpedt  that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that,  an 
abfcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  ,the  urine  fhows  that  an  ulcer  is  already  form- 
ed in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be  careful  to  abftain  from  all 
acrid,  four,  and  falted  provifions  ; and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild 
mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley  and  common  pot-herbs,  & c.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by 
fome  reckoned  a fpeeific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  character,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for  a confiderable 
time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewife  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  This  medicine  is  eafiiy  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time, 
in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  effects. 

Thofe  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflammation,  or  obftruTei.ons 
of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain  from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound 
with  tartar;  and  their  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  eafv  digeltion. 
They  Ihould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and  Ihould  not  lie  too  list, 
nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder . 

9,  . . ■ A ' J Id"  k i - 

The1  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a great  meafure, 

from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an 
acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the  belly*,  and  difficulty  of 
palling  urine,  with  Tome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant  inclination 
to  go  to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles  as  the  pre- 
ceding. The  diet  muft  be  light,  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a 
cooling  nature.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in 
robuft  conftitutions,  it  will  often  be  neceflary  to  repeat  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  belly  Ihould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or 
a decodiion  of  mild  vegetables;  and  emollient  ciyfters  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  fliould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is  of  a hot, 
acridp  and  ftimulating  quality,  and  Ihould  live  entirely  upon  final! 
broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A Stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caufes  befides  an 
inflammation  of  the  bladder;  as  a fuelling  of  the  hremofrlioidal 
veins,  hard  faces  lodged  in  the  reBum ; a ilone  in  the  bladder ; 
excrefcenc.es  in  the  urinary  paflages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hy- 
ileric  affections,  & c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  treat- 
ment, which  does  not  fall  under  our  prefent  confideration ; in  all 

* , A violent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  a common  fymp tom- 
in  this  difeafe. 
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of  them,  mild  and  gentle  applications  are  the  fafeft,  as  ft r on g di- 
uretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generally  in~ 
creafe  the  danger.  Some  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  introducing 
probes  into  the  urinary  paflages,  to  remove,  as  they  think,  (ome- 
what  obftruciing  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a 
violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  by  uflng  ftrong  diuretics,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpofe. 


Irfammaiion  of  the  Liver . 

THE  liver  is  lefs  fubjecf  to  inflammation  than  moil  of  the  other 


viicera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower;  but  when  an  inflamma- 
tion does  happen,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in 
a fuppuration  or  fchirrus. 

CAUSES. Befides  the  common  caufesof  inflammation,  are 

the  following,  viz.  exceffive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf, 
violent  (hocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before  un- 
found, any  thing  that  hidden ly  cools  the  liver  after  it  lias  been 
greatly  heated,  ftones  ob  drubbing  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking 
ftrong  wines  and  fpirituous  liquors,  uflng  hot  fpicy  aliment,  oh- 
ftinate  hypochondriacal  affeblions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. this  difeafe  is  known  by  a painful  tenfion 

of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs,  attended  with  fome  degree 
of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great  third,  with  a pale  or  yellowife 
colour  of  the'  (kin  and  eyes. 

The  fymptoms  are  various,  according  to  the  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, and  to  the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflam- 
mation happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconflderabie,  that 
an  inflammation  is  not  fufpeclea;  but  when  it  happens  in  the 
upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the 
pulfe  quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough, 
a hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the  fhouider,  with  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  pleurify  by  the  pain 
being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo 
hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  diforders  by 
the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mortal.  A conftant 
hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exeeffive  third,  are  bad  fymptoms. 
If  it  ends  in  a fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difeharged. 
outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  the  fchirrus  of  the  liver 
enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a proper  regimen,  may  never- 
tflvelefs  live  a number  of  years  tolerably  eafy ; but  if  he  indulge 
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in  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an  acrid 
or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  converted  into  a cancer, 
which  mud  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. -The  regimen  is  in  this  as  in  other  inflamma- 

tory diforders.  All  hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors*  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely* 
The  food  mull  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  this 

difeafe,  and  will  often  be  neceflary,  even  though  the  pulfe  fhould 
not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  Ail  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoi- 
ded ; the  body  however  mull  be  kept  gently  open.  A decodfion  of 
tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  well.  The  fide  a flu  died  mull  be  fomented  in  the  manner  di- 
rected in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould  be 
frequently  adminiftered  ; and,  if  the  pain  fhould  dill  continue  vi- 
olent, a blifter  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affedfed.* 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  have  a good  e fi- 
fed!, For  this  purpofe,  half  a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
patient's  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted, 
but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that 
purpofe,  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of 
the  human  blood.  The  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder  than 
the  blood. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked  with  blood,  no 
means  mult  be  ufed  to  flop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to 
weaken  the  patient.  Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  Garry  off 
the  difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver,  all  methods 
fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  difcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as 
fomentations,  the  application  of  emollient  poultices,  fuch.  as  are 
made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  flaxfeed  flour.  Sometimes  the 
matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes  away  in  the  urine,  and  fometimes 
it  is  difcharged  by  {tool,  but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no 
means  can  promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the  cavity  o£ 


* The  mod  judicious  practice  in  this  difeafe,  is,  that  which  was  firft 
employed  in  the  K.aft> Indies  and  China,  where  inflammations  of  the  liver 
are  almoft  as  prevalent  as  intermittent  fevers  are  in  this  country.  After 
moderate  evacuations,  by  bleeding  and  purging,  or  frequently  without 
the  ufe  of  either,  they  charge  the  fyftem  with  mercury  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  by  rubbing  two  or  three  drachms  of  mercurial  ointment  on  the 
internal  parts  of  the  legs  and  thighs  every  morning  and  evening;  like- 
wile  on  the  right  fide  of  the  abdomen,  a little  below  the  pained  part. 
This  mud  be  continued  until  the  gums  are  afFeded,  and  repeated  until 
the  fymptoms  difappear.  This  practice  I have  known  frequently  fus* 
ceed  at  Canton  in  China,  and  likewife  in  America.  (T.C,) 

Fa 
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the  abdomen  at  large,  death  mull  enfue;  nor  will  the  event  be 
more  fovourable  when  the  abfcefs  is  opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs 
in  cafes  where  the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritoneum,*  fo  as  to  form  a 
bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  ; in  which  cafe,  opening  the  abfcefs  by  a fufliciently 
large  incifion,  will  probably  fave  the  patient’s  life.f 

If  the  diforder  fhould  end  m a fchirrus,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  aggra- 
vate the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge  in  flefh,  fifli,  ftrong  liquors, 
or  any  highly  feafonedor  falted  provifions;  but  fhould,  for  the  molt 
part,  live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots  ; taking  gentle 
exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter  milk.  If  he 
takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs 
heating  than  wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other  vifeera. 
They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  fame  principles  as  thofe 
already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule  with  refpedl  to  all  of  them  is, 
to  let  blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating 
nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  aftedled,  and  to 
caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fuflicient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  li- 
quors. 


C II  A P T E R XXXIII. 

Of  the  Cholera  Morbus , and  other  excejfive  D if  charges  from 

the  Stomach  and  Bowels, 

e- 

THE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting,  at- 
tended with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a conftant  defire  to  go  to 
{tool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  moft  common  in  autumn. 
Hardly  any  difeafe  kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means 
are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  removing  it. 

* When  we  have  reafons  to  fiifpect  that  the  convex  furface  of  the  li- 
ver does  not  adhere  to  theperitonamm  of  the  abdomen,  an  incifion  fhould 
be  made  in  the  moil  depending  part,  but  not  quite  through  the  abdomi- 
nal muffles, in  order  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  peritoneum,  and  pro- 
duce adhefion.  This  practice  takes  off  the  refinance,  and  allows  the 
fack  of  matter  to  prefs  againlt  the  mod  yielding  part  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  wound,  fo  that  when  the  abfcefs  burfts,  it 
difeharges  itfelf  by  the  incilion.  During  the  difeharge  of  the  matter,  if 
the  patient’s  ftrength  is  much  on  the  decline,  it  muft  be  fupported  by 
cordials  and  tonic  medicine,  together  with  a fmali  allowance  of  animal 
food,  fuch  as  beef-fteaks,  &c.  (I.  C.) 

f I know  a gentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfeeffes  of  the  liver  open- 
ed, and  is  now  a ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above  eighty  years  of 
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CAUSES. It  is  occasioned  by  a redundancy  and  putrid  acri- 

mony of  the  bile  ; cold  ; food  that  eafdy  turns  rancid  or  four  oil 
the  Stomach  ; as  butter,  bacon,  fweet- meats,  cucumbers,  melons, 
cherries,  and  other  cold  fruits.*  It  is  Sometimes  the  effedl  of 
Strong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken 
into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  paffions  or 
affections  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS It  is  generally  preceded  by  a cardialgia , or 

heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatulencies,  with  pain  of  the  fto- 
mach and  inteftines.  To  thefe  fucceed  exceffive  vomiting,  and 
purging  of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a diften- 
iion  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains.  There  is  likewife 
a great  thirft,  with  a very  quick  unequal  pull'e,  and  often  a fixed 
acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
the  pftlfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  imperceptible,  the* 
extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a 
clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is  obftruhled,  and  there  is  a palpitation 
of  the  heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  coij  vulfions,  are  the 
figns  of  approaching  death.  v.... 

MEDICINE.' At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  the  efforts  of 

Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe  fhould  be  affifted,by  promoting 
the  purging  and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  muft  drink 
freely  of  diluting  liquors;  as  whey,  butter-milk,  warm  water,  thin 
water-gruel,  fmall  poflet,  or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of 
them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  fhould  not  only  be  drank 
plentifully  to  proniote  the  vomiting,  but  a clvfter  of  it  given  every 
hour  to  promote  the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for  fome  time,  a de- 
codfion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be  drank  to  ftop  the  vomiting. 
The  bread  fhould  be  toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  af- 
terwards boiled  in  fpring  water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat- 
bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  If  this 
does  not  put  a ftop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table-fpoonfuls  ofthe  faline 
julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till  it 
ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  ought  never  to  be  (topped  too  foon. 
As  long  as  thefe  difcharges  do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falu- 
tary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted. 
But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacuations,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft  imme- 
diately be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended  above;  to  which  may 
be  added  ltrong  wines,  with  fpirituous  cinnamon-waters,  and 
other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  flrong  wine- whey,  will 
likewife  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote 
the  perfpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and 

I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  iVifeafe, 
i and  both  times  it  was  occalioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 
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afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blan- 
kets. and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flannels 
wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations  thould  iikewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  flomach.* 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent  a relapfe, 
It  will  be  neceiTary  for  fome  time  to  continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  do- 
les-of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  at  leaft  twice  a day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s 
food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  he 
fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the  (lomach  and  inteftines  are 
generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bit- 
ters, in  fmall  wine,  fharpened  with  the  elixir  vitriol,  may  be  drank 
for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time  in  this  difeafe, 
they  ought  not  todefpair  of  relieving  the  patient  even  in  the  moll 
defperate  circumstances.  Of  this,  I lately  faw  a very  finking. proof 
in  an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them  till  next  morning, 
when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living 
men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt  , the  extremities  were  cold  and  rigid  ; 
the  countenance  was  ghaflly,  and  the  ftrength  almofl  quite  e.x- 
haufted.  Yet,  from  this  deplorable  conditipn,  they  were  both  reco- 
vered by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 


Of  a Diarrhoea , or  Loofenefs. 

A LOOSENESS,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a dif- 
eafe, but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation.  It  ought  therefore  never  to 
be  flopped,  unlefs  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens 
the  patient.  As  this  fometimes  happens,  we  hum  point  out  the 
molt  common  caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment.* 

When  a loofenefs  is  occanoned  by  catching  cold,  or  an  obflruc- 
ted  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep  warm,  to  drink  freely 
of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe  his  feet  and  kgs  in  lukewarm 
water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to  take  every  other  me- 
thod to  reftore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  repletion,  a vomit 
is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but 
promote  all  the  fecretions,  which  render  them  of  great  impor- 
tance in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Elalf  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A day  or  two  after 
the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repea- 

* Should  the  vomiting  continue  obftinate,  ablifter  or  poultice  compo- 
fed  of  rye  meal,  flower  of  milliard,  and  vinegar,  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  ftomach,  and  continued  until  it  gives  pain,  or  even  forms  a blif 
feiq  is  frequently  attended  with  the  belt  efi'e&s.  (J.  CO 
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ted  two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient 
ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food,  of  eafy  digedion,  and  to 
drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A loofe'nefs  occafioned  by  the  obdrudlion  of  any  cuftomary  eva- 
cuation, generally  requires  bleeding.  If  that  do.  * s not  fueceed,  other 
evacuations  may  be  fubhituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are 
obftrudled.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  fb  re- 
dore  the  ufual  difeharges,  as  not  only  tlie  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but 
the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped.  It  is  always 
an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  feme  offending  matter,  which,  if 
retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal  effecls.  Children  are  very 
liable  to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecktlly  while  teething.  It  is, 
however,  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  children 
generally  get  their  teeth  with  lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  dools 
fhould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoouful  of  m ag- 
ue ila  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to  the 
child  in  a little  panada,  or  any  other  food.  1 his,  if  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  will  generally  correbl  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the 
griping  (tools. 

A loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  violent  paffions  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  mult  be  treated  with  the  greeted  caution.  Vomits 
in  this  cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlefs  they 
be  very  mild,  and  givep.  in  {mail  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other 
ancifpafmodic  medicines  are  mod  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerful- 
liefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are  here  of  the  greated  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifonous  fubdances, 
taken  into  the  domach,  the  patient  mud  drink  large  quantities 
of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting 
and  purging.  Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  Small  dofes  of 
laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occafions  a loofe- 
nefs, it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other 
mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  to- 
wards the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, &c.  The 
perforation  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  promoted  by  warm  di- 
luting liquors  ; as  wine-whey,  with  fpirits  of  hartdiorn,  or  a few 
drops  of  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which  maybe  known 
from  the  fliminefs  of  the  dools,  mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed 
worms,  &c.  medicines  mud  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe 
vermin,  as  the  powder  of  tin,  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel. 
Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  proper  to  drengiheii  the  bowels,  and  pre- 


vent the  new  generation  of  worms. 
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A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad  water.  When 
this  is. the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  proves  epidemical.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this,  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds 
from  the  ufe  of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing 
with  it  quick-lime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people,  whole  flomachs  are  weak,  violent  exercife  immedi- 
ately after  eating,  will  occafion  a loofenefs.  The  cure  of  this  is 
obvious ; yet  it  will  be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to 
ufe  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengtheii  the  ftomach, 
as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  ingredi- 
ents, in  white  wine.  Such  per  foils  ought  like  wife  to  take  frequent- 
ly a glafs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret.* 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when  it  is  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  confift  of  rice  boiled  with 
milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  \ rice-jelly  j fago,  with  red 
port ; and  the  lighter  forts  of  flefti-meat  roafted.  The  drink  may 
be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  cr  weak  broth,  made  from  lean 
veal,  or  with  a fheep’s  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than  mut- 
ton, beef,  or  chicken-broth. 

Perfons,  who  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too  great  an  irrita- 
bility of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe, 
fhould  live  temperately,  avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  un- 
whole  fome  food,  and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  beware  of  cold,  moillure,  or  whatever  may  obftrucl  the 
peripiration,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin.  All  violent 
palhons,  as  fear,  anger,  Sc c.  are  carefulJy  to  be  guarded  againft. 

— - — 

Of  Vomiting. 

VOMITING  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  excefs  in 
fating  and  drinking  ; foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  ; the  acrimony  of 
the  aliments  : a tranflation  of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the 
gout,  the  eryfipelas,  or  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddenly  flopped  ; 
from  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding 
piles,  the  menfes,  &c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the  colic, 
the  iliac  paffion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel,  worms ; or  from 
any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom 
of  injuries  done  to  the  brain  ; as  contufions,  compreflions,  &c.  It 
is  likewife  a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflammations  of  the  dia- 
phragm, inteftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  & c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions  *,  as  failing, 
being  drawn  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach,  &c.  by  violent  paflions, 

* After  every  aftringent  and  tonic  medicine  has  failed  in  the  chronic 
diarrhoea  of  warm  climates,  a long  voyage  to  fea  has  entirely  removed 
the  complaint.  (I.  C.J 
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or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objects,  efpecially  of 
fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  : in 
this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits,  is  generally  of  a yellow  or 
greenifh  colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjeCt  to 
nervous  affections,  are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of  pregnancy. 
In  this  cafe,  it  generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  flop- 
page  of  the  menfes,  and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or  indigeftion, 
it  is  not  a difeafe,  but  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel.  If  this 
does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may 
be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak  camomile  tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruCtlon  of  cufto- 
mary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all  means  muft  be  ufed  to  re- 
(tore  thefe  difcharges  ; or,  if  that  cannot  be  effeCted,  their  place 
muft  be  fupplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extre- 
mities in  warm  water,  opening  iffueS,  fetons,  perpetual  blifters,&c«> 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  may  generally  be 
mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  The 
bleeding  however  ought  to  be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and 
the  purgatives  fhould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  {tewed  prunes, 
manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moll  apt  to  vomit  in  the 
morning,  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the 
ftomach.  1c  may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  coffee, 
tea,  or  fome  light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  af- 
flicted with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in  body  and* 
mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  quite  emp- 
ty, nor  fhould  they  eat  muchat  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  cafe  ; if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be 
added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a 
fpoonful  of  cinnamon  water,  with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces 
or  oranges  maybe  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  bitters 
will  be  of  fervice.  Bark  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much 
rhubarb  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  good.  It  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
in  a glals  of  wine  or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  iome, times  alle- 
viated by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  ftomach,  is 
relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  belt  medicine  of  this  kind  is  the 
magnefia  alba,  a tea-fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of 
tea  or  a little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neceffai 
ry,  to  keep  the  body  open. 
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When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paffions,  or  affedlions  of 
the  mind,  all  evacuations  muft  be  carefully  avoided,  efpecially 
vomits.  Thefe  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  patient,  in  thi< 
cafe,  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
toothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affedlions  of  the  fto- 
mach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  of 
ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plafters  have  likewife  a good  effedt. 
The  fcomach-piafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory 
may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  domach,  or  a plaber  of  theriaca% 
which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic  medicines  may  be 
taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries 
boiled  in  it,  (Sec.  The  region  of  the  domach  may  be  rubbed  with 
aether,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  drong  brandy,  or  other 
fnirits.  The  belly  fhould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  the 
patient  immcrfed  up  to  the  bread  in  a warm  bath. 

The  faline  draughts  taken  in  the  adt  of  effervefcence  are  of 
fmgular  ufe  in  flopping  a vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  diffolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  an 
ounce  and  half  of  frefh  lemon  juice,  and  adding  to  it  an  ounce 
of  peppermint-water,  the  fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  a little  white  fugar.  This  draught  mull  be  fwallowed 
before  the  effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every 
two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  violent.  A violent  vo- 
miting has  fometimes  been  flopped  by  cupping  on  the  region  of 
the  flo-mach  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting  again, 
even  after  it  has  been  bopped,  the  patient  mud  avoid  all  manner 
of  adlion.  The  diet  mud  be  fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the 
domach,  and  nothing  fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digedion. 
The  patient  fhould  not  live  entirely  upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this 
cafe,  often  fits  eafier  on  the  domach  than  liquids. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Of  the  Diabetes , and  ether  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys  and 

Bladder . 

THE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceflive  difeharge  of  urine. 

It  is  rare  among  young  people  ; but  often  attacks  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  violent 
employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of  acute 

difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient  has  differed  by 
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exceffive  evacuations,  or  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies 
upon  a hard  trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  running,  &c. 
It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  fti- 
mulating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tin&ure  of  carjtharides,  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  and  fuch-like,  or  by  drinking  too  great  quantities  of 
mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice, 
unlefs  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  they  often  occa- 
fion  worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  they  intended  to  cure.  This  dif- 
eafe  may  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs  which  fe- 
crete  the  urine,  from  fomething  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too 
much,  or  from  a thin  diffolved  ft  ate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too 
great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paffages. 

SYMPTOMS.-— In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally  exceeds 
in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin 
and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  and  an  agreeable  fmelh  The  patient 
‘ has  a continual  third,  with  fome  degree  of  fever  3 his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength  fails,  the 
appetite  decays,  and  the  fleffi  waftes  away  till  the  patient  is  redu- 
ced to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of  the  bowdrs  3 and  frequent- 
ly the  loins,  tefticles,  and  feet  are  fweiled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  beginning  ; but  after 
it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes  Very  difficult.  In  drun- 
kards and  very  old  people,  a perfedl  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

REGIMEN. -Every  thing  that  ftimulates  the  urinary  paffa- 

ges,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  muft  be  avoided.  For  this  reafon, 
the  patient  ffiould  live  chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  third  may  be 
quenched  with  acids;  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop,  with  milk,  ar@ 
the  molt  proper  food.  Of  animal  fubftances,  ffiell-fiffi  are  to  be 
preferred  3 as  oyfters,  crabs,  &c.  The  drink  may  be  Briftol-water. 
When  that  cannot  be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  pro- 
portion of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed.  The  white 
decoction*,  with  ifmglafs  diffolved  in  it,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it  ffiould  be  fo  gen- 
tle as  npt  to  fatigue  him.  He  ffiould  lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  ma» 
trafs.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidnies  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm, 
dry  air,  the  fleffi-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  perfpira- 
tion,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon,  the  patient  ought  to  wear  flan- 
nel next  his  fkin.  A large  ftrengthening  plaifter  may  be  applied 
to  the  back  3 or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body 
may  be  wrapt  in  plaifter. 

MEDICINE. -Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  much 

weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good  effect.  They  may  confift  of 
rhubarb,  with  cardamum  feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  iafufed  iri 
wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body  gen- 
ii y open. 

* See  Appendix,  White  Dp  cod;  on. 
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The  patient  muft  next  have  recourfe  to  aftringents  and  corro- 
borants. Half  a drachm  of  powder,  made  of  equal  parts  of  allum 
and  the  infpiffated  juice  commonly  called  Terra  Japonica,  may  be 
taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The 
ailum  mull  firft  be  melted  in  a crucible  *,  afterwards  they  may 
both  be  pounded  together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  pow- 
der, the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  rofesA 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in  fubftance, 
whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a tea- cupful 
three  or  four  times  a day.  The  allum- whey  is  prepared  by  boiling 
two  Englifh  quarts  of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of 
allum,  till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though  the  patient 
refts  well.  They  take  offfpafm  and  irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time 
lefTen  the  force  of  the  circulation.  Tenor  twelve  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

* The  beft  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the  bark  and  wine. 
A drachm  of  bark  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret, 
three  times  a* day.  The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and 
lefs  difagreeahle,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of 
vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in 
fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decodfion,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
red  wine,  and  fharpened  as  above. 

There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the  decline  of 
life,  called  an  Incontinence  of  Urine.  But  this  is  very  different  from 
a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involuntarily  by  drops,  and  does 
not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome 
than  dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphincier  of 
the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effedl  of  a palfy.  Sometimes  it  pro- 
ceeds from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned  by  blows,  bruifes,  preter- 
natural labours,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effect  of  a fever.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics.  This  dif- 
eafe may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftringent  and  corroborating 
medicines,  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned  above  *,  but  I have  never 
feen  it  cured. 

In  an  iricontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe,  a piece  of 
fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  applied  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling  and  excoriating  the  parts. 

Of  a SuppreJJion  of  Urine . 

A SUPPRESSION  of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes; 
as  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder ; fmall  ftones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  p adages,  hard  iaeces  lying  in  the 

* See  Appendix,  Tincture  of  Rofes. 
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rectum,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  contraction  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  itfelf,  a fwelling  of  the  hce- 
morrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to  remove  the 
obftrudling  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine  ; but  as  this  inftru- 
ment  can  only  be  managed  with  fafety  by  perfons  drilled  in  furge- 
ry,  we  (hall  fay  nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufe4 
by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better  than  the  cathe- 
ter*. We  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftrudtions  of  urine, fomenta- 
tions and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will 
permit,  is  neceffary,  efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topi- 
cal inflammation.  Bleeding  in  thus  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fever, 
by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by  relaxing  the  foiids, 
it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  1 incline  upon  the  veflels  which  occaf  cri- 
ed the  cbitr  action. 

. After  bleeding,  fomentations  mu  ft  be  11  fed.  Thefe  may  either 
confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  deceptions  of  mild  vegetables  5 
as  mallows,  camomile-flowers,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe 'may  ei- 
ther be  applied  to  the  part  afFedted,  or  a large  bladder  filled  with 
the  deception  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put  the 
herbs  themfelves  into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part, 
which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  Tnefe  continue  longer 
warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  deception,  and  at  the  fame  time 
keep  the  part  equally  moift. 

in  all  obftruPtions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be  kept  open. 
This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by  ftrong  purgatives,  but  by- 
emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle  infuiions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Ciy li- 
ters in  this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
an  internal  fomentation,  and  'greatly  aflift  in  removing  the  fpafms 
of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacentf. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  The  drink 
may  be  weak  broth,  or  deceptions  and  infufions  of  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  as  marflr-rnallow-roots  or  flax-feed.  A tea-fpoonful  of 
the  fwee't  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile  foap,  may  be  fre- 
quently put  into  the  patient’s  drink. 

Perfons  fubjePl  to  a fuppreffion  of  urine  ought  to  live  very  tem- 
perate. Their  diet  fhould  be  light  and  their  liquor  diluting.  They 
fhculd  avoid  all  acids  and  auftere  wines,  fhould  take  fuflicient  ex- 
ercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentarv  occupations. 

■5f  In  cafes  of  total  fuppreflion  of  urine  from  drift  ure.  in  the  urethra, 
when  neither  of  thefe  inftruments  could  be  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
to  evacuate  the  urine,  I have  Succeeded  in  two  initances  out  of  three,  by 
puncturing  the  bladder  with  a long  trocar,  immediately  above  the  pubis, 
and  evacuating  the  urine  through  the  canufa,  until  the  obfiruftion  was 
removed  by  the  ufe  of  bougees.  (I.  C.) 

t When  the  bowels  have  been  freely  opened,  emollient  clyfters  have 
the  1110ft  happy  effect.  Thefe  fhould  be  injected  every  two  or  three 
hours,  with  one  or  two  drachms  of  laudanum  in  each.  (1.  C. ) 
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Of  the  Gravel  and  Stone . 

"WHEN  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  difchargec! 
along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
gravel,  If  one  of  thefe  ftones  happens  to  make  a lodgement  in  the 
bladder  for  fome  time,  it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length 

J # # * O 

becomes  too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
is  faid  to  have  the  ftone. 

CAUSES. The  ftone  and  gravel  may  beoccafioned  by  high 

living  ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent  wines  ; a fedentary  life  ; lying 
too  hot,  foft,  or  too  much  on  the  back  ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water 
impregnated  with  earthy  or  ftony  particles  ; aliments  of  an  aftrin- 
gent or  windy  nature,  & c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  he- 
reditary difpofition.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  much  afflidfed  with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  mod 
liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS.— — Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys  occa- 
lion  pain  in  the  loins  ; ficknefs  , vomiting  ; and  fometimes  bloody 
urine.  When  the  ftone  defcends  into  the  ureter,  and  is  too  large  to 
pais  along  with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed  ; the 
pain  extends  towards  the  bladder  ; the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affedled 
fide  are  benumbed  ; the  tefticles  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine 
is  obftrudted. 

A ftone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain,  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  before  and  after  making  w^ater  ; from  the  urine  coming 
away  by  drops,  or  (topping  fuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full 
ftream  ; by  a violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion, 
efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road  ; from 
a white,  thick,  copious,  (linking,  mucous  fediment  in  the  urine  ; 
from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis  ; from  bloody  urine;  from 
an  inclination  to  go  to  (tool  during  the  difcharge  of  urine  ; from 
the  patient’s  paffmg  his  urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an 
eredt  pofture  ; from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the 
(harp  pain  in  difcharging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine;  and  laftly, 
from  founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN.- Perfons  afflidled  with  the  gravel  or  ftone 

(hould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature,  as  fait  meats, 
four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch  things 
as  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  keep  the  body  open.  Arti- 
chokes, afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce,  parley,  fuccory,  purflane, 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  rad'ifhes,  may  be  fafely  eaten.  Oni- 
ons, leeks,  and  celery,  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The 
moll  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter- milk,  milk  and  water,  barley- 
water;  dccodtions  or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marfh- mallows, 
parlley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  lin- 
feed.  If  the  patient  has  been  accufto-med  to  generous  liquors,  he 
piay  drink  fmall  gin  punch. 
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Gentle  exercife  is  proper  ; but  violent  motion  is  apt  to  oceafion 
bloody  urine.  We  advife  that  it  fhould  betaken  in  moderation* 
Perfons  afflicted  with  gravel,  often  pals  a great  number  of  ftones 
after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; but  thofe  who  have  a 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  are  feldom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife. 
Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fedentary 
life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon  the 
fir  ft  fymptomsof  gravel,  to  obferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and 
to  take  fufiicient  exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or  at  leaft 
prevented  from  increafing  ; but  if  the  fame  courfe  which  occafion- 
pd  the  difeafe  is  perfifted  in,  it  muft  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel,  which  is 

commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone  flicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome 
part  of  the  urinary  paftages,  the  patient  muft  be  bled,  warm  fo- 
mentations fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  emolli- 
ent anodyne  clyfters  adminiftered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  li- 
quors drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully  poini- 
ed  out  under  the  articles,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladdery  to 
which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients,  who  are  fubjecl  to  frequent  fits  of 
gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  ftone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink, 
every  morning,  two  or  three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  EnglifS 
pint  of  oyfter  or  ceckle-fhell  lime-water.  The  I)o6for  very  juftlv 
obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall  to  have  any 
fenfible  effedf  in  di'ffolving  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very 
probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Dofilor  recommends 
Alicant  foap,  and  oyfter,  or  cockle-ihell  lime-water, # to  be  taken 
in  the  following  manner:  The  patient  muft  fwallow,  every  day, 
in  any  form  that  is  leaft  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part 
of  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifh  pints  of  oyfter,  or 
cockle- {hell  lime-water.  The  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  de- 
les ; the  largeft  to  be  taken  failing  in  the  morning  early  ; the  fe~ 
cond  at  noon  ; and  the  third  at  Even  in  the  evening ; drinking, 
above  each  dofe,  a large  draught  of  the  lime-water  5 the  remainder 
of  which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead 
of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of  the  lime-wa- 
ter and  foap,  than  that  mentioned  above  ; at  lirft  an  Englifh  pint 
of  the  former,  and  three  drachms  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  daily. 
This  quantity,  however,  he  may  in  ere  a fe  by  degrees,  and  ought  to 
perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecialiy  if  he  finds  any 
abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months  ; nay,  if  the  ftone 
be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient, 
if  feverely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the  ioap  and  lime-water 
in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime-water  in- 

See  Appendix, 
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ftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  ae- 
cultomed  to  thele  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the  firft  water, 
but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  difibiving  power 
ftili  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on  frefh  calcined  (hells. 

The  cauitic  alkali,  or  foap  lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly  in  vogue, 
at  prelent,  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a very  acrid  nature,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  given  in  fotoe  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor  ; 
as  veal-broth,  new  milk,  linfeed  tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a 
decoction  of  marfh-mallow  roots,  The  patient  muft  begin  with 
imall  doles  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe  by 
degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it.* 

Though  the  foap -lees  and  lime-water  are  the  moft  powerful 
medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difcovered  for  the  ftone  *,  yet 
there  are  fome  things  of  a more  ftmpie  nature,  which  in  certain 
cales  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An 
Infufion  of  the  feeds  of  w ild  carrot,  fweetened  with  honey,  has 
been  found  to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach 
could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A decocHon  of  raw 
coffee-berries  taken  morning  and  evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight 
or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of  Tweet  fpirit  cf  nitre,  has,  likewife, 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of 
earthy  matter  in  Takes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to  be  of  confi- 
derable fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or  in  any  other  form 
that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention  is  the  uva  urjt . 
It  has  been  greatly  extolled  cf  late,  both  for  the  gravel  and  ftone. 
It  feems,  however,  to  be,  in  all  refpects,  inferior  to  the  foap  and 
lime-water  ; but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 
knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally  taken  in 
powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times 
a-day.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  ieven  or  eight 
drachms  a-day,  with  great  fafety  and  good  effedt. 


C H A P T E R XXXV. 


Of  involuntary  D if  charges  cf  Blood . 

INVOLUNTARY  difcharges  of  blood  often  happen  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  are  fo  far  from  being  always 
dangerous,  that  they  prove  often  falutary.  V hen  inch  diicharges 
are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the  caie  in  feveis,  tney  ought  not 
to  be  (topped.  Nor  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  (top  them,  unlefs 


* The  crvuftic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of  quick- 
lime with  one  of  potafhes,  and  fullering  them  to  itand  nil  the  lixivium 
be  formed,  which  muft  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it  be  tiled.  It  the 
folution  does  not  happen  readily,  afmail  quantity  oi  water  may  be  ad 
ded  to  the  mixture.  . 
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they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life.  Mod  people, 
afraid  of  the  fmalleft  difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  bo- 
dy, fly  immediately  to  the  life  of  ftyptic  and  aftringent  medicines, 
by  which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  feme  other  fatal 
difeafe,  is  occafloned,  which  had  the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go 
on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body, 
mud  not  be  ftopped.  They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to 
relieve  herfelf  j and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  tKe  confequence 
of  obdructing  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fo  me  times  neceffary  to 
check  the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges  ; but  even  this  requires  the 
greated  caution.  Indances  might  be  given  where  the  dopping  of 
a fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood  from  one  of  the  fingers,  has  proved 
fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  very  common. 
Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years,  are  more  liable  to  hte- 
moptoe,  or  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle 
period  of  life,  hsemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  mod  common  ; and  in  the 
decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very  different, 
and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes.  Sometimes  they  are  owing 
to  a particular  condruclion  of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  tempera- 
ment, a laxity  of  the  veflfels,  a plethoric  habit,  & c.  At  other  times 
they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood  towards  one  par- 
ticular part,  as  the  head,  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  See.  They  may 
proceed  from  an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fever  : this  likewife  hap- 
pens when  the  flux  is  occafloned  by  an  obftrudled  perfpiration,  or 
a dricture  upon  the  (kin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
fydem. 

H emorrhages  occur  in  malignant  fevers,  dyfentery,  feurvy,  ma- 
lignant fmall  pox,  &c.  In  thefe  difeafes,  there  are  great  difcharges 
of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  a ufls  of  medicines,  fuch  as  cantharides, 
&c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  occafion  haemor- 
rhages ; as  alfo  drong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly 
dimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  may  have  this  effeft. 
Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding  at  the  nofe  , fometimes  an  haemorrhage 
in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body,  by  overdraining  or  hurt- 
ing the  veflfels,  may  have  the  fame  effedt,  especially  when  the  body 
is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  pollute,  as  hanging  the  head  very 
low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  mud  be  adapted  to  its  caufe. 
When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a tendency  to  inflam- 
mation, bleeding,  with  gentle  purges  and  other  evacuations,  will 
be  neceffary.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe 
to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  drong  liquors, 
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and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot  or  ftimulating  quality.  The  body 
ihould  be  kept  cool  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  haemorrhage  comes  on  in  malignant  fevers,  fcurvy,  &c. 
the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and 
vegetables  of  a nourifhing  nature,  as  fago,  lalop,  &c.  His  drink 
may  be  wine  diiuted  with  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of 
lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  bed  medicine  in  this  cafe 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the  urgen- 
cy  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  efFedb  of  acrid  food,  or  of  ftrong 
ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  effedted  by  foft  and  mu- 
cilaginous diet.  The  patient  may  likewife  take  frequently  about 
the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity 
of  fpermaceti. 

When  an  obftrudled  perfpiration,  or  a ftridture  upon  any  part 
of  the  fyftcm,  is  the  caufe  of  an  haemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed 
by  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  lying  a- bed,  bathing  the  extre- 
mities in  warm  water,  &c. 
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Of  Bleeding  at  the  Nofe e 
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THIS  is  commonly  preceded  by  fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of 
the  pulfe,  fiulhing  in  the  face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
heavinefs  in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the 
npftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difcharge  is  very  falu- 
tary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even 
an  epilepfy.  In  fevers,  where  there  is  a great  determination  of 
blood  towards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fetvice.  It  is  beneficial 
for  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout 
and  rheumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  neceflary,  a fpon- 
taneous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  more  fervice  than 
the  fame  quantity  let  with  a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  grear  point  is  to  de- 
termine whether  it  ought  to  be  {topped  or  not.  It  is  a common 
practice  to  flop  the  bleeding,  without  Confidering  weather  it  be  a 
difeafe,  or  the  cure  of  a difeale.  This  condudt  proceeds  from  fear  , 
but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  confequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens  in  an  inflam- 
matory difeafe,  there  is  always  rea.fon  to  believe  that  it  may  prove 
falutary ; and  therefore  it  ihould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  leaft  as 
long  as  the  patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health  who  are  full  of 
Mood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fudclcnly  flopped,  especially  if  the  fymp- 
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toms  of  plethora,  mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe, 
it  cannot  be  flopped  without  rilling  the  patient’s  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any  bad  fymp- 
tom,  and  does  not  proceed  l'o  far  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life, 
it  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or 
continues  till  the  pulfe  become?  low  the  extremities  begin  to  grow 
cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  fick  or  faint, 
it  mufl  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly  upright,  with 
his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs  immerfed  in  water  about 
the  warmth  of  new  milL  His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than 
ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  place 
where  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the 
fame  degree  of  tightness,  Thefe  mufl  be  gradually  flackened  as  the 
blood  begins  to  flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  will  flop  the  bleeding. 
When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doflils  of  lint  dipped  in  ftrong  {pi- 
nts of  wine,  may  be  put  up  the  noflrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
they  may  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diiTolved  in  water  may 
likewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the  white  of 
an  egg,  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  equal 
parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up 
the  noflril  from  whence  the  blood  iflues*. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as  they  have  fel- 
tlom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  give  the  pa- 
tient half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  o£ 
manna,  difiblved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may 
be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does  not  operate,  in  a 
few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs 
of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  flomach 
will  bear  it.  If  a flronger  medicine  be  neceflary,  a tea-cupful  o£ 
the  tindlure  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpi- 
rit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  thefe  things  cannot 
be  had,  the  patient  may  drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in 
it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

[f  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold  water,  it  will 
generally  Hop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  (lopped  outwardly,  it  continues 
inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and  requires  particular  atten- 
tion, as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpeci- 
ally  if  he  falls  afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a 
great  quantity  of  blood. 

•jf  This  intention  is  more  effectually  anfwered  by  paffing  abougee  up 
the  bleeding  no  fid  1,  with  a piece  of  fpunge  tied  near  the  middle  of  it. 
This  may  bedrawn  up  To  as  to  comprefs  the  bleeding  velfel , by  bringing 
the  inner  end  of  the  bougee  out  of  the  mouth.  (I.  C.) 
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¥/hen  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from  the  blood* 
getting  into  his  throat*  the  paffages  may  be  (topped  by  drawing 
threads  up  the  noflcrils,  and  bringing  them  out  at  the  mouth,  then 
fattening  pieces  of  fpunge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  ex- 
tremities ; afterwards  drawing  them  back*  and  tying  them  on  the 
outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  as 
eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  fhould  not  pick  his  nofe,  nor  take 
away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  affebted  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water,  and  to  keep  them 
warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their 
necks,  to  keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  erebt  poflure  as  poffible, 
and  never  to  view  any  objebf  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much 
blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the 
fafeft  way  to  leffen  it. 

J 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a relaxed  (late  of  the  veiTels, 
the  diet  fhould  be  rich  and  nourifhing,  as  f'trong  broths  and  jel- 
lies, fago-gruel  with  wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  bark  ia 
wine  ought  to  be  taken  and  perfified  in  for  a confiderable  time. 


Of  the  Bleeding  and  Blind  Piles . 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels  is  called  the 
bleeding  piles.  When  the  veffels  only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood, 
but  are  exceeding  painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpungy  fibre,  of  a bulky  tlze,  who  live  high, 
and  lead  a fedentary  inactive  life,  are  mod  fubjebt  to  this  difeafe. 
It  is  often  owing  to  a hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe, 
it  attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental. 
Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a fan- 
guine,  plethoric,  or  fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excels  of  blood,  by  (hong 
aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drinking  great  quantities  of 
fweet-wines,  the  neglebfc  of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions, much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions 
hard  or  difficult  (tools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paffions,  will 
likewife  occafion  the  piles,  or  fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair 
of  thin  breeches  will  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fubjebt 
to  it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it  before.  Preg- 
nant women  are  often  afilibted  with  it. 

A flux  of  blood,  from  the  anus,  is  not  always  to  be  treated  as  a 
difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  of- 
ten prevents  or  carries  off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the 
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gout,  rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and 
often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muft  be  had  to  his 
habit  of  body,  his  age,  fcrength,  and  manner  of  living.  A difcharge 
which  might  be  excefiive,  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very 
moderate,  and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  efteem- 
ed  dangerous  which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuch  quantity  as 
to  Wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and 
other  functions  neceflary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mu  ft  be  checked  by  a pro- 
per regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The  DIET  muft  be  cool 
but  nourifhing,  confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegeta- 
bles and  broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- 
whey,  decoctions  or  infufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucilaginous 
plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort,  the  marlhmaliow-roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an 
ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  re- 
pute, owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  pro- 
duce any  eftedls  *,  but  when  taken  as  here  directed,  and  duly  per- 
fifted  in,  I have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in 
violent  haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  aiTifted  by  the  tincture  of 
rofes  5 a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  about  an  hour  after  eve- 
ry dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe,  both  as  a ftrengthener 
and  aftringent.  Half  a drachm  may  he  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine, 
{happened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and  return  regu- 
larly once  a-month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In  this  cafe,  they  are 
always  to  be  confidered  aa  a falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  flopped.  Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  (topping 
a periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  > bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  diluting.  The  body  muft  be 
kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes  of  the  (lowers 
of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Theft  may  be  mixed  in  equal 
quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftencr  if  neceflary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flours  of  brimftone,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four 
ounces  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; but  there  is  fome- 
times fuch  an  aftridtion  of  the  anus , that  they  cannot  be  thrown 
up.  In  this  cafe,  a vomit  has  had  a very  good  efFedt. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled,  but  difcharge 
nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water.  He 
may  likewife  apply  a linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits^of  wine  to 
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the  part,  or  poultices  of  bread  and  milk.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  & 
difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  mud  be  applied  3S 
near  them  as  poflible,  or,  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themlelves, 
fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be 
opened  with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended 
with  do  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications,  are  reeom 
mended  in  the  piles  ; but  I do  not  remember  any  effects  from  thefe 
worth  mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part  moid, 
which,  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient  ca» 
taplafm.  When  the  pain  however  is  verpgreat,  a liniment  made 
of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  lauda- 
num, beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied*. 


Spitting  of  Blood \ 

WE  mean  here  to  treat  of  the  diicharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs 
only  which  is  called  an  h^moptoe^  or  /pitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a 
flender  make,  and  a lax  fibre, who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breads, 
are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  common  in  the  fpring,.  and 
generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  midale 
period  of  life.  It  is  a common  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have 
been  fubjedl  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  arterwaras 
mod  liable  to  an  haemoptoe. 

.CAUSES. Anhaemoptoe  may  proceed  from  excels  of  blood, 

from  a peculiar  weaknefs  in  the  lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of 
the  bread,  exceffive  drinking,  running,  wreftling,  finging,  or  fpeak- 
ing  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  ex- 
ertions of  that  organ,  as  they  value  fife.  1 hey  fhould  likewife 
guard  againd  violent  padions,  exceffive  drinking,  and  every  thing 
that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  lungs.  Thefe 
may  either  be  received  from  without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned 
by  hard  bodies  getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down 
upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  the  tender  organ.  I he  obfirufdion  of 
any  cudomary  evacuation  may  occafion  a fpittingof  blood*,  as  ne- 
gledl  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  doppage  of 
the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fchirrous  concretions,  01  any 
thing  that  obdru£ls  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It 
is  often  the  effect  of  a long  and  violent  cough  , in  which  cafe,  it 
is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A violent  degree  of 
cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  will  occa- 
fion an  haemoptoe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air 
which  is  too  much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 
This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  work  in  hot  places,  as  fur- 
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naccs,  glafs-houfes,  or  the  like.  It  is  likewife  laid  to  happen  to 
fuch  as  afeend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of 
TenerifFe,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only 
a fymptom,  and  in  feme  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is 
the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry  other  fevers. 
In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption,  it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  fhows 
that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by 

a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread:,  a dry  tickling 
cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is 
ufhered  in  with  fhivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  codivenefs, 
great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe 
ihow  a general  dridfure  upon  the  veffels,  and  a tendency  of  the 
blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of  a 
very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymptoms  do  not  attend  a dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe 
may  always  be  didinguifhed  from  an  hsemoptoe.  Sometimes  the 
blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour ; and  at 
other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or  blackifh  colour ; nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  this  circumdance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain 
a longer  or  (horter  time  in  the  bread  before  it  was  difcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a drong,  healthy  perfon,  of  a found  con- 
dilution,  is  not  very  dangerous;  bur  when  it  attacks  the  tender 
and  delicate,  or  perfons  of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. When  it  proceeds  from  a fchirrus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad. 
The  danger  is  greater  when  the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  rup- 
ture of  a large  veflel  than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the  extravafated 
blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread,  it  corrupts,  and  great- 
ly increafes  the  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool  and  eafy. 

Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or  quid  the  circulation,  in- 
creafes the  danger.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  fooched,  and 
every  occafiOn  of  exciting  the  paflions  avoided.  The  diet  Ihould 
be  foft,  cooling,  and  flender  ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall 
broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can 
fcarce  be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
patient  for  feme  days.  All  drong  liquors  mud  be  avoided.  1 he 
patient  may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey,  but- 
ter-milk, and  fuch-like.  Every  thing  Ihould  be  drank  cold,  and  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  ihould  obferve  the  dricled  filence, 
or  at  lead  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE This,  like  the  other  involuntary  difeharges  of 

blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  Hopped  by  adringent  medicines. 
More  mifehief  is  often  done  by  thefe,  than  ir  it  were  differed  to 
go  on.  It  may,  however,  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient, 
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and  even  endanger  his  life  ; in  which  cafe,  proper  means  mufi:  be 
ufed  for  reflrainin^  it. 

The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative  diet  ; as  roaf- 
ted  apples,  hewed  prunes,  and  fuch-like.  If  thefe  fhould  not  have 
the  defired  efFcct,  a tca-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  ele  binary  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceffary.  If  the  bleeding 
proves  violent,  ligatures  maybe  applied  to  the  extremities,  as  di- 
redled  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  behot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
will  be  of  ufe  ; a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken 
in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink 
may  be  fliarpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few  drops  of 
the  fpirit  of  vitriol  ; or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water,  has  a very  good 
effebl  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates  are  fometimes  beneficial  5 but  mufi 
be  adminiftered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice  a-day,  and  continu- 
ed for  fome  time,  provided  they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine  in  this  cafe,  if 
taken  in  fufficient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It  may  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day  ; and,  if  the 
patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fhould  be  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  flronger  aftringents  be  neceffary,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  water,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeel  to  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould 
avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light  and  cool,  confiding 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vi- 
gorous efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 


Vomiting  of  Blood . 

THIS  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difchargea  of  blood  alrea- 
dy mentioned  \ but  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular 
attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of  the  ftomach, 
ficknefs,  and  naufea;  and  is  accompanied  with  great  anxiety,  and 
frequent  fainting  fits. 

. This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical  ; in  which  cafe,  it  is  lefs 
dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obftrudlion  of  the  menfes 
In  women  ; and  fometimes  from  the  flopping  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimu- 
lates  or  wounds  the  flomach,  as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid 
poifons,  fharp  or  hard  fubftances  taken  into  the  flomach,  &c.  It  is 
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often  the  effedl  of  obftruclions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  or  feme 
of  the  other  vifcera,  or  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or 
any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  In  hyfteric  wo- 
men, vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  but  no  dangerous  fymp- 

tom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes  from  the  ex- 
travafated  blood  lodging  in  the  Dowels,  and  becoming  putrid,  by 
which  a dyientery  or  malignant  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  bell 
way  of  preventing  this,  is  co  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by  fre- 
quently exhibiting  emollient  clyfters.  Purges  mult  not  be  given 
till  the  diicharge  is  ftopt,  othervvife  they  will  irritate  the  ftomach, 
and  increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and  drink  mult  be  of  a 
mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  fin  all  quantities.  Even  drink- 
ing cold  water  has  fometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  ftiarpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vitriol*.  When 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  neceiTary  5 
but  the  patient’s  weaknefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be 
of  ufe  p but  they  mull:  be  given  in  very  fmalh  dofes,  as  four  or 
five  drops  of  laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Alter  the  discharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally  troubled 
with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in  the 
mteftines,  gentle  purges  will  be  neceiTary. 


Of  Bloody  Urine. 

THIS  is  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either  enlarged,  broken,  or 
eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  interruption  and 
without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys  ; but  if  the  blood  be  in 
fmali  quantity,  of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain 
about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When 
bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  a rough  ftone  defeending  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureters , it  is  attended 
with  a fharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of  making  water.  If 
the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a ftone,  and  the  bloody  urine 
follows,  it  is  attended  with  the  moll  acute  pain,  and  a previous, 
ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls,  blows,  the 
lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard  riding,  or  any  violent 
motin.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone 


*>f  C Iyllers  of  cold  water,  with  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  Li 
-each,  fhould  be  injected,  and  ftillnefs.  ilrt&ly  enjoined.  {I.  G ) 
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lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger  : 
but  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with  purulent  matter,  as  this  (hows 
an  ulcer  fome  where  in  the  urinary  paffages.  Sometimes  this  dif- 
charge  proceeds  from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  a 
falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  If  the  difcharge  however  be 
very  great,  it  may  wade  the  patient’s  flrength,  and  occafion  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mull  be  varied,  according  to  the 
different  caufes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a (lone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure  depends 
upon  an  operation  ; a defeription  of  which  would  be  foreign  to  our 
purpofe.  If  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  T he  body  mult  likewife  be 
kept  open  by  emollient  cly Iters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines  ; 
as  cream  of  tartar,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitives  electuary. 

When  bloody  urine  occurs  in  malignant  difeafes,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  fevers,  or  the  like,  the  patient’s  life  depends  on  the  liberal  ufe 
of  the  bark  and  acids,  as  already  fhown. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der, the  patient’s  diet  mult  be  cool,  and  his  drink  of  a foft  heal- 
ing, balfamic  quality,  as  decodtions  of  marfh-mallow  roots  with 
liquorice,  folutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in 
two  Engl ifh  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; two  ounces  of  gum-arabic 
may  be  diffolved  in  the  (trained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken 
four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  astringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often  bad  con- 
fequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too  foon,  the  grumous 
blood,  confined  in  the  veffels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfeefs, 
and  ulcers.  If  the  caufe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feems  to  fuffer 
from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftringents  may  be  neceffary.  In  this 
cafe,  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindture  of  bark,  three  times  a«day,  or 
more  frequent  if  neceffary. 


Of  the  Dyfentery , or  Bloody  Flux . 

THIS  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It  is  mo  ft  com- 
mon in  marfhy  countries,  where,  after  hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is 
apt  to  become  epidemic.  Perfons  are  molt  liable  to  it,  who  are 
much  expofed  to  the  night  air,  or  who  live  in  places  where 
the  air  is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence,  it  often  proves  fa- 
tal in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  gaols,  hofpitals,  and  fuch-like  places* 
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CAUSES. -The  dyfentery  may  be  occasioned  by  any  t 

that  obftrudls  the  perforation  ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  un 
wholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moil  frequently  communicated 
by  infection.  This  ought  to  make  people  extremely  cautious,  in 
going  near  fuch  perfons  as  labour  under  the  diieate.  Even  the 
fmell  of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  communi- 
cate it. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the  belly,  attended 

with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
fiool,  and  generally  more  or  lefs  blood  in  the  {tools.  It  begins, 
like  other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a quick  puife, 
great  third,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  {tools  ate  at  hr  Pc 
greafy  and  frothy,  afterwards  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at 
laft,  have  frequently  the  appearance  ol  pure  blood,  mixed  with 
fmall  filaments  refemblitig  bits  of  (kin.  Worms  are  fometirnes  paf* 
fed  both  upwards  and  downwards.through  the  whole  courfc  of 
the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes  to  {tool,  he  feels  a bearing 
down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fometirnes  a 
part  of  the  inteftine  is  actually  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding 
troubleforne,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency  is  a ttoublefomd 
fymptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a diarrhoea  or  loofe- 
nefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the  blood  which  ge- 
nerally appears  in  the  (fools  j and  from  the  cholera  morbus , by  its 
not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomit- 
ing, &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or  fuch  as 
have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fciirvy,  or  other  lingering  dif- 
eafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad 
figns,  as  they  fiiow  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When  the 
ftools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable  cadave- 
rous fmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  {hows  the  difeafe  to  be 
of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when  clyfters 
are  immediately  returned  ; but  (fill  more  fo,  when  the  paffage  is 
fo  obftinately  (hut,  that  they  cannot  be  injected.  A feeble  puife, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  con* 
vulfions,  are  figns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Cleanlinefs  contributes  greatly  to  the  reco- 

very of  the  patient,  and  the  fafety  of  ftich  as  attend  him.  In  ail 
contagious  difenfes,  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  infection 
fpread,  by  the  negledl  of  cleanlinefs  ; but  in  no  one  more  than 
this*  Every  thing  about  the  patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed. 
The  excrements  fhould  never  be  buffered  to  continue  in  his  cham- 
ber, but  removed  immediately,  and  buried  under  ground.  A con- 
ftant ftream  of  frefh  air  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  chamber  *,  and 
it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  fome  other  ftrong  acid. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  difeouraged,  but  his  fpirits  kept  up  in 
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hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to  render  any  difeafe  mor- 
tal, than  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes  of 
this  nature  have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  when 
that  is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms,  from  thofe  whom  the  pa- 
tient believes  to  be  perfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  word: 
effects. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often  a very  good 
effedt  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes  the  perfpiration  without 
over-heating  the  body.  Great  caution  is  neceflary  in  leaving  it  off. 
X have  often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently  throw- 
ing off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the  feafon  was  fufHciently  warm-, 
For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fhould  never 
be  left  off  but  in  a warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe,  the  greateft  attention  mu  ft  be  paid  to  the  pa- 
tient’s diet.  Flelh,  fifh,  and  every  thing  that  has  a tendency  to  turn 
putrid  or  rancid  on  the  flomach,  muft  be  abitained  from.  Apples 
boiled  in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain,  light  pudding,  with  broth 
made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may  contlitute  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  patient’s  food.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often  known 
dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature,  cured  by  it  after 
pompous  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual*. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfentery,  which  may 
be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the  broth  mentioned  above,  is 
made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for 
fix  or  feven  hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or  three 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in  fuch  a 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  water,  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap. 
This  may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  or- 
dinary food  f. 


* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s-head  and 
feet,  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a hot  iron  ; 
afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly.  A little  cinna- 
mon or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm  with  toatted  bread,  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  A clyfler  of  it  may  likewife  be  given  twice  a-day. 
Such  as  cannot  ide  the  broth  made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and 
feet  Jkinned  ; but  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  hurts  the  medi- 
cine. It  is  not  our  bufinefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  medicine,  otherwise  this  ifiight  be  fhown  to  po  fiefs  virtues  everyway 
fuited  to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid 
ftate  of  the  humours.  Whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  af- 
ter they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  however,  be 
proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb, 
before  he  begins  to  life  the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  neceflary  to  con- 
tinue the  ufe  of  it  for  a confiderabie  time,  and  to  make  it  the  principal 
food. 

t The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeflor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  food  in  hi* 
public  lectures  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed  it  to  be  made  by 
tying  a .pound  or  two  of  the  lineit  flour,  a;  tight  as  poflible,  in  a iineu 
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In  dyfentery,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat  freely  of  moft 
kinds  of  ripe  fruit ; as  apples,  grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-ber- 
ries, ftrawberries,  See.  Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled, 
with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  choofss.  The  prejudice  againft 
fruit  in  this  difeafe,  is  fo  great,  that  many  believe  it  to  be  the 
common  caufe  of  dyfenteries.  This  is  an  egregious  miftake. 
Both  reafon  and  experience  {how,  that  good  iruit  is  one  of  the 
belt  medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery. 
Good  fruit  is  in  every  refpedt  calculated  to  counteract  that  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction,  from  whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind 
of  dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient,  in  fuch  a cafe,  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes,  provided  it  be  ripe*. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder,  is  whey  or  flaxfeed  rea. 

The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  clear  whey 

alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink  and  in  form  of  clvfter. 

When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water  ftiarpened  with  cream 

of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a decoCtion  of  barley  and  tamarinds  ; 
* * 

two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  may  be  boiled  in 
two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel, 
or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are  all 
very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile-tea,  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both  ftrength- 
ens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality,  tends  to  prevent 
a mortification  of  the  bowels.  * 

MEDICINE. -At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it  is  always 

neceffary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages.  For  this  purpofe,  a vomit 
of  ipecacuanha  mail  be  given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camo- 
mile tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceffary  here.  A Temple,  or 
at  moft,  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally  fufficient  for  an' 
adult,  and  fometimes  a few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the 

rag,  afterwards  to  dipit  frequently  in  water,  and  to  drklge  the  outfide 
with  flour,  till  a cake  or  crult  was  formed  around  it,  which  prevents 
the  water  fromfoaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till 
it  becomes  a hard,  dry  mafs,  as  directed  abo  ve.  7' his,  when  mixed  with 
milk  and  water,  will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may 
likewife  be  given  in  clyl'ters. 

I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfentery 
in  North- America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  ins  relief, 
but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappointments  from  me- 
dicine, and  reduced  to  ikin  and  bone,  he  came  over  to  Britain,  rather 
with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with  any  hopes  of  a cure. 
After  taking  fundry  medicine  - here  with  no  better  iuccefs  than  abroad. 

I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of  drugs,  and  to  truft  entirely  to  a 
diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle  exercife.  Strawberries  was  the 
only  fruit  he  could  procure  at  that  ieafon.  Thefe  he  ate  with  mfik 
twice,  and  fometimes  thrice  a* day.  The  confequence  was,  that  in  a 
fhort  time  his  {tools  were  reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a-day, 
to  three  or  four,  and  fometimes  not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits 
as  they  came  in,  and  was  in  a few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part 
of  the  country  where  I was,  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 
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vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb  muft  be  taken  * 
or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  Epfom  falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every 
other  day,  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmail  dofes  of  ipe- 
cacuanha maybe  taken  for  forne  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of tne 
powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table* fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 

and  taken  three  times  a- day.  w 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed  above,  will  of- 
ten be  fulEcient  to  effect  a cure.  Should  it,  however,  happen  otner- 
wife,  the  following  aftringent  medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with  thirty  . or  forty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminifterd  twice  a-day. 
At  the  fame  time  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
gum-tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  barley- 
water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  every 

hour.*' 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effedf,  the  patient  may  take  four 
times’  a day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  the  Japonic  confection , 
drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of  the  decoction  of  iogwoodf. 

Perth  ns  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are  very  liable  to 
a velapfe ; to  prevent  which,  great  circumfpedtion  as  to  diet  is 
necefiary.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors, 
except  now-and-then  a glafs  of  good  wine  *,  but  he  muft  drink  no 
kind" of  malt  liquor.  Ele  fhould  likewife  abftain  from  animal  food, 
as  fifh  and  flefh,  and  live  principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of  importance. 
The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country  as  foon  as  his  ftrength  will 
permit,  and  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  01  in  a carriage,  iiv. 
may  likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may  diinu 
twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a ftrict  atten- 
tion to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  animal  food,  the  free  ufe  of  found 
ripe  fruits  and  other  vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully 


* The  indications  of  cure  in  this  difeafe  are  more  effectually  anfwer- 
ed  bv  riving:  a drachm  of  Glauber  falts  every  hour,  fo  as  to  clear  the 

J n - - - - . — . ’ • i ^ \ 


three  of  ipecacuanha  to  c net  the  bowels  and  promote  peripiration. 
If  the  patient  cannot  take  halts,  one  table  fpoomul  of  caftor  oil  fhould 
be  given,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  it  produces  the 
defired  effect  of  rendering  the  (tools  more  copious;  and  after  they  ap- 
pear in  lumps  or  balls,  the  cure  muft  be  followed  up,  by  giving  iniulion 
of  bark,  as  frequent  and  in  as  large  doles  as  the  itoma'ch  will  bear. 
This  practice  is  equally  applicable  to  children,  by  accommodating  the 
dofes  of  medicin  to  their  age-  (I.  C.) 


f See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Logwood. 
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avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  Tick.  Bad  fmells  are  to 
be  fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal  fub- 
ftances.  The  neceffaries  where  the  fick  go  ftiould  be  carefully 
avoided  by  thofe  in  health. 

Sundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the  LIENTERY  and  CCE- 
LIAC  PA  SION,  though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet 
merit  conflderation.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from  a re- 
laxed ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  is  fometimes  fo 
great,  that  the  food  paffes  through  them  without  almoft  any  fen- 
fible  alteration ; and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of 
nourifhment. 

When  the  lieniery  or  -cceliac  paflion  fucceeds  to  a dyfentery, 
the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous  in  old  age,  efpecially 
when  the  conftitution  has  been  broken  bv  excefs  or  acute  difeafes. 

J 

If  the  {tools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  third;  great, 
with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with 
fpots  of  different  colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame  as  in  the 
dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of  the  belly,  the  cure  muff  be 
attempted,  by  firfl  cleanfing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle 
vomits  and  purges  j afterwards,  fuch  diet  as  has  a tendency  to 
heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  aftringent  medi- 
cines, will  generally  perfect  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpetft  to  a TENESMUS,  or 
frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool.  This  difeafe  refembles  the  dy- 
fentery fo  much,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that 
we  think  it  needlefs  to  infift  upon  it. 

' ' . V : 


CHAP  T E R XXXVI. 

Of  the  Hecid-Ach . 


CHS  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  caufes,  and 
_ may  affect  any  part  of  theTody  ; but  we  {hall  point  out 
thofe  only  which  occur  moil  frequently,  and,  are  attended  with  the 
greateft  danger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  afrehts  a particular  part  of  the 
head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  ; when  the  whole  head  is  aifedttd, 
eephcil&a ; and  when  on  one  fide  only,  hemic  rania.  A fixed  pain  in 
the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb. 


is  called  the  cl 


avis 
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encus. 


There  are  alfo  other  diltiucHons.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  inter- 
nal, fometimes  external  ; fometimes  it  is  an  original  difeafe,  and 
at  other  times  only  fymptornatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds 
from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a canfiderable  heat  of  the  part  a fleeted.  When  from,  a cold 
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phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and 
has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  the  part.  ']  his  kind  of  head-ach  is 
fometimes  attended  with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  ,obllru£ls  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafion  a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a 
full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head- 
ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; 
as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet,  & c.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines  a great  flux  of  blood  to- 
wards the  head  ; as  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down 
the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  will  occafion  a head-ach  ; as  looking  long 
obliquely  at  any  object,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck, 
or  the  like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  iloppage  of  a running  at 
the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  preffing  pain  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  head,  in  which  there  feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  pa- 
tient can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafoned  by  the  cauitic 
matter  of  the  veneral  difeafe,  it  generally  affects  the  lkuil,  and  of- 
ten produces*  a carles  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repulfmn  or  retro- 
cefiion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipehs,  the  fmall  pox,  meafles,  itch,  or 
other  eruptive  difeafes.  What  is  called  a hemlcran  a generally 
proceeds  from  crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  ernptinefs, 
will  alfo  occafion  head-achs,  as  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long, 
or  who  did  not  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a moll  violent,  fixed,  conllant,  and  almoft  in- 
tolerable head-ach,  which  oecafions  great  debility  both  of  body 
and  mind,  prevents  fleep,  deftroys  the  appetite,  catiies  a vertigo , 
dimnefs  of  fight,  a noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
fometimes  vomiting,  collivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and  intermit- 
ting fevers,  efpecially  quartans,  it  is  likewife  a very  common 
fymptom  in  hyl'teric  and  hypochondriac  complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale  urine,  it  is 
an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceffive  head-achs,  coldneis  of  the 
extremities  is  a bad  lign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  lone,  and  is  verv  violent,  it  often 
terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs,  a vertigo , the  pally, 
cpilepfv,  &c. 

The  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be  obferved.  The  diet  ought 
to  confift  of  fuch  emollient  fubftances  as  will  corredl  the  acrimo- 
ny of  the  humours,  and  keep  the  body  open  ; as  apples  boiled  in 
milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch-like.  The  drink  ought  to  be  di- 
luting ; as  barley-water,  infufions  oi  mild  mucilaginous  vegeta- 
bles, decqdlions  of  the  fudorific  woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs 
ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter j the  head  fhould  be  (haved,  and  bathed  with  water  and  vine- 
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gar.  The  patient  ought  as  much  as  po liable  to  keep  in  an  eredt 
pofture,  and  not  to  he  with  his  head  too  low. 

V/hen  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or  a bilious 
conftitution,  bleeding  is  necelfary.  The  patient  may  be  bled  in  the 
jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion* 
Cupping  alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a bliller  may  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head 
that  is  moll  afFecled.  In  fame  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  bliller  the 
whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  id  lies  or  perpetual  blifters 
will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by 
gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  there  is  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain  in  the  head, 
which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives,  then 
more  powerful  purgatives  are  necelfary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes, 
refm  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  necelfary  in  this  cafe 
to  bliller  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of  the  neck 
open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a perpetual  bliller. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  lloppage  of  a running 
at  the  nofe,  the  patient  Ihould  frequently  fmell  to  a bottle  of 
volatile  falts  •,  he  may  likewife  take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will 
irritate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote  a difeharge  from  it ; as  the 
herb  maflich,  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrania , efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  generally  owing 
to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which  gentle  vomits  mull  be 
adminillered,  as  alfo  purges  of  Glauber  falts  or  jalap.  After  the 
bowels  have  been  fufficiently  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch 
bitters  as  firengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  necelfary. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger  the  pa- 
tient’s life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watching,  delirium,  & c. 
recourfe  mull  be*  had  to  opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacua- 
tions by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  exter- 
nally and  internally.  The  a Ire  died  part  may  be  rubbed  with 
Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to 
the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain. 
Proper  evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  uf« 
of  opiates*. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bpar  the  lofs  of  blood,  his  feet  ought 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukc-warm  water,  and  well  rubbed 
with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms  with  milliard  or  horferadilh 
ought  I ikewife  to  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly 
necelfary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affecting 
the  head. 


* When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  final!  doles  of 
laudanum,  the  quantity  maybe  increafed  1 have  known  a patient  in 
extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  twenty-four  flews;  but  fuch 
dofes  ought  only  to  be  adminillered  by  perfons  of  Hull. 
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When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat,  hard  labour, 
ov  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  allayed  by  cooling  me- 
dicines ; as  the  faline  draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  oi  Ward’s  offence,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a violent  head- 
ach  ; and  fo  will  aether,  when  applied  in  the  fame  manner. 

Of  the  Tooth- Ach, 

THIS  difeafe  needs  no  defer iption.  It  has  great  affinity  with 
the  rheumatifm,  and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  fhoulders  and 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obltrudled  perfpiration,  or  any  of  the 
other  caufes  of  inflammation,  from  negledling  feme  part  of  the 
ufual  coverings  of  the  head  ; or  from  fitting  with  the  head  bare 
near  an  open  window,  or  expofing  it  any  how  to  a draught  of 
cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet- 
meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  deftrudfive  to  the 
teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubftances. 
Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt 
the  enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifehief,  as 
the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets  into  it. 
Breeding  women  are  very  fubjedl  to  the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  dur- 
ing the  lirft  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach 
often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  afledling  the  gums.  In 
this  cafe,  the  teeth  are  fometimes  walled,  and  fall  out  without  any 
confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The  more  immediate  caufe  of  the 
tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mull  firfl  endeavour  to 
leffien  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  afFedled.  This  may  be  done 
by  mild  purgatives,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to 
them,  and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The 
perfpiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of 
weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre.  Vomits,  too,  have  often  an  exceeding  good  efledl  in  the 
tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind 
of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper  evacu- 
ations have  been  prenaifed  ; and  thefe  alone  will  often  effetl  the 
cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  Hill  increafe,  a fup- 
puration  may  be  expedled  ; to  promote  which,  a toafted  fig  Ihould 
be  held  between  the  gum  and  the  cheek  ; bags  filled  with  boiled 
camomile  flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  a fie  died,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth  as  the 
patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool : the  patient 
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may  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth* 
through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the 
mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm  water,  See. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  or  caufe  the 
patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For  this  purpofe,  bitter* 
hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be  chewed  ; as  gentian,  calamus 
aromaticus,  or  pellitory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root 
of  yellow  water  jlour-de-  luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may  either  be 
rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes  fays 
he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  eafe  the  tooth-ach*  It  ought  how- 
ever to  be  ufed  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots  and  feeds,  are  recommended  for  cur- 
ing the  tooth-ach  \ as  the  leaves  or  roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow 
chewed,  tobacco  imoked  or  chewed,  {laves  acre,  or  the  feeds  o£ 
muftard  chewed,  &c.  1 hefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things* 

by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of  faliva,  frequently  give  eafe  in  the 
tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  purpofe,  a little 
cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between  the  teeth  ; or  & 
piece  of  flicking  plaifter,  about  the  bignefs  of  a {hilling,  with  a 
bit  of  opium  in  the  middle,  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to  prevent  the 
flicking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where 
the  pulfation  is  moil  fenfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there 
are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be  a hol- 
low tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and  opi- 
um, put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot 
be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum  maftich,  wax* 
lead,  or  any  fubflance  that  will  flick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  ex- 
ternal air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach  than  a bliflet 
applied  between  the  fhoulders  ; or  rather  put  behind  the  ears* 
and  made  fo  large  as  to  cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

When  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impoffible  to  remove  the 
pain  without  extradlmg  it,  and,  as  a fpoilt  tooth  never  becomes 
found  again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fliould  affedt  the 
reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much  pradlifed  by 
mechanics  ; the  operation  is  not  without  danger,  and  ought  al- 
ways to  be  performed  with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with 
the  ftrudlure  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw- 
bone, or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a rotten  one*. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the  pain  chiefly 
sffedls  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  from  the  application 
of  an  artificial  magnet.  If  it  be  found  to  anfwer,  though  only  in 
particular  cafes,  it  certainly  deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with 

* This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  (Iriklng  upon  the 
teerh  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  pain  in  tii£ 
carious  tooth. 
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no  expence,  and  no  harm.  Eledlricity  has  likewife  been  recom- 
mended,  and  particular  inftruments  have  been  invented  for  fend- 
ing a (hock  through  th^  affe£led  tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain  feafons, 
as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it  by  taking  a purge 
at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  tends  to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The 
bell  method  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decoclion 
of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brufhing  and  fcrap- 
irtg  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and  unlefs  it  be  performed  with 
great  care,  does  mifchicfk 


Of  the  Ear-Ach . 

V 

THIS  dlforder  chiefly  afFecls  the  membrane  which  lines  the  in* 
fier  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  auditor ius.  It  often  occa- 
sions great  reftlefinefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Epileptic  fits* 
and  other  ccnvuifive  disorders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme 
pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  eaufes  which  pro- 
duce inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from  a hidden  fuppreffion 
of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  co- 
vered with  fweat ; or  from  worms,  or  other  infedls  getting  into 
the  ear,  or  being  bred  there  ; or  from  any  hard  body  flicking  in. 
the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of  morbific 
matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  occafions  deafnefs,.  which  is  generally  reckoned 
a favourable  fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infedls,  or  any  hard  body 
flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  remove  them 
as  foon  as  pofiible.  The  membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping 
into  the  ear,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the 
patient  fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnufF,  or  fome  flrong 
fternutatory.  If  this  fliould  not  force  out  the  body,  it  mull  be 
extradled  by  art.  I have  feen  infedls,  which  had  got  into  the 
ear,  come  put  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil,  which 
they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflammation,  it  rnufi 
be  treated  like  other  topical  inflammations,  by  a cooling  regimen, 
and  opening  medicines.  Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper. 
The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented  with  (learns  of  warm  water  j 
or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile  flowers 
may  be  applied  to  it  warm  ; or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
mnd  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the 
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car  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  wa- 
ter, or  a ftrong  decodtion  of  camomile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  cream  tartar, 
half  a drachm  of  the  latter,  and  ten  grains  of  the  former  three 
times  a-day.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  a decoction  of  barley 
and  liquorice  with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a little  of  the  vo- 
latile liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may  be  applied  to  the  ear,  and 
frequently  renewed,  till  the  abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Af- 
ter wards  the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle 
laxatives  , blifters,  or  iflues  ; but  the  difcharge  mult  not  be  fud- 
denly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 

. Fain  of  the  Stomach,  &c. 

THIS  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  xndxgeftion  ; wind  3- 
the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; fharp,  acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  ta- 
ken into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by 
worms  *,  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations*,  a tranflation  of 
gouty  matter  to  the  ftomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains  of  the  fto- 
mach and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  afflicted  with  hyiteric 
complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of 
a fedentary  and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons,  it  often  proves  fo 
extremely  obftinate  as  to  baffle  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  moft  violent  after  eating,  there 
is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  it  proceeds  from  fome  fault  either  in  the 
digeftion  or  the  food.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  heft  with  his  ftomach, 
and  fhould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a change  of  diet  does  not 
remove  the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and 
afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife  to  take 
an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other  ftomachic  bitter, 
cither  in  wine  or  water.  I have  often  known  exercife  remove  this 
complaint,  efpecially  failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or 
in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatulency,  the  pa- 
tient is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an  uneafy  deten- 
tion of  the  ftomach  after  meals.  This  is  the  moft  deplorable  dif- 
eafe,  and  is  feldom  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought 
to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on  the  ftomach, 
as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This  rule  admits  of  fome  exceptions-  Ma- 
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ny  perfons  very  much  troubled  with  wind,  have  received  great  be-, 
nefit  from  eating  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a windy  nature*. 

1 his  complaint  maylikewife  be  greatly  relieved  by  labour,  es- 
pecially digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any  kind  of  adlive  employ- 
ment by  which  the  bowels  are^alternately  compreffed  and  dilated. 
The  molt  obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with,  was  in  a per- 
fon  of  a fedentary  occupation,  whom  I advifed,  after  he  had  tried 
every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardener  ; which  he  did, 
and  has  ever  Since  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the  Swallowing 
of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they  muff  be  difcharged  by  vo- 
mit ; this  may  be  excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things, 
which  (heath  and  defend  the  ftomack  from  the  acrimony  of  its 
contents. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a transition  of  gouty 
matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflary,  as  generou  wines,  French 
brandy,  See.  Some  in  this  cafe  have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  bran- 
dy or  rum  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft  intoxica- 
ted, or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed  by  it.  It  is  impoflible  to 
^.(certain  the  quantities  neceflary  upon  thefe  occafions.  This  muft 
be  left  to  the  feelings  and  diferetion  of  the  patient.  The  Safer  way, 
however,  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  it  may  he  promoted  by  drinking  an  infuflon  of  camomile 
flowers,  or  carduus  benediBus. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  cuftoma- 
ry  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary,  efpecially  in  Sanguine 
and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open  by  mild  purgatives;  as  caftor  oil,  fenna,  &c.  When 
this  difeafe  affedls  women,  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  flop- 
page  of  the  menfes , making  an  iflue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  cf  pe- 
culiar Service. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they  muft  be  deftroy- 
ed,  or  expelled  by  means  recommended  in  the  following  fedfion  : 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  digeftion  bad, 
which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the  elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of 
lingular  fervice.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a- day. 

Perfons  affiidled  with  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy  unlefs 
they  be  taking  Some  purgative  medicines  ; thefe,  though  they  may 
give  immediate  eafe,  weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  consequently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  beft  method  is  to 
mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together.  Equal  parts  of  bark  and 
rhubarb  may  be  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  Such  quan- 
tity as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 

* Thefe  are  prepared  by  Steeping  or  Soaking  peafe  in  water,  and  af- 
terwards drying  them  in  a pot  ot  kiln  till  they  become  quite  hard.  Thep 
an  ay  be  ufed  at  pleafurp. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Of  Worms . 

THESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tania,  or  tape- 
worm ; the  teres , or  round  and  long  worm  ; and  the  afea- 
rides , or  round  or  fhort  worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
worms  found  in  the  human  body  ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms,  and 
require  aimoft  the  fame  method  of  treatment  as  thefe  already  men- 
tioned, we  (hall  notfpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints.  It  is  ge- 
nerally bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or  fmall  inteftines.  The  round 
and  long  worm  is  likewife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fomedmes  in 
the  ftomach.  The  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the 
rectum , or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occafion  a difagreeable 
itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs,  vomiting,  a dif- 
agreeable breath,  gripes,  loofenefg,  dwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoon- 
ings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a 
dry  cough,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation 
of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  perforate  the  intef- 
tines, and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  effedls  of  the  tape- 
worm are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but 
rather  more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly  attend  the  fo- 
Hum , which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape- worm,  viz.  fwoonings,  priva- 
tion of  fpeech  and  a voracious  appetite.  The  round  worms  called 
cfcarulesy  befides  an  itching  of  the  anus , caufe  fwoonings,  and  te- 
nefmus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES. -Worms  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  but 

they  are  feldom  found  except  in  relaxed  ilomachs,  where  the  di- 
geftion  is  bad.  Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 
adtive  and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe 
fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fub- 
jedl  to  worms.  There  feems  to  be  a hereditary  difpofition  in  fome 
perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the  children  of  a fami- 
ly fubietl  to  worms  of  a particular  kind.  They  feem  likewife  fre- 
quently to  be  owing  to  the  nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family, 
nurfed  by  one  woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMP  TOMS The  common  fymptoms  of  worms  are, 

palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and  at  other  times,  an  univerfal 
flu  filing  of  the  face  5 itching  of  the  nofe  ; this  ho  wever  is  doubt- 
ful, as  children  pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes;  (farting,  and  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth  in  deep  *,  dwelling  of  the  upper  lip  ; the  appetite 
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fometimes  bad,  at  ether  times  quite  voracious;  loofenefs  ; a four  or 
flunking  breath ; a hard  fwelied  belly;  great  third;  the  urine 
frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh  colour;  griping,  or  colic 
pains;  an  involuntary  difcharge  of falwa , efpecially  when  aileep  ; 
frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  puHe; 
palpitations  of  the  heart;  fwoonings  ; drowfinefs  ; cold  fweats; 
pally ; epileptic  fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  nervous 
fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the 
influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refem- 
feling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm. 

I lately  faw  feme  very  furprifing  effects  of  worms  in  a girl  a- 
bout  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for  whole  hours  as  if  dead. 
She  at  laft  expired,  and,  upon  opening  her  body,  a number  of  the 
teres , or  long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were 
confiderably  inflamed  ; and  what  anatomifts  call  an  intus  fufeeptio , 
or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  another,  had  taken 
place  in  no  lefs  than  four  different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal.* 

MEDICINE.— — Though  numberiefs  medicines  are  extolled  for 
expelling  and  killing  worms, f yet  no  difeafe  more  frequently 
.baffles  the  phy  fician’s  fkill.  In  general,  the  meft  proper  medicines 
for  their  expulfion  are  ftrong  purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their 
breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good 
wine. 

The  bed  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel.  Five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with  fix  or  feven  of  the  lat- 
ter, mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a 
dole.  It  will  be  proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dole  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a 
week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days, 
the  patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  mixed  with  fyrup  or  honey. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may  make  ufe  of  the 
bitter  purgatives  ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tindfure  of  fenna,*and 
rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for  expelling 
worms.  An  ounce  of  fallad  oil  and  a table- fpoonfui  of  common 
fait  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day  or  often- 
er,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of 
tiling  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfters  fweetened  with  fugar  or  ho- 

* That  worms  exifbin  the  human  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; and 
that  they  mud  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally  certain  : 
but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The  idea  that  worms 
occafion  many  dii'eafes,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  profeffed  worm- 
doctors  of  impofmg  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  doing  much  mif- 
chief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe,  and  liberally  throw  in  their  am 
tidotes,  which  generally  conuft  of  firong  drafiic  purges  : I have  known 
thefe  given  in  delicate  conftitutions  to  the  definition  of  the  patient, 
where  there  was  not  the  lead  fymptom  of  worms. 

f A medical  writer,  of  the  prefent  age,  has  enumerated  upwards  e-f 
fifty  Britiih  plants,  ail  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling  worms. 
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itey,  arc  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  fliort  round  worms 
called  afco.videsy  and  likewife  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling 
worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As  this  water  is  impregnated  with 
fulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  mult  be  a good 
medicine  in  this  cafe  ; which  is  found  to  be  a fa£b  Many  prac- 
titioners give  dour  of  luiphur  in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great 
fuecefs.  It  fbouid  be  made  into  an  eledhiarv  with  honey  or  treacle/ 
and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  fea-water  may  be 
ufed.  If  fea-water  cannot  be  had,  common  fait  diflolved  in  wa- 
ter may  be  drank.  I have  often  fee  1:1  this  ufed  by  country  nurfcs 
with  very  good  effedfc.  Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken  over 
night,  and  the  fait-water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed  again,  if  the  fto- 
mach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  ; to  prevent  which,  we  would  re- 
commend the  bark.  Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  Port  wine  three  or  four  times  a~day,  after 
the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good 
for  this  purpofe,  or  a table- fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Xnfuflons  or  decodtions  of  bitter  herbs  may 
likewife  be  drank;  as  the  mfuuons  of  tanfy,  water  trefoil,  camo- 
mile-flowers. tops  of  wormwood,  the  lefier  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains  of  rhubarb,  five 
of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup 
cr  honey,  and  given  in  the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the 
houfe  all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated 
twice  a-week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days* 
the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of  powdered  tin,  and  ten  grains  of 
sethiops  mineral  in  a fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe 
mufl  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, 

BiiTet  fays,  the  great  baffard  black  hellebore,  or  bear’s  foot,  is  a 
moft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round  worms.  He  orders 
the  decodlion  of  about  a drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fif- 
teen grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  be- 
tween four  and  feven  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves,  made  into  a 
fyrup,  with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almofit  the  only  medicine  lie  has  ufed 
for  round  worms  for  three  years  pall.  Before  preffing  out  the: 
juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves  with  vinegar,  which  corredfis 
the  medicine.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or 
two  next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  the fe  big  bellies,  which  in  children  tire 
commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms,  quite  removed,  by  giving 
them  white  foap  in  their  pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and 
rue,  are  all  againll  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  We 
might  here  mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  in- 
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tenia]  ufe,  as  the  cabbage-bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin, 
and  the  purges  of  jalap  and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful  medicine. 
It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcammony,  and  calomel, 
with  as  much  double-refined  fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all 
the  other  ingredients.  Thefe  mull  be  well  mixed  together,  and  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a child,  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm 
for  a dole*. 

Parents,  who  would  preferve  their  children  from  worms,  ought 
to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open  air  ; to  take  care  that 
their  food  be  wholefome  and  fufficiently  folid  ; and  as  far  as  pof- 
fible.  to  prevent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafliy  fruits. 
It  will  not  be  arnifs  to  allow  a child  who  is  fubjedt  to  \orms,  a 
glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals;  as  every  tiling  that  braces  and 
ftrfcngthens  the  ftomach,  is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expel- 
ling thefe  verminf. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


Of  the  Jaundice . 

THIS  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  which 
appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole  fkin  puts  on  a yellow 
appearance.  The  urine  too  is  of  a fafxron  hue,  and  dies  a white 
cloth  of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  dif- 
eafe called  the  black  jaundice. 

CAUSES. — —The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice  is  an  ob- 
ftrudfion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafional  caufes  -are,  the  bites 
of  poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or 
hyiteric  colic ; violent  paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  pur- 
ges or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being  prema- 
turely Hopped  by  aftringent  medicines.  In  infants,  it  is  often  occa- 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this  was  long  kept  afecret 

©n  the  continent ; it  was  lately  purchased  by  the  French  King,  and  will 

be  foil:  d under  the  article  Powder , in  the  Appendix. 

♦ 

t It  is  neceflary  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who  buy  cakes,  pow- 
ders, and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random,  from  quacks,  and  give 
them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The  principal  ingredient 
in  molt  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled 
with.  I lately  law  a (hocking  inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  A 
girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling 
quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation.  She  immediately  (welled,  and  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 
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fioned  by  the  mecenium  not  being  fufficiently  purged  off.  Pregnant 
women  are  very  fubjeEt  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feveral 
kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold*  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations, as  the  raenfes,  the  piles,  iffues,  &c.  will  oceafxon  the 
jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  firft  complains  of  exeeffive 

wearinefs,  and  has  great  averlion  to  every  kind  of  motion.  His 
{kin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking 
pain  over  the  whole  body.  The  (tools  are  of  a whitifh  or  clay  co- 
lour, and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breath- 
ing is  difficult,  and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual  load  or 
oppreffion  on  his  bread.  There  is  a heat  in  the  noftrils,  a bitter 
tafte  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  (icknefs  at  the  ftomach,  \o* 
uniting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indigedion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  complicated  with  no 
other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous  ; but  in  old  people,  where 
it  continues  long,  returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the 
dropfy,  or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  be  cool,  light,  and  diluting, 

confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vegetables  ; as  apples 
boiled  or  roaded,  dewed  prunes,  preferved  plumbs,  boiled  fpinage, 
&c.  Veal  or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very  pro- 
per. Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almoft  wholly  for  fome  days 
on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fhould  be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened 
with  honey,  or  decodfions  of  cool  opening  vegetables  | or  mar  (li- 
ma How  roots,  with  liquorice,  See. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear,  either 
on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; walking,  running,  and  even  jump- 
ing, are  likewife  proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain, 
and  there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been 
often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after  medicines  had 
proved  ineffectual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaundice.  The  dif- 
eafe is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary  life,  joined  to  a dull  me- 
lancholy difpofition.  Whatever  therefore  tends  to  promote  the 
circulation,  and  to  cheer  the  fpirits,  muff  have  a good  effedf ; as 
dancing,  laughing,  finging,  & c. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full  fanguine 

habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide  about  the  region  of 
the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  After  this  a vomit  muff  be 
adminiftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obffinate,  it  may  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the 
jaundice  than  vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  in- 
flammation. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a 
fiifficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water.  The  body  muff  likewife  be 
kept  open  by  taking  a fufficient  quantity  of  Caffile  foap,  or  the 
pills  for  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  appendix. 
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Fomenting  the  parts:  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach  and’ liver;* 
and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flefh-brufh,  are  like  wife 
beneficial';,  but  it  is  ft  ill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath 
of  warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently^ 
and  fliould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his  ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the  jaun- 
dice ; as  lice,  millepedes,  8&c-  But  thefe  do  more  harm  than  good,, 
as  people  truft  to  them,  and  neglect  more  valuable  medicines  , 
befides,  they  are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce' 
any  effects.  People  always  expect  that  fuch  things  fliould  aft  as 
charms,  and  confequently  feldom  perfi.it  in  the  ufe^of  them.  Vo- 
mits, purges,  fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 
the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple  difeafe  y and  when  complicated 
with  the  dropfy,  a fchirrous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints,  it* 
is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means.. 

Numberlefs  British  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  this  drf~ 
eafe.  The  author  of-  Meddcmut  Britanm-ccr mentions  near  a hun- 
dred, all-  famous  ibr'Guroigt  the  laundice.-  The  difeafe  often  goes- 
off  of  its-  owm accord  -j:  in- which,  ca fe, . the  Ibft  medicine  is  always- 
faid  to  have  performed  ths'cure^  Bhave  feem  confiderable  benefit,, 
in  a very  obftfnafct*  jauri&icey  from-  a*  deeoftiom  of  hempfeed.  Four 
ounces  of  the  feed:  maw  be  boiled  iintwo  Ehgliflh  quarts  of  ale,  and 
fweetened  with:  coanfe  fugan.  The*  dofe  is  half  an  Snglifh  pint 
every  morning-;-  Ifmay  lie  continued-  for  eight  or  nine  clays. 

I have  like  wife  known-  Harrow-gate  fulphur  water  cure  a jaun- 
dice of  very  long  ftandihg;  R fliould-  be  ufed'  for  feme  weeks,  and! 
the  patient  both  drink,  andi battle,. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a- very  proper  medicine  in  trie  jaundice, 
A drachm- of  it  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning  in  a cup  of 
tea  or  water-gruel.  If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  her 
increafed.  A very  obflinate  jaundice  has-been  cured  by  fwallow- 
ing  raw  eggs. 

Perfons  fubjeft  to  the  jaundice  ought  to-  take  as  much  exercife 
as  po flible 5 v?.nd- to  avoid,  all  heating  and  aflringent  aliments. 
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Qj f the  D)'cpfy»~ 

dropfy  is  a preternatural  dwelling  of  the  whole  Body,  or 
| 1 feme  part  of  it,  occafioned  by  a collection  of  watery  humour. 
It  is  diftingulhed  by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affec- 
ted, as  the  anfjarca , or  a colleftion  of  water  under  the  fkin  ; the 
afeites , or  a colleftion  of  water  in  the  belly  *,  the  hydrops  pectoris:^  or 
dropfy  of  the  bread  ; the  hydrocephalus , or  dropfy  of  the  brain; 
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CAUSES.— — The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  hereditary  dif- 
pofition.  It  may  proceed  from  drinking  ardent  i pints,  or  other 
ffrong  liquors.  It  is  true  almoff  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers 
die  of  a dropfy.  ITence  it  is  jufUy  reckoned  among  the  difeafes  of 
rhe  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  excefiivc  evacuations,  as 
frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  ffrong  purges  often  repeated,  fre- 
quent falivations,  See.  The  hidden  ffoppag.c  of  cufiomary  or  ne- 
ceffary  evacuations,  as  the  -menfk,  the  hemorrhoids.  Tuxes  of  the 
belly,  See.  may  likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafionsd  by  drinking  large  quantities 
of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  .-when  -fee  body  was  heated  by  vio- 
lent exercife.  A low,  danrn,  or  marfh-y  Situation  -is  likewife  a fre- 
quent  caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafelu  moift,  flat,  fen- 
qy  countries.  ft  may  Tfo  be  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor 
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"watery  diet,  or  ©f  viieous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is 
-often  the  efledt  of  other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a fchirrus  of 
die  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfen- 
•tery,,an  empyema,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  what- 
ever ebffructs  the  perfpiration,  or  prevents  the  blood  from  being 
duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. — — — ' 1 he  anafarca  generally  begins-  with  a iwel- 
ling  of. the  feedand  ancles  towards  night,  whichifor  foine  time  drff 
-appears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening,  the  parts,  if  prefled  with 
■the  finger,  will  pit.  The  f welling  gradually  afeends,  and  occupies 
die  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms  and  die  head.  -Afterwards  the 
•breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  -urine  is  in  Yimh  quantity*,  and  the 
diirii  great ; the  bodr  is  hooicL  -and  -the  merfifiratlon  Is  ereativ 
•cbftrucled.  To  thefe  fucceed  -torpor,  heavineis,  a far  vaftin 
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'sever,  and  &4ro.ubIefome  cough.  This  M;Is  generally  a fetalfyurj 
-tom,  as  itjhows  that  the  lungs  stre  affected. 

In  an  afeiirs , feefides  die.  abo-ve  Symptoms,  thereis  a IwGKng  of 
die  belly,  and  often  a duct uation,  which  may  be  perceived  by 
linking  the  belly  on  one  fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand 
‘on  the  cppofite.  This  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a tympany  by  the 
weight  of  the  {welling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluctuation.  When  the 
‘anafarca  and  n fates  are  combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  Even 
a Ample  a f cites  feldoin  admits  of  a radical  cure.  A 1 mo  ft  all  that, 
-can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water  by  tapping,  which  ifeidom  af- 
fords more  than  a temporary  relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  tlx©  patient  is  young 
and  ffrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to  hope  for  a cure,  efpecially 
if  medicine  be  given  early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an 
Irregular  ora  fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fill  peel  that 
•the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  there  is  great 
ground  to  fear  that  the  coiifequeHces  will  proVe  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muff,  abltain.,  as  much  as  poifible, 

from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery  liquors., and  muff  quench 
Skis  thin*  with  muff  arm- whey,  or  acids,  asj  nice  -o  i lemons,  ©cs  nges* 
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torrel,  or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a dimulat> 
ing  diuretic  quality,  as  toaded  bread,  the  flelh  of  birds,  or  other 
wild  animals  roaded  ; pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  gar- 
lic, muftard,  onions,  crefles,  horfe-radifh,  rocambole,  ftialot,  &c. 
He  may  alio  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a little  brandy.  This 
is  not  only  nourilhing  but  tends  to  quench  third.  Some  have 
been  actually  cured  of  a dropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  all  li- 
quids, and  living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above. 
If  the  patient  muff  have  drink,  the  Spa- water,  or  Rhenifh  wine, 
with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it,  are  the  bed. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greated  importance  in  a dropfy.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to  continue  thefe 
exercifes  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  is  not  abje  to  walk  or  labour, 
he  mud  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more  violent 
the  motion,  fo  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed 
ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry. 
If  he  lives  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry 
one,  and,  if  podible,  into  a warmer  climate.  In  a word,  every 
method  fhould  be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace 
the  folids.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  like  wife  be  proper  to  rub  the 
patient’s  body,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with  a hard  cloth,  or  the 
llefh-brufh ; and  he  ought  condantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his  conditution 

'good,  and  the  difeafehas  come  on  fuddenly,  it  may  generally  be 
removed  by  drong  vomits,  brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as 
promote  a difcharge  by  fweat  and  urine.*  For  an  adult,  half  a 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oyxmel 
of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  necedary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between  the  dofes. 
The  patient  mud  not  drink  much  after  taking  the  vomit,  other- 
wife  he  dedroys  its  edefl.  A cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be 
fufficient  to  work  it  off. 

Between  each  vomit  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days,  the  pa- 
tient  may  take  the  following  purge  : Jalap  in  powder,  haif  a 
drachm,  cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms,  calomel,  fix  grains.  1 hefe 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  ta- 
ken early  in  the  morning.  The  lels  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the 
better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he  may  take  £icw  and  then  a clip 
of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  iikewife  take  every  night  at  bed-time  the  fol- 
lowing bolus:  To  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor  add  one  grain 

' * Anafarca  in  young  people  has  fometimes  been  cured  by  bleeding, 
when  the  pulfe  has  been  full  and  ftrong;  but  in  afcites,  which  molt  ge- 
nerally comes  on  at  an  advanced  period  of  Life,  when  the  conditution  is 
coniiderably  impaired,  frequently  by  an  irregular  mode  of  life,  bleed- 
/ ing  appears  to  be  improper,  and  even  in  afcites,  when  the  patient 
has  been  young,  I have  feen  this  evacuaticiy  ufed  early  with  manifeif 
jdifad vantage.  * (I.  C ) 
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of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fuf&cient  to 
make  them  into  a bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle 
fvveat,  which  fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and  then 
a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of 
hartfhorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion 
•may  likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day  : 

Take  juniper  berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe-radifti,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  allies  of  broom  half  a pound  ; infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  Rhenifh  wine  or  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards 
{train  off  the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may  ufe 
the  decodtion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and  fudorific. 

I have  known  an  obftinate  anafarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the 
afires  of  broom  in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropfy,  if  the 
conffitution  be  good  ; but  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad 
habit,  or  anunijpund  ft  ate  of  the  vifcera,  mercury  fliould  be  ufed  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  ftrength  fupported  by  warm  and  nou- 
rifhing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  fupported  by  nitre. 
Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman  who  was  cured  of  a drop- 
fy by  taking  a drachm  of  nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale, 
after  fhe  had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills 
is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it,  with  a Tem- 
ple of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinna- 
mon-water. Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonFul  of  unbruifed  muftard-feed 
taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Englifh  pint 
of  the  decoction  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it,  has  perform- 
ed a cure  after  other  powerful  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  from  cream  of  tartar  in  this 
difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difeharges  by  {tool  and  urine,  and  will  at 
leaft  palliate,  if  it  does  not  perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  be- 
gin by  taking  an  ounce  every  fccond  or  third  day,  and  may  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once, 
but  divided  into  three  or  four  doles. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the  deco£lion  of 
feneka-root,  as  directed  above ; or  he  may  take  two  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  in  a cup  of  wine- whey  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  To  promote  a difeharge  of  urine,  the  following  infu- 
non  of  the  London  hofpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms  ; dried  fquills,  rhubarb, 
and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a drachm;  cinnamon  in  pow- 
der, three  drachms  ; fait  of  worm-wood,  a drachm  and  a hall  ; 
infufe  iu  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock-wine,  and  when  fit 
for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

In  th t anafarca  it  is  nfual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and  legs-  By  tins 
means3  the  water  is  often  difeharged  ; but  the  operator  mull  be 
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cautious  not  to  make  the  incifioris  too  deep  : they  ought  barely  to 
pierce  through  the  (kin,  and  efpeeial  care  mull  be  taken.,  by  fpi- 
rituous  fomentations  and  proper  digefiives,  to  prevent  a gan- 
grene. 

In  an  afeites , when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently  and  fpeedily 
give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines,  the  water  ought  to 
be  let  off  by  tapping.  This  is  a very  Ample  and  fafe  operation, 
and-  would  often  fucceed  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time,  before 
the  fyftem  become  too  much  debilitated.* 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  on 
a courfe  of  llrengthening  medicines;  as  the  bark;  the  elixir  of 
vitriol ; warm  aromatics,  with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  in- 
fufed  in  wine,  and  inch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nou- 
rifhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter ; 
and  he  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  lie  can  bear  without  fa- 
tigue. He  fhould  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  daily  ufe  the 
fleih-brufh. 


C II  A P T E E XL. 


Of  the  Gout . 

TO  difeafe  (hows  the  imperfection  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  ad- 
^ vantages  of  temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  lights 
than  the  gout.  Excels  and  idleness  are  the  true  fonrees  from 
whence  it  origirially  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  it  mufl  be 
aBive  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  principal  caufes  of 
the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contribute  to  bring  on  the 
ciforder  in  thofe  who  are  not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofc 
who  are  fuhjecf  to  it ; as  intenfe  ftudy  ; too  free  an  ufe  of  acidu- 
lated liouors  night- watching  s grief  or  Hheafinefs  of  mind  ; an 
obftruTion  or  defect  of  any  of  tlie  cuftornary  difeharges,  as  the 
mewfejy  fwdating  of  the  feet,  perfpiration,  Ac. 

S YMPTOMS. A fit  is  generally  preceded  by  indigeftion* 

drowfinefs,  belching  of  wind,  a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and 
fometimes  vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
dejebtion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a ie ro- 
tation as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  palling  down  the  thigh.  The 

* Tire  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moil  people,  and 
thev  with  to  try  every  thins;  before  they  have  recoin  fe  to  it.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  tapping  fo  feklorn  fucceeds  to  our  with.  I have  had  a patient 
who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  feveral  years,  and  who  .11  fed 
to  eat  her  d i n n e r as  w e i i a ft  e r t h e o p e r a t i o n , a s i f n o t h i n g had  h nppe  n 
ed.  hhe  died  at  fall  rather  worn  out  by  age  than  by  the  difeafe. 
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appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and 
there  is  a flight  pain  in  palling  urine,  and  fometimes  an  involun- 
tary {bedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more 
violent,  efpecially  upon  the  near  approach  of  a fit  ; and  fome  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ulhers  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the  fit 
be  ^ if  the  fever  be  flrort  and  (harp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife,  if 
it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But 
this  obfervation  can  only  hold  wkh  reipe£t  to  very  regular  fits  of 
the  fdut. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes'  its  attack  in  the  fprin-g,  or  be- 
ginning of  winter,  in  the  following  manner  : About  two  or  three 
in  the  morning,  the  patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe, 
fometimes-  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  dr  calf  of  the 
leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a feufation  as  if  cold  water 
Were  poured  upon  the'  part,  which  is  fuccceded  by  a {hivering:, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,-  Afterwards  the  pain  increafes,  and 
fixing  among  the  final!-  bones-  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels  .all  the 
different  kinds  of  tortnrey  as  if  the  part  were  ftretched,  burnt, 
Squeezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces,  &cv  The  part  at  length  be- 
comes fo  exquilitely  fenfiMey  shat  tibe  patient  cannot  bear  to  have 
it  touched,  or  even  fuller  any  perfon  to-  walk  aerofs-  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exqraifite'  torture  for  twenty-four 
hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming. on  of  the  fit : he  then  becomes 
eafier,  the  part  begins  to  fweli,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with 
a little  moifture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afieep',  and  generally 
falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  Thid'  terminated  the  fir  if  pa- 
re xyfm,  a number  of  which  confUtutes  a fit  of  the  gout ; which 
is  longer  or  fliorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrength,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and  e after  in  the 
morning:.  The  paroxyfms  generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at 
length  the  difeafe  is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the 
other  evacuations,  ha  fome  patients,  a few  days;  in  others,  weeks, 
and  in  fome,  months'  are  required  to  finilh  the  fit.  Thhfe  whom 
age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated,  fcldona 
wet  free  from  it  before  the  approach  of  furomer,  and  fometimes- 

rD  r a j 

sot  till  it  be  pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN". -No  medicines  yet  known  will  cure  the  gout  % 

we  (hall  confine  our  obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his  diet  ought  to 
be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a diluting  nature  ; but  where 
the  conftitution  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accu homed  to 
live  high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe,,  he 
mult  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhou-ld  take  frequently  a 
cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is 
a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  perfpiration 
without  greatly  beating  the  patient.  It  will  an  fiver  this  purpofo 
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better,  if  a tea-fpoonful  of fal  volatile  oieofum , or  fpirits  of  harfcf- 
horn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  pro- 
per, to  give  at  bed-time,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  timffure  of 
guaiacum  in  a large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will  great- 
ly promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  moll  faie  and  efficacious  method  of  difcharging  the  gou- 
ty matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  ail  means, 
especially  in  the  affedted  part.  For  this  purpofe,  the  leg  and  foot 
fhould  be  wrapt  in  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  latl  feems  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of  Lancafhire 
look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a 
.great  quantity  of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  afledfed,  and  cover  it 
with  a {kin  of  foft  drefled  leather.  This  they  fuffer  to  continue 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes  for  a fortnight  or  three- 
weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I never  knew  any  ex- 
ternal application  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I have  often  feen 
it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  were  very  great, 
with  violent  pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by 
it  in  a few  days.  The  wool  is  generally  greafed,  and  carded  or 
combed.  They  choofe  ihe  fofteft  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom 
or  never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy  during  the  fit.  Eve- 
ry thing  that  affedts  the  mind  diilurbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to 
throw  the  gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications 
that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not  cure 
the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more  dangerous  part 
of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the  gout  is  Na- 
ture’s method  of  removing  fomething  that  might  prove  diftruc- 
tive  to  the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do,  with  fafety,  is  to  promote 
her  intentions,  and  affifl:  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  her  own 
way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  {tool,  &c.  are  likewife  to  be  ufed 
with  caution  ; they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  by  weakening  the  patient,  prolong  the  fit:  but,  where 
the  conftitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  bo- 
dy gently  open  by  diet,  or  even  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  tilings  will  indeed  fborten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and  fome 
will  drive  it  off  altogether  ; but  nothing  has  yet  been  found  which 
will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the  patient.  In  pain,  we  eagerly  grafp 
at  any  thing  that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo  many 
infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why 
fuch  numbers  have  loff  thpir  lives  by  the  life  of  them.  It  would  be 
as  prudent  to  flop  the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them  in- 
to the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  ail  ef- 
fort of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe  as  the  for- 
mer, and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain  is  very  great,  and  the  patient  refllefs,  thirty  or 
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forty  drops  of  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of 
ihe  lymptoms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the  pain, 
procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward  the  crifes  of  the 
difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gentle  dofe  or 
two  of  the  bitter  tincfure  of  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  warm  ftc- 
machic  purge.  He  fhould  alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic 
bitters  in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  bark  with  cinnamon,  Virginian, 
fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at  this  time  fhould  be 
light,  but  nouriihing,  and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many  things 
:owards  preventing  a return  of  the  diforder,  or  rendering  the 
ft,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs  fevere.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
oe  attempted  by  medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout 
kept  off  for  feveral  years  by  the  bark  and  other  aftringent  medi- 
cines ; but,  in  all  the  cafes,  where  I had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried, 
:he  perfons  died  fuddenly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  for  want  of  a re- 
gular fit  of  the  gout,  which,  to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the  decline 
:>f  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of  the  gout  by  me- 
dicine, yet  if  the  conllitution  can  be  fo  changed  by  diet  and  ex- 
ercife, as  to  leffen  or  totally  prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can 
ae  no  danger  in  following  fuch  a courfe.  The  whole  habit  may 
ae  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe  ; 
md  thofe  only  who  have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  fuch  a 
courfe,  have  reafon  to  expehf  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  preventing  the 
gout,  is  as  follows  : In  the  firft  place,  univerfal  temperance.  In  the 
next  place,  fufficient  exercife *.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering 
about  in  an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe 
anly  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep  them  fo.  Go- 
ing early  to  bed,,  and  riling  betimes,  are  alfo  of  great  importance* 
It  is  like  wife,  proper  to  avoid  night-ftudies,  and  all  intenfe  thought. 
Fhe  fupper  fhould  be  light,  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong  liquors* 
sfpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  be  avoided. 

We.  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  magnefta  alba  and 
rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and  autumn  ; and  afterwards  a 
conrfe  of  ftomachic  bitters,  as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  in- 
:ufion  of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a deco£tion  of  burdock 
■oot,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome  bitter 
hat  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or 
Tree  weeks  in  March  and  Ohlober  twice  a-day.  An  iffue  or  per- 
petual blifter  has  a great  tendency  to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe 

* Some  make  a Secret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufetdar  exercife.  This 
ecret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  who  ftrongly  recommends  that 
node  of  cure  ; and  whoever  will  Submit  co  it,  in  the  fulleft  extent,  may 
xpeft  to  reap  Solid  and  permanent  advantages. 
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were  more  generally  ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not 
only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies.  Such 
as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing 
and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  aigeftion,  and  invigo- 
rates the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a regular  fit  of 
the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extremities,  and  falls  on  fome  of 
the  internal  parts,  proper  applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become 
abfolutely  neceflary.  When  the  gout  afiedfs  the  head,  the  pain  of 
the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difappears,  while  either  fevere 
head-ach,  drowfinefs,  trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  deli- 
rium come  on.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreflion,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If  it  attacks  the  ftomach, 
extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting,  anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigaftric  region, 
and  total  lofs  of  ftrength  will  fucceecl. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every  method  muft 
be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They  muft  be  frequently  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Blifters 
ought  likewiie  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs. 
Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  neceflary,  and  warm  ftoma- 
chie  purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part, 
if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be  very  careful 
not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  ftomach  with  a feiife  of  cold,  the  moft  warm 
cordials  are  neceflary  ; as  ftrong  wine  boiled  up  wich  cinnamon 
or  other  fpices  *,  cinnamon  water;  peppermint-water;  and  even 
brandy  or  rum.  The  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour 
to  promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ; and  if  he  fhould 
be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
camomile  tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates  gravel-pains, 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a deco£lion  of  marfh-maliows, 
and  to  have  the  parts  fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient 
clyfter  ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If 
the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  deco&ion. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very  attentive  to  any 
complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  about  the  time  when  they 
have  reafon  to  expert  a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
other  diforders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them,  and  treated  im- 
properly, is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe,  to  the  great 
danger  of  life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their  conftitution 
or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon  to  expedt  it,  ought  to  be  very 
circumfpe£t  with  regard  to  its  firft  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by 
wrong  condu£l  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  pro- 
per courfe,  the  patient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented 
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W^?ii^Caf'nC^S’  cou§frs>  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; and 
*o  fall  at  laft  a vi&im  to  its  attack  upon  feme  of  the  more  nobig 
parts. 


Of  the  Rheumatifm . 

THIS  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout.  It  generally 
attacks  the  jomts  with  exquifite  pain,  and  is  fometimes  attended 
with  inflammation  and  fwelling.  It  is  moll  common  in  the  fpring 
and  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguiflied  into 

aCnA??OT7Cehr0niC^,0r  rheumatifm  with  and  without  a fever. 

L.AUbhb.— The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are  frequently  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  viz.  an  obftruaed  perfpi- 
ration,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sud- 
den changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  mod  extraor- 
dinary cafe  of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever  faw,  where  almoft  every 
joint  of  the  body  was  diftorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to  work  one 
part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in  the  water. 
Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have  likewife  been  brought  on  by  peiv 
Ions  not  accuftomed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet. 
I he  fame  effects  are  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  fitting 
or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in  the  night,  by  exceffive 
evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  difcharges.  It  is  often 

the  effect  of  chronic  difeafes,  as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues  venerea , obfti- 
nate autumnal  agues,  &c. 

, The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marffiy  countries.  It 
is  moft  common  among  the  poorer  fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill 
Ciothed,  hve  in  low  damp  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome 
food,  which  contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafffy  di~ 

SYMPTOMS.- -The  acute  rheumatifm  commonly  begins 

with  wearmefs,  Ihiyenng,  a quick  pulfe,  reftlefi'nefs,  thirft,  and 
ocher  fymptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of 
«)ing  pains,  which  mcreafe  by  the  leaft  motion.  Thefe  at  length 
bx  m the  joints  which  are  often  affixed  with  fwelling  and  in- 
nammation.  If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the 
lame  appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm,  the  treatment  of  the  patient  is  near- 
ly the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory  fever.  If  he  be  youncr 
and  ftrong,  bleeding  is  neceffary,  which  may  be  repeated  accord” 
ing  to  the  exigences  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open 
by  emoihent  clyfters,  or  cool  opening  liquors  ; as  decotfions  of- 

!nrnnnij\Creon?  °f  tarta.r  whe3,>  fenua  tea,  a"d  the  like.  The  di- 
* fliou.d  be  light,  and  m fmall  quantity,  conlifting  chiefly  of 
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recited  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken  broth.  After  the  fe- 
ver i(h  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain  ftill  continues,  the  patient 
mult  keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpiration  ; 
as  wine-whey,  with  fpiritus  Minder  er:>  & c He  may  like  wife  take, 
for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a drachm 
of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a diaehm  of  gum  guaiacum  in 
powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often  an  exceed- 
ing good  effedt.  The  patient  may  either  be  put  into  a bath  of 
warm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts 
affected.  Great  care  muff  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after 
bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined  to  fome  particular 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  fhoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There 
is  feldom  any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life  are  molt  fubjedt  to  the  chronic  rheumatifm.  In 
fuch  patients,  it  often  proves  extremely  obftinate,  and  fometimes 
incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  (hould  be  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet,  as  (tewed  prunes, 
coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofeberries  boiled  in  milk,  is  molt 
proper.  Arbufchnot  fays,  <£  If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the 
rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey and  adds,  “ that  he  knew  a 
perfon  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any 
otheT  method  but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.’'’  He  fays,  “ that 
cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have  often  experienced, 
but  found  it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined  with  gum  guai- 
acum, as  already  directed.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  may  take  the 
dofe  formerly  mentioned  twice-a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  volatile  tindture  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed  time,  in  wine- 
whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or  longer,  if  the  cafe 
proves  obftinate,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought 
then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the: 
fame  time  leeches  ora  blifter  may  be  applied  to  the  part  afiedted. 
What  I have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,, 
an  obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm plaijier  *.  I have: 
likewife  known  a plaifter  of  Burgundy  pitch  worn  for  fome  time 
on  the  part  affedted,  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, of  Edinburgh,  fays  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obftinate. 
rheumatic  pains,  by  rubbing  the  part  affedted  with  tindture  of  can-  1 
tharides.  When  the  common  tindture  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufet 
it  of  a double  or  treble  ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affedter 


# See  appendix,  Warm  Plaifier. 
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is  often  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  application 
of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  medicines  for  fome 
time,  yet  they  ought  dill  to  be  perfided  in.  Perfons  fubject  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  account  in 
ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  immediately  affected  with  the 
difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in 
this  refpe£t,  that  the  mod  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  is  when  the  patient  is  mod  free  from  the  diforder. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expenfe,  I recommend  the  warm 
baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to 
my  knowledge,  cured  very  obdinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always 
fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  compli- 
cated with  fcorbutic  complaints,  vrhich  is  not  feldom  the  cafe, 
the  Harrowgate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  proper.  They 
fhouH  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a warm  bath. 

Several  of  our  own  domedic  plants  may  be  ufed  with  advan- 
tage in  the  rheumatifm.  One  of  the  bed  is  white  miiftard.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  in  a giafs  of  water  or  fmall  wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  iike- 
wife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or 
ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile,  and  feve- 
ral  other  bitters  are  beneficial,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  way. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be  taken  tor 
a confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this 
difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure;  whereas, 
nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their  effe£t,  were  they  duly 
perfided  in.  W ant  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one 
xeafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures  the  rheuma- 
tifm. We  alfo  recommend  riding  on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flan- 
nel next  the  tkin.  Iflues  are  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic 
cafes.  If  the  pain  affefts  the  thoulders,  an  iflue  may  be  made  in 
the  arm  ; but  if  it  affedts  the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put  in  the  leg 
©r  thigh. 

Perions  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjedt  to  rheumatic 
complaints.  The  bed  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  bitters  and  mild 
purgatives.  Thefe  may  either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as 
the  patient  inclines.  An  ounce  of  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rhu- 
barb in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  ; and  one, 
two,  or  three  wine  glades  of  it  taken  daily,  as  (hall  be  found  necef- 
lary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the  bark 
itfelf  proves  fufficiently  purgative,  the  rheubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubject  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheumatifm  ought 
to  make  choife  of  a dry,  warm  fituation  to  avoid  the  night- air, 
wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as  much  as  podible.  Their  clothing 
fhould  be  warm  ; they  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their  (kin,  and 
make  frequent  ufe  of  the  fkdi-brufh. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

^I  he  Scurvy 

_ ’ toa2LjnSl^^atr!cS>  efPee!a,iy  ™ 

of  ftagnating  water.  Sedentary  peoV  ^afities 

pofition,  are  moil  fubjeft  to  ip  7 proves  offen  feaU  "fn 7 d‘f' 
Cng  voyages,  particulariy  in  ftips  that  are  ‘ 1 fdtaI  t0  P*iIors  on 

S: w m""  t“p"  - whJ 

« Js  »» »<«. 

jy  in  degree.  Wl.at  is  called  he  7.  ^ ^ an0ther  chief* 

nttended  with  thofe  highly  mitnd  f fcurv}'>  however,  is  feldom 

tients  who  have  b en  Ion J K >3  V 7^  in  pa' 

ra tiler  owing  to  confined  fir  ^ of  ex  ST  3*3’  ™ 
and  the  unwholefome  food  eaten  hv  f -i  rcife’  f<-arc,ty  of  water, 
to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the  difeafe.  °"  °"S  V°yageS>  than 

the^ng  u|S07feiw7or77oyktdCPHfi0ned  by C°Id’  ™oilt  air S hY 
food  that  is  hard  of  dieeftion  am)  "ff  Pr°vl*'ons>  or  any  kind  of 
alfo  proceed  of  "a  noriftlme«-  It  may 

menjes,  the  haemorrhoidaf  flux  &c  evacuations  ; as  the 

hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a Jr  lS„fo™«  owing  to  a 
latent  diforrier.  Grief  fear  W nrh  ^ ,mai /£3u^e  Wl11  excite  the 
great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  ' ^ epre®n&  Paffi°ns,  have  a 
obfervation  hjlds  t h 1^“  nffi  o?  £“  Ft  V ^ ^ 
mg  j the  want  of  proper  «ereife.  ^,2  ^”I,nef8t  badcIod»- 

f0S YM°PTOMSeafe  t)iCh7r7y  th“e,rbody?Wh0!ef°me 

-efs,  Wea” 

tion  ; rotcennefs  of  the  Hums  wJ-d-k  -g>  e pecially  after  mo- 

oft  touch  ; a ftinlcin"  Q ^33  1 t0  ™ the 
crackling  of  the  joinfs  • difficul  v7f  n b eedl?g  at.  the  no fe  ; 
ling,  and  fometimes  a faliino-  n ^ 1 3in&  ’ foretimes  a fwel- 

He  or  learien  colour.  A«  Ac  l.Lfc  ntS  oih?  f ' “ 

come  on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth  h ?’  0ther  fymPt0‘«s  ' 
ges  of  blood  from  different  pans  of  the  bodv°fo^8h<r  ^ 

pains  in  various  parts,  efpecglly  about  L'breaft  S’ 77  ^ 

tions  ail  over  the  body,  &c  At  Kft  7 U’  y’  ,cs'yerup- 

comes  on,  and  the  p&„t  i,  often  clnild'off^  ” ^ f‘Ver 
diarrhoea,  a dropfv  the  m!Ar  4V  ♦ ' ned  off  by  a dyfentery,  a 
fome  of  the  bowels'.  7>  <ln  ing  tits,  or  a mortification  of 

CURE.  -We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe  but  by 
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purfuing  a plan  directly  oppofite  to  that  which  brings  it  on.  It  is 
occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exercife  ; and  this  cannot  be 
removed  but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold,  damp,  or  con- 
fined air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  a dry,  open, 
and  moderately  warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life,  or  depreffmg  paffions,  as 
grief,  fear,  &c.  he  muft  take,  daily,  as  much  exercife  in  the  open 
air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  fhould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufements.  Nothing  has  a greater  tendency 
either  to  prevent  or  remove  this  difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerful- 
nefs  and  good  humour.  But  perfons  affiifled  with  the  fcurvy,  are 
generally  furly,  peevifh,  and  morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  comes  on  by  a long  ufe  of  falted  provihons* 
the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables; 
as  oranges,  apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-criffes,  fcurvy- 
grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot-herbs, 
new-bread,  and  frefh  beer  or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a 
fcurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  $ but  to 
have  this  effedt,  they  mud  be  perfided  in  for  a confiderable  time. 
When  frefh  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved 
ones  may  be  ufed ; and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  the  chemical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink, 
fhould,  in  this  cafe,  be  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of  fea-falt. 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent  than  cure 
the  fcurvy  ; for  which  reafon,  fea-faring  people,  efpecially  on  long 
voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions, goofe- 
berries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  by 
pickling,  preferving , &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  chemical  acids, 
recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may- 
be  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were  well  ventilated* 
had  good  (lore  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper 
regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would  feldom  fuller 
either  from  the  fcurvy  or  malignant  fevers,  which  are  fo  fatal  to, 
that  ufeful  fet  of  men  ; but  it  is  too  much  their  temper  to  defpife 
all  precaution  ; they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes 
them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  mud  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  make  the  provision  we  are  fpeaking  of ; but  in  this 
cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employers  to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no 
man  ought  to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  articles 
fecured. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effedls  in  the  land*  fcurvy 
from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of  nature,  a mixture  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  properties,  is  the  mod  fit  for  redoring  a decay- 
ed conditution.  But  people  defpife  this  wholefome  and  nourifliing 
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food,  hccaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour  with  greedinefs,  fleffi,  and 
fermented  liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  hogs. 

The  moil  proper  drink  in  the  feurvy  is  whey  or  butter-milk. 
When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cyder,  perry,  porter  or  fpruce- 
beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  been  found  a proper  drink  in  the 
feurvy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  longed 
voyage  A decodion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  is  likewife  pro- 
per. It  maybe  drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice  a- 
day.  Tar- water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decodions 
of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables  ; as  farfaparilla,  marffi- 
xnallow  roots,  &c.  Infuiions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy, 
the  leffer  centaury,  marfh-trefoil,  &c  are  beneficial.  The  peafants 
in  fome  parts  of  Britain,  exprefs  tbe  juice  of  the  lad-mentioned 
plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effed  in  thofe  foul^  fcorbutic  erup- 
tions with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the  (pring  feafon. 

Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine  in  the 
land-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients  who  had  been  reduced  to 
the  mod  deplorable  condition  by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by 
drinking  the  fulphur- water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate- 
water  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpecially  with  a view  to 
brace  the  domach  after  drinking  the  fulphur-water,  which,  though 
it  fharpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of 
digedion. 

A flight  degree  of  feurvy  may  be  carried  off  by  frequently  fuck- 
ing a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange,  or  a lemon.  When  the 
difeafe  affeds  the  gums  only,  this  pradice,  if  continued  for  fome 
time,  will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  recommend  the  bitter  orange 
as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medicine, 
and  is  not  nearfo  hurtful  to  the  domach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel 
may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  fallad  are  good  in  the  feurvy,  and  ought  to  be  eaten 
very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce,  parfley,  celery,  endive,  rad- 
ifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  how  foon  frefh  vegeta- 
bles in  the  fpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs 
which  is  upon  their  fkins.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  their 
effects  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed 
in  proper  quantity  for  a diffident  length  of  time. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effeds  in  fcorbutic  complaints  of 
very  long  danding,  from  the  ufe  of  a decodion  of  the  roots  of  wa- 
ter-dock. It  is  ufually  made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  freffi  root 
in  fix  Englifh  pints  of  water,  till  about  one- third  of  it  be  con  fum- 
ed. The  dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole  pint  of  the  docodion 
every  day.  But  in  all  the  cafes  where  I have  feen  it  prove  benefi- 
cial, it  was  made  much  dronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quantities. 
The  fafed  way  is,  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  fmall  dofes,  and 
increafe  them  both  in  drength  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  do- 
mach will  bear  it.  It  mud  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  I have 
known  fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been  told  of  others 
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who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years,  before  they  were  fenfible  of  any 
benefit,  but  who  neverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  country  long  ago, 
feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appear- 
ing fo  feldom  now,  may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eat- 
ing more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more  upon  tea,  and 
other  diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  faked  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  bet- 
ter lodged  and  clothed,  &c.— -For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  we  re- 
commend the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the  fcurvy. 


The  Scrophula , or  King’s  Evil 

CHIEFLY  afiedis  the  glands,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  neck.  Chil- 
dren, and  young  per  foils  of  a fedentary  life,  are  very  fubjedt 
to  it.  It  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper 
regimen,  but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold,, 
damp,  marlhy  countries  are  niofi:  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES.— This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  a hereditary 

taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c.  Children  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  born  of  fickly  parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes*  are  apt  to  be 
affedted  with  it.  It  may  proceed  from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the 
habit,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows, 
bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous  ulcers  ; but 
we  believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a predifpofi- 
tion  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe*  In  fhort,  whatever  tends  to  relax 
the  folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula  , as  the  want  of  proper 
exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  umvholefome  food, 
bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  ne- 
gledf  of  cleanlinefs,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  dif- 
eafe in  children,  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long  wet*. 

SYMPTOMS -At  firlt,  fmall  knots  appear  under  the  chin 

or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increafe  in  number  and  fize, 
till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a 
long  time  without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only  dis- 
charges; a thin  fames , or  watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body 
are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins*  feet, 
hands,  eyes,  breads,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from 
it.  It  often  afFe£ts  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  $ and  frequently  the 
glands  of  the  myfentery  are  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  feet  and  hands 
with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs,  are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind* 
They  feldom  difchargc  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult 

-v-  The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  prevails  in  large  manufac  • 
til  ring  towns,  where  people  live  grofs,  and  lead  fedentary  lives. 
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to  cure.  The  white  /welling  of  the  joints  feems  to  be  of  this  kind*. 
They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  open- 
ed3  they  only  difcharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more  general 
fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a fweliing  of  the  upper  lip  and 
nofe. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a great  meafure, 

from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous  and  nourifhing,  but 
at  the  fame  time,  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; as  well  fermented 
bread,  made  of  found  grain,  the  llefh  and  broth  of  young  animals, 
with  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be 
open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient  fhould  take  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmofl  importance.  Chil- 
dren who  have  fufficient  exercife  are  feldom  troubled  with  the 
fcrophula. 

MEDICINE.— — —The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credulous  with 
regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula  ; many  of  them  believing  in 
the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  We 
know  but  little  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  where 
reafon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperftition  always  comes  in  their  place. 
Hence,  in  difeafes  which  are  the  molt  difficult  to  underhand,  we 
generally  hear  of  the  greateft  number  of  miraculous  cures  being 
performed.  Here,  however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for. 
The  fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itfelf ; 
and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time,  the 
cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature.  In  the  fame  way, 
the  infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often  gain  ap- 
plaufe  when  they  defer ve  none. 

Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom  of  plying  children 
in  the  fcrophula  with  flrong  purgative  medicines.  People  imagine 
It  proceeds  from  humours  which  mult  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility  and  aggravate 
the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the  body  gen- 
tly open  for  fome  time,  efpecially  with  fea-water,  has  a good  ef- 
fect ; but  this  fhould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in  fuch 
quantity,  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  molt,  two  (tools  every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  fait  water  has  likewife  a very  good  effebt  \ efpe- 
cially in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often  known  a courfe  of  bathing 
in  fait  water,  and  drinking  it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  bo- 
dy gently  open,  cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  When  fait  water  cannot  he  obtained,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his  body  kept  open  by 
fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  w ater,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  fait  water,  we  recom- 
mend the  bark.  The  cold  bath  may  oe  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the 
bark  in  winter.  To  an  adult,  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder 
may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or  five  times  a-day.  Chil- 
dren, and  "fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance*  may  ufe  the  decoc- 
tioa  made  in  the  following  manner. 
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Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of  Winter’s  bark, 
both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  water  to  a pint ; 
towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  diced  liquorice- root,  and  a hand- 
ful of  raifins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  decodlion 
lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The  li- 
quor muft  he  drained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times  a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially  the  latter,  are 
likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fcrophuia.  They  ought  not 
to  be  drank  in  large  quantities,  but  fo  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 

Hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  fcrophu- 
ia. Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  molt 
proper  before  there  are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  ; the 
Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a degree  of  hec- 
tic fever  ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cafes,  approaching 
to  the  Ichirrous  or  cancerous  date.  Either  the  extraT  or  the  frefti 
juice  of  this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  muft  be  fmall  at  firft, 
and  incrcafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the  tumour  breaks, 
nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unlefs  a piece  of  flannel  or  fome- 
thing  to  keep  it  warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed 
with  fome  digeftive  ointment.  As  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
about  a flxth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury. The  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a-day  ; and  if  it  be 
very  fungous,  and  does  notdigeft  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the 
precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they  do  not  cure 
it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any 
means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance 
to  get  well ; but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all  probabi- 
lity.. he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to  communicate 
to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophuia,  for  which  reafon,  people  ought 
to  beware  of  marrying  into  families  affeTed  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophuia,  we  muft  refer  the 
reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book. 


The  Itch 

IS  commonly  communicated  by  infc&ion,  yet  it  feldom  pre- 
vails where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefti  air,  and 
wholefome  diet.  It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puE 
tules,  firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers  *,  afterwards 
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it  affetfts  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thefe  puftules  are  attended 
with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  warm  a- 
bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  (kin  is  covered  with 
large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white  fcurf,  or 
fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the  moft  dif- 
ficult to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs  when  rendered 
fo  by  neglect,  or  improper  treatment.  If  buffered  to  continue  too 
long,  it  may  vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and,  if  fuddenly 
drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fevers,  in- 
flammations of  the  vifcera,  or  other  internal  diforders. 

The  bed  medicine  for  the  itch  is  fulphur,  ufed  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  parts  moft  affedted  may  be  rubbed  with  an 
ointment  made  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  oimpes  j crude  fal 
ammoniac  finely  powdered,  two  drachms  *,  hog’s  lard,  or  butter, 
four  ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  effence  of  lemon 
be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away  the  difagreeable  fmeli. 
About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  ex- 
tremities at  bed  time  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  necef- 
fary  to  rub  the  whole  body  ; but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be 
done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too  ma- 
ny pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he  ought,  if  he 
be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife 
be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning 
as  much  of  the  flour  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open.  He  fhould 
beware  of  catching  cold,  fhould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and 
take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted, 
ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment , and  fuch 
clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe, 
are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been  fumigated  with 
brimftone,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  , otherwife,  they  will  commu- 
nicate the  infection  anew*. 

I never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  diredled  above,  fail  to 
cure  the  itch  j and  I believe  that  if  duly  per  lifted  in,  it  never  will 
fail ; but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  neglec- 
ted, it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  returns.  The  quantity  of  oint- 
ment^ mentioned  above,  will  generally  be  fuffleient  for  the  cure  of 
one  perfon  ; but  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeale  fhould  appear  a- 
gain,  the  medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and  efti- 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may  feem  trifling, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  troublefome  to  cure,  as  the  in- 
fection often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and  breaks  cut  a fecond  or  even  a 
third  time.  The  fame  inconveniency  occurs  in  private  families,  unlefs 
particular  regard  is  paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes, 
which  laft  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  operation. 
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cacious  when  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time,  than  when  a 
large  quantity  is  applied  at  once.  As  moil  people,  diflike  the  frnell 
of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of  white  hellebore 
root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner,  which  will 
feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take  other  erup- 
tions for  the  itch  ; as  the  ftoppage  of  thefe  may  be  attended  with 
fatal  confequences.  Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  chil- 
dren are  liable,  have  a near  refembiance  to  this  difeafe ; and  I 
have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with  greafy  oint- 
ments that  made  thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  Nature 
had  thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient's  life,  or  prevent  feme  other 
malady. 

Much  mifehief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mercury  in  this 
difeafe.  Some  perfons  wafh  the  parts  affected  with  a ftrong  folu- 
tion  of  the  corrofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  ointment, 
without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body 
open,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  The  confequences  may  be  ea- 
(ily  gueffed.  Mercurial  girdles  have  produced  bad  effedts,  and  I 
would  advice  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how 
he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as  a medicine 
without  the  greateft  care.  Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  gir- 
dles as  a kind  of  charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mercury  en- 
ters the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifehief  is  done  by  ufing  mercurial 
ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin  5 yet  it  is  unne- 
ceftary  for  either  : the  former  may  be  always  more  certainly  cured 
by  fulphur,  and  the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

|Thofe  who  wifti  to  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe,  ought  to  beware 
of  infedted  perfons,  to  ufe  wholefome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal 
cleanlinefs*. 


* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel  familv 
in  Britain.  It  ftill  prevails  among  the  poorer  fort  of  peafants  in  Scot- 
land, and  among  the  manufacturers  in  England.  Thefe  are  not  only  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infection 
among  others.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  effectual  method  could 
be  devifed  for  extirpating  it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen 
have  told  me,  that  by  getting  Rich  as  were  infected  cured,  and  ftrongly 
recommending  an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banifhed  the  itch 
entirely  out  of  their  parifhes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the  fame  ? 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

The  Afthma 

TS  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  feldom  admits  of  a cure.  Per* 
j fons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  molt  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  the  moift  and  dry,  or  humcural  and  nervous.  The  for- 
mer is  attended  with  expectoration  or  fpitting  ; but  in  the  latter, 
the  patient  feldom  Pp its,  unlefs  fometimes  a little  tough  phlegm 
by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  hereditary.  It  may 

like  wife  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the  bread; ; the  fumes 
of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the  lungs  ; violent  exercife,  ef- 
pecidlly  running  ; the  ohftrudlion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as 
the  menfes,  haemorrhoids,  & c.  the  fudden  retroeefTicn  of  the  gout, 
or  linking  in  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmail-pox,  mealies,  &c.  vi- 
olent pallions  of  the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a word, 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either  impedes  the 
civ  ulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents  their  being 
duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS —An  afthma  is  known  by  a quick  laborious 

breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with  a kind  of  wheezing 
noife.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the 
patient  h obliged  to  keep  in  an  ere 61  pollure,  otherwife  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  fufFocated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  ge- 
nerally happens  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eallerly 
winds  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet, 
or  continue  d long  in  a damp  place  under  ground,  or  has  taken 
fome  food  which  the  llomach  could  not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toadi- 
ed cheefe,  or  the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  liftlefTnefs,  want 
of  fleep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belching  of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavi- 
nefs  about  the  bread,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fue- 
ceed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  op- 
preffion  of  the  bread,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fome- 
times intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears,  bilious  vo- 
mitings, &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night  ; the 
patient  is  ealier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  delirous  of  cool 
air. 

REGIMEN. -The  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digef- 

tion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to  roafted,  and  the  fkfh  of 
young  animals  to  that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt 
to  fwell  in  the  llomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white 
broths,  and  ripe  fruits,  baked,  boiled,  or  roafted,  are  proper. 
Strong  liquors,  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt  liquor,  are  hurtful. 
The  patient  fhoffid  eat  a very  light  flipper,  cr  rather  none  at  aJlA 
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and  fhould  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  long  coftive.  His  clothing 
ihould  be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  winter-feafon.  As  all  diforders 
of  the  bread:  are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  Warm,  and 
promoting  the  perfpiration,  a flannel  fhirt  or  waiftcoat,  and  thick 
fhoes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance;  in  the  afthma  as  pure  and 
moderately  warm  air-  Afthmatic  people  can  feldom  bear  either 
the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or  the  (harp,  keen  atmof- 
phere  of  a bleak  hilly  country  ; a medium  therefore  between  thefe 
is  to  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better  than  at 
a diftance,  provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  fmoke.  Some  afthma  tic  patients  breathe  eafier  m 
town  than  in  the  country;  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpeci.  fly 
in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons  who  are 
obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  leaft  to  fieep  out  of  it. 
This  will  often  prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  c m afford  it, 
ought  to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons, 
who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  afthma,  as  it  promotes 
the  digeftion,  preparation  of  the  blood,  &c.  The  blood  of  afthma- 
tic  perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  a dr  ion 
of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon,  fuch  people  ought 
daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE.— — Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  in 
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this  dii'eafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when  fejzed  with  a violent 
lit.  This,  indeed,  requires  the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  of- 
ten proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the  body  is  ge- 
nerally bound  ; a purging  clyfter,  with  a folution  of  afafeetida, 
ought  therefore  to  be  adminiftered,and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought 
to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a 
warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or 
old  age  fhould  forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent 
fpafm  about  the  bread;  or  ftomach,  warm  fomentations,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
affedted,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  i he  pa- 
tient muft  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tindfcure  of  caftor  and  of  fafFron  mixed  together, 
in  a cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Sometimes  a vo- 
mit has  a very  good  effedt,  and  Matches  the  patient  from  the  jaws 
of  death.  This,  however,  will  be  more  fafe  after  other  evacuations 
have  been  premifed.  Avery  ftrong  infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is 
faid  to  give  eafe  in  an  afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expectoration  or 
fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed  ; as  the  fyrup  of  fquills,  gum  ammoniac, 
and  fuch-hke.  A common  fpoonfui  of  the  fyrup,  or  oxymel  of 
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fquills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water,  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pills, 
made  of  equal  parts  of  afafcetida  and  gum-ammoniac,  at  bed  time*. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afihma,  antifpafmodics  and  bra- 
cers are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  patient  may  take  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a-day.  Thebark  is  fometimes 
of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  he  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in 
winef.  In  fhort,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off 
fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afihma.  It  is  often  relieved  by 
the  ufe  of  alfes’  milk.  I have  likewife  known  cow’s  milk,  drank 
warm  in  the  morning,  have  a very  good  effedt  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afihma,  fetons  and  iffues  have  a good  effedl. 
They  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or  fide,  and  fhouid  never  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  up.  Not  only  in  the  afihma,  but  in  moft  chronic 
difeafes,  iffues  are  extremely  proper.  They  are  a fafe  and  effica- 
cious remedy  *,  and  though  they  do  not  always  cure  thedifeafe,  yet 
they  will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 


-CHAPTER  XLilL 

Of  the  Apoplexy  * 

rpHE  apoplexy  Is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion,  wherein 

I the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead.  The  heart  and  lungs 
however  {till  continue  to  move.  This  difeafe  proves  often  fatal:  yet 
it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It  chiefly  attacks  fe- 
dentary  perfons,  of  a grofs  habit,  who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet, 
and  indulge  in  firong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  fife  are 
moft  fubjedl  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moil  in  winter,  efpecial- 
ly  in  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low  dates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES.. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apoplexy  is  a conn 

preffion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood,  or  a collec- 
tion of  watery  humours.  The  former  is  called  a fanguine,  and  the 
latter,  a ferous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
increafes  the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  dole's  of  tether  have  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  afihma  I have  likewife  known 
the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effects  : To  four  or  five 
ounces  of  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac,  add  two  ounces  of  fimple 
cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of  baliamic  fyrup,  and  naif  an  ounce 
of  the  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this,  two  table-fpoonfuls  may  betaken  eve- 
ry three  hours. 

f When  aparoxyfin  or  fit  of  afihma  has  gone  off,  cold  bathing  may  be 
employed,  to  co-operate  with  the  tonic  medicines  recommended,  t* 
prevent  a return  of  the  paroxyfm.  (I.  C.) 
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of  the  blood  from  the  head;  as  intenfe  ftudy ; violent  paffions*  ; 
viewing  objects  fora  long  time  obliquely  ; wearing  any  thing  too 
tight  about  the  neck  ; a rich  and  luxurious  diet ; fuppreffion  of 
urine  ; fufFering  the  body  to  cool  fuddenly  after  having  been  great- 
ly heated  ; continuing  long  in  a warm  or  a cold  bath  ; the  excef- 
five  ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food  ; excefs  of  venery  ; the 
fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  ; fullering  iflues,  fetons,  & c. 
fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuttomary  evacuation  ; 
a mercurial  falivation  puilied  too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ; 
wounds  or  bruifes  on  the  head  ; long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold  ; 
poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  ufual  forerunners- 

of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain  and  fwimming  of  the  head ; 
lofs  of  memory  ; drowfinefs  ; noife  in  the  ears  ; the  night-mare  ; 
a fpontaneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration.  When  per- 
sons of  an  apopledtic  make  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they  have  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  prevent 
it  by  bleeding,  a flender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die  fuddenly, 
the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up, 
and  the  blood-veftels,  especially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are 
turgid  ; the  pulfe  beats  ftrong ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed, 
and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnorting  noife. 
The  excrements  and  urine  are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the- 
patient  is  fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy,  every  method  muff  be  taken  to  lefien 
the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the  head.  The  patient  fhould 
be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  cool.  His  head  fhould  be  raifed  pretty 
high,  and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to 
be  ioofened,  efpeciaily  about  the  neck,  and  frefh  air  admitted  into 
his  chamber.  His  garters  Should  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  will  be 
retarded.  As  foon  as  he  is  placed  in  a proper  poflure,  he  fhould  be 
bled  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  ope- 
ration may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative  clyfter, 
with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefh  butter,  and  a fpoonful  or  two  of 
common  fait  in  it  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours. f,  and  a 


* I knew  a woman,  who,  in  a violent  fit  of  anger,  was  feized  with  a 
fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  fir  ft  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as  if  dag- 
gers had  been  thru  ft  through  her  head,  as  (lie  exprefledit.  Afterwards 
iiie  became  comat o fie,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low,  and  was  exceeding  (low. 
By  bleeding,  bliltering,  and  other  evacuations,  the  was  kept  alive  about 
a fortnight.  When  her  head  was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafa- 
led  blood  was  found  in  the  left  venteicle  of  the  brain. 


t A clyfter,  confiding  of  three  ounces  of  glauber  falts  dilfolved  in  a pint 
of  warm  water,  with  an  ounce  of  antimonial  wine,  and  afuitable  quan- 
tity of  oil,  would  have  a more  powerful  effect  in  relieving  the  head. 
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blifter  appplied  between  the  (boulders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the* 
legs 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the  patient  is 
able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of  fome  diluting  opening 
liquor,  as  a deception  of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar 
whey,  or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diffolved  in  it.  Or 
lie  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts,  manna  diffolved 
in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like.  AH  fpirits  and  other  itrong- 
liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile  falts  held  to  the  nofe  do 
mifchief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  nor 
any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the 
head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  the  fame,  only 
the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  countenance  is  lefs  florid,  and  the 
breathing  lefs  difficult.  Bleeding  is  not  fo  necefTary  here  as  in  the 
former  cafe.  It  may  generally  be  performed  once  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  but  fhoukl  not  be  repeated.  The  patient  {hould  be 
placed  in  the  lame  pofture  as  dire  eld  above,  and  (hould  have  blis- 
ters applied,  and  receive  opening  clyllers  in  the  fame  manner. 
Purges  are  likewife  neceflary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong 
balm-tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be.  promoted  by 
drinking  fmall  wine- whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduus  benediclus. 
A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a confiderable  time  has  often  carried 
off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apopleclic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium,  or  other  nar- 
cotic fubfta.nces  taken  into  the  flomach,  vomits  are  neceflary; 
The  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  foon  as  he  has  difeharged  the 
poifon  in  this  way. 

Perfons  of  an  apopleblic  make,  or  thofe  who  have  been  attack- 
ed by  an  apoplexy,  ought  ro  ufe  a very  fpare  and  flender  diet,, 
avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and  high  feafoned  food. 
They  ought  likewife  to  guard  againft  all  violent  paffions,  and  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  {hould  be  fhaved, 
and  daily  waflied  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept 
warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  continue  long  wet.  The  body  muff 
be  kept  open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may 
be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  thould  by  no  means  be  ne- 
glebled  ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  Nothing  has  a 
more  happy  effecl  in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues 
or  fetons  y great  care  however  mull  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them 
to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their  Head.  Apopleclic  per- 
fons ought  never  to  go  to  reft  with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with 
their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 
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"Of  Coftivenefs , and  other  Affections  of  the  Stomach  and 

Bowels. 

W'E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftridlions  of  the  bow- 
els which  are  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  as  of  the  cholic, 
the  iliac  pallion*,  &c.  but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency 
of  (tools  which  fometimes  happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular 
eonftitutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red  wines,  or 
other  aftringent  liquors  ; too  much  exercife,  efpecially  on  horfe- 
back,  or  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which  does  not  fuffi- 
•ciently  ftimulate  the  inteftines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile 
not  defcending  to  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice  ; and  at:  other 
times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves,  as  a 
palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceftive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the  head,  vomit- 
ing, colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates 
wind  and  other  grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people  can  bear  coftive- 
nefs to  a great  degree.  I know  perfons  who  enjoy  pretty  good 
health,  yet  do  not  go  to  (tool  above  once  a- week,  and  others  not 
above  once  a-fortnight.  I have  heard  of  fome  who  do  not  go  above 
once  a- month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live  upon  a moiften- 
ing  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or  boiled  apples,  pears,  dewed 
prunes,  raifins,  gruels  with  currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and 
fuch-like.  Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot- herbs, 
are  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  he  eaten.  No  perfon 
troubled  with  coftivenefs  fhould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially 
that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  belt  bread  for  keeping  the 
body  foluble  is  what  in  Tome  parts  of  England  they  call  mejlin.  It 
Is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to 
thofe  accuftomed  to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  encreafed  by  keeping  the  body%  too  warm,  and  by 
every  thing  that  promotes  the  perforation  5 as  wearing  flannel, 
lying  too  long  a-bed,  &c.  Intertfe  thought  and  a fedentary  life, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  promo- 
ted by  moderate  exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful, 
fprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  Ardent  fpirits,  auf- 
*tere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port,  claret,  & c.  ought  to  be  avoi- 
ded. Malt-liquor  that  is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  vejjy 
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proper.  Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  likewife 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  inclination  directs. 

Thofe  troubled  with  coflivenefs,  ought,  if  poflible,  to  remedy 
it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confequen- 
ccs*.  I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine 
ior  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time,  the 
cuflom  becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation 
of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength, 
and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medicine,  we  re- 
commend gentle  dofes  of  caftor-oil,  flour  of  fulphur,  and  cream 
of  tartar,  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  This  is  not  near  fo 
injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  draftic  pur- 
gatives fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  like- 
wife be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diffolved  in  water- 
gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  eledluary  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 


Want  of  Appetite . 

THIS  may  proceed  from  afoul  ftomach;  indigeftion  ; the  want 
of  free  air  and  exercife  ; grief ; fear  ; anxiety  ; or  any  of  the  de- 
prefling  paflions  ; exceffive  heat ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat 
meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digeftion  ; 
the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  impoftible,  to  make  choice  of  an  open  dry 
air  ; to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback  or  in  a carriage ; to  rife 

-X-  Dr-  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coflivenefs  to 
ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefli  butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat  broths,  efpecially 
thofe  made  of  internal  parts  of  animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff, 
<kc.  the  expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  paftaches, 
and  the  fruits  themfelves;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs;  deco&ions 
of  mealy  vegetables;  thefe  lubricate  the  iuteftines  ; fame  faponaceous 
fubftances  which  ftimulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey 
and  water,  unrefined  fugar,&c. 

He  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper  for  perfons  of 
dry  atrabilarian  conflitutions,  who  are  fabjecl  to  aftriaion  of  the  belly, 
and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  ftronger  medicinal  fubftances  are 
fometimes  ineffectual  ; but  that  fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe 
bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are 
lenitive,  and  that  even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter 
milk  have  that  effeft  ; — that  new  milk,  cfpecialiy  afies  milk,  ftimulates 
ftill  more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach  ; and  that  whey,  turned  four 
will  purge  ftrongly  that  1110ft  garden  fruits  are  likewife  laxative; 
and  that  Vo  me  of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw  fuch  as  take  them  immo- 
derately into  a cholera  morbus,  or  incurable  diarrhoea. 
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betimes  ; and  to  avoid  all  intenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of 
eafy  digeftion  and  avoid  exceflive  heat  and  fatigue. 

if  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be  changed.  If  naufea 
and  teachings  drew  that  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vo- 
mit will  be  of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two,  of  any  of 
the  bitter  purging  falts,  maybe  taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to 
ufe  fome  of  the  Itomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  neceffary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  molt  cafes  of  indigef- 
tion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  appetite.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  drops  of  it  may  betaken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs 
of  wine  and  water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tindlure  of 
the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and 
two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  or  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are  generally 
of  conftderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The  fait  water  has  likewife 
good  effects,  but  muft  not  be  uied  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Har- 
rowgate,  Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  Spas  in  Britain, 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  All  who  are  affiidted  with  indigef- 
tion  and  want  of  appetite,  fhould  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public 
rendezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company, 
will  be  of  fervice  ^ not  to  mention  the  exercife,  difiipation,  amufe- 
ments,  &e. 


The  Heart-Burn , 

AS  it  is  commonly  called,  is  not  a difeafe  of  that  organ,  but 
an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach, which  is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vo- 
miting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  bile, 
the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  Perfons  liable  to 
this  complaint  ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy 
aliments,  and  fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  foon  after  a plen- 
tiful meal.  Many  perfons  have  the  heart-burn  if  they  ride  foon  af- 
ter dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented 
liquor  ; but  are  never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum, 
or  brandy  and  water  without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  or 
indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  ; 
afterwards  he  may  ufe  infufions  of  the  bark,  or  any  other  of  the 
Itomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in  the  open  air 
will  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  digeftion. 
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When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a tea-FpooftfuI 
of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will 
^generally  giveeafe.  If  it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments, 
^ drachm  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ffomach  occafions  the  heart-burn, 
abferbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In  this  cafe,  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered chalk,  half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  water,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceilary.  Such  as  do  not  choofe 
chalk  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fhells,  or  of  the 
powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon  or  pepper-mint 
water.  But  the  fa  fed  and  bed  abforbentis  magncjici  alba . This  not 
only  acts  as  an  ahforbent,  but  likewife  as  a purgative  ; whereas 
chalk  and  other  abfor bents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  intef- 
f tines  and  occafion  ohftructions.  This  powder  is  not  difagreeable, 
and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint- water.  A large 
tea-fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dofe  ; but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  great- 
er quantity  when  there  is  occafion.  Thefe  things  are  now  generally 
made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  caufes  this  complaint,  the  mod  proper  medicines  are 
carminatives;  as  annifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba, 
cardamon  feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in 
wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of  the  fared  medicines  of  this 
kind  is  the  tincture  made  by  infuling  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a 
^quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  lefler  cardamon  feeds,  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digeded  for  two  or  three  days,  it 
ought  to  be  drained,  and  four  ounces  of  white  fugar-candy  added 
to  it.  It  mud  dand  to  digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  difl'olv- 
cd.  A table-fpooful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured,  particularly  in 
pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Nervous  Difeafes 

ARE,  of  all  thofe  incident  to  mankind,  the  mod  complicated 
and  difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate  aim  oft  every  dif- 
gafe  ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  different  perfons,  or  even  in  the 
fame  perfon  at  different  times.  They  are  continually  changing  fhape; 
and  upon  every  frefh  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels  fymp- 
.toms  which  he  never  experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  a fluff 
the  body  ; the  mind  likewife  differs,  and  is  often  rendered  extreme- 
ly weak  aud  peeviffi.  The  low  fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy* 
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and  fickle nefs  of  temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  difor- 
ders,  induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the 
mind  ; but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a confequence,  thai£ 
the  caufe  of  nervous  difeales. 

CAUSES. — — Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or  weaken  the 
body,  uifpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as  indolence,  exceflive  vene- 
ry,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,, 
frequent  and  copious  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeflion,  or  prevents  the  proper  affimilation  of  the  food 
has  likewife  this  e fleet  •,  as  long  fading,  excefs  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing, the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  un  whole  fome  aliments,  an  unfa- 
vourable pofture  of  the  body,  &c.- 

Ncrvous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  application  to 
fludy.  Few  (ludious  perfons  are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is-, 
this  to  be  wondered  at ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the 
fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  proper  exercife,  by 
which  means  the  digeftion  is  impaired,  the  nourifliment  preven- 
ted, and  the  folids  relaxed.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  pro- 
duce the  fame  cite  els.  More  nervous  patients  date  die  com- 
mencement of  their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hiuhand,.  a favou- 
rite child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  In  life,  than  from  any 
other  caufe.  Whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  depreffes  the  fpirits, 
may  occafion  nervous  diforders,.  as  unwliolefome  air,  want  of 
fleep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions,  anxiety,  vexation* 
«5cc. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fliall  only  mention  fome  of  the  mo  ft 

general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as  it  would  be  both  an  ufe- 
lefs  and  an  endlefs  tafic  to  enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally 
begin  with  windv  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach.  and  in- 
teftines  ; the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad  ; yet  fome  time  a, 
there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a quick  digeflion*. 
The  food  often,  turns-  four,  on  the  ftomach ; and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting,  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a black- 
ifh-coloured  liquor,  refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee*  Excruci- 
ating pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rumbling 
or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels*  I he  body  is  fome  rimes  loofe* 
but  more  commonly  bound,  which,  occafio ns  a.  retention  of  wind 
and  great  uneafinel's. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other  times  very 
copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great,  ftraitnefs  of  the  breufls 
with  difficulty  of  breathing  ; violent  palpitations  of  the  heart  ; 
fudden  flufhings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body ; at  other 
times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them  ; flying 
pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs  ; pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  reiem- 
bling  thofe  occafioned  by  gravel;  the  pud fe  very  variable,  fome- 
times uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times  very  quick;  yawning,, 
the  hiccup,  frequent  fighing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from, 
a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and  convul- 
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five  laughing  ; the  fleep  is  unfound  and  feldom  refrefhing ; the 
patient  is  often  troubled  with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  diieafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted  v ith  head-achs, 
crampsj  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; the  eyes  are 
clouded,  and  often  affected  with  pain  and  drynefs  ; there  is  a 
noife  in  the  ears,  and  often  a duln'efs  of  hearing  ; in  fhort.  the 
whole  animal  functions  are  impaired.  1 he  mind  is  difturbed  on 
the  moll  trivial  occaiions,  and  is  hurried  into  the  moll  perverfe 
commotions,  inquietudes,  terror.,  fadiiefs,  anger,  diffidence,  See. 
The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations  and  extravagant 
fancies;  the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charafileriftic  of  this  diieafe  than  a constant 
dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  labour 
under  it,  peeviffi,  fickle,  impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfi- 
cian  to  another;  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  any 
benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fufficient  refolution  to 
perfill  in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  e fi- 
fe bis.  They  are  likewile  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under 
difeafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free  ; and  are  very  angry 
if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their 
notions. 


REGIMEN. Perfons  afflicleft  with  nervous  difeafes  ought 

never  to  fall  long.  Their  food  ffiould  be  folid  and  nouriftiing,  but 
of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat  meats  and  heavy  faufes  are  hurtful.  All  ex- 
cefs  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to  eat  more  at 
a time  than  they  can  eafily  digell ; but  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak 
and  faint  between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink 
a glafs  of  wine.  Heavy  Tappers  are  to  be  avoided.  Though  wine 
in  excefs  enfeebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
yet  taken  in  moderation,  it  ftrengthens  the  (lomach,  and  promotes 
digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals  ; but  if 
wine  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with 
wind,  brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing  that  is 
windy  or  hard  of  digeftion  mult  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm 
liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a 
temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe  the 
malady,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above 
all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the 
patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  cf  ardent  fpirits,  they  are  fare  to  ag- 
gravate the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poiion  at  laft.  Thefe  cau- 
tions are  the  more  neceffary,  as  moll  nervous  people  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits  ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them 
fall  victims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all  medicines.  Rid- 
ing on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed  the  belt,  as  it  gives  motion 
to  the  whole  body  without  fatiguing  it.  I have  known  patients 
with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who  were  mo  ft  be- 
nefited by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which 
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lie  finds  mod  beneficial.  Long  fea-voyages  have  an  excellent  ef- 
fect 5 and  to  thofe  who  have  fufficient  refolution,  we  recommend 
this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of  new  objects, 
by  diverting  thepnind,  liave  a great  tendency  to  remove  thefe 
complaints.  For  this  reafon,  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of 
much  more  advantage  than  riding  (hart  journeys  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invigorates  the 
whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to  telax  and  enervate  than 
hot  air,  efpecially  that  which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  (loves 
in  fmali  apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  weak, 
the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially  in  win- 
ter, by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  ikin.  This  will 
keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the  alimentary  canal 
from  many  impreffions  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjeCl, 
upon  every  hidden  change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rub- 
bing the  body  frequently  with  a fleih-brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen 
cloth,  is  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration, 
&c.  Perfons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take 
exercife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot  fail  to 
relax  the  folids.  They  ought  to  be  diverted,  and  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible.  Nothing  hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  weak- 
ens the  digeftive  powers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. — -—Nervous  difeafes  are  feldom  radically  cured, 
yet  their  fymptoms  may  fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  life  render- 
ed more  comfortable  by  proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take  a little  rhubarb, 
or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and  fhould  never  fuflfer  his  body  to 
be  long  bound.  All  flrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoi- 
ded, as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally  feen  an  infufion  of  fen- 
na  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer  very  well.  This  may  be  made 
of  any  flrength,  and  taken  in  inch  quantity  as  the  patient  finds 
neceflary.  When  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and 
weak,  the  following  infufion  of  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be 
ufed  with  advantage  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root,  orange-peel, 
and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; let  thefe  ingredients 
be  all  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or 
whifkey,  for  the  (pace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonful  of 
the  drained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of  water,  an  hour 
before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  Tapper. 

Few  thing  tend  more  to  (Lengthen  the  nervous  fyftem  than  cold 
bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  ex- 
traordinary effedls  , but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifceraare  cbftruc- 
ted,  or  otherwife  im found,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  The  moll  proper  feafons 
are  dimmer  and  autumn.  It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  per- 
fons of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times 
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a week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long 
time  after  coming  out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  aflhefed  with  wind,  Ihave  always  obferved  the  great- 
eft  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quan- 
tity of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a 
g*afs  of  water.  This  both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  flomach, 
and  promotes  digeftion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies  ; but  as  they 
only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  generally  afterwards  increafe  the 
difeafe,  we  advife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  them, 
left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  neceffary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many  medicines  which 
have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous  diforders.;  but  whoever 
wifhes  for  a thorough  cure  muft  expert  it  from  regimen  alone  , 
we  fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  re- 
commend the  ftridteft  attention  to  diet,  air,  exercife,  and  amufe- 
Hients. 


Melancholy 

IS  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weaknefs  of  mind  which  renders 
people  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  du- 
ties of  life.  It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  ab- 
folute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  difpofition  ; 

intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the  mind  is  long  occupied  about 
one  object;  violent  paftions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear, 
joy,  grief,  overweening  pride,  and  fuch-like.  It  may  alfo  be  occa- 
fioned  by  exceffve  venery  \ narcotic  or  ftupefa&ive  poifons  ; a fe- 
dentary  life  j folitude  ; the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; 
acute  fevers  or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melan- 
choly into  madnefs;  and  exceffve  cold,  efpecially  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, will  force  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the 
fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of 
aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  affi- 
milated,  from  a callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of  the  brain.  To 
all  which,  we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of  religion. 

SYMPTOMS. -When  perfons  begin  to  be  melancholy,  they 

are  timorous ; watchful ; fond  of  folitude ; fretful  ; captious 
and  inquifitive  ; folicitous  about  trifles  ; fometimes  niggardly,  and 
at  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally  bound  ; the  urine 
thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity  ; the  ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  with 
wind  ; the  complexion  pale  ; the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted  ; the  patient  often 
imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed  into  fome  other  animal.  Some 
have  imagined  their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle 
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fubftances,  and  were  afraid  to  move  left  they  fho'uld  be  broken  to 
pieces.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftruftion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations, or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is  eafier  cured  than  when  it 
proceeds  from  affections  of  the  mind,  or  any  hereditary  taint,  A 
difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the 
bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes,  fometimes  carry  oft'  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. — - — The  diet  (hould  confift  chiefly  of  vegetables 
of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal  food,  efpecially  falted 
or  fmoke-dried  fifh  or  flefh,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of 
fhell-filh  are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any 
thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife  improper.  All  kinds 
. of  fruits  that  are  wholefome  may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boer- 
haave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient,  who,  by  a long  ufe  of  whey, 
water,  and  garden  fruit,  recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a great 
quantity  of  black-coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  he  avoided  as  poifon.  The 
molt  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very  (mail  beer.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  improper.  If  honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be 
eaten  freely,  or  his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infuflons  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flow- 
ers of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  themfelves,  or 
fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  ihall  choofe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as 
he  can  bear.  This  tends  to  remove  obftrufbions,  promotes  the  p'er- 
fpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every  kind  of  madnefs  is 
attended  with  a diminifhed  perfpiration  ; all  means  ought  there- 
fore to  be  ufed  to  promote  that  neceffary  and  falutary  difcharge. 
Nothing  can  have  a more  direCl  tendency  to  increafe  the  difeafe 
than  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe  apartment.  Were  he  forced 
to  ride  or  walk  a certain  number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  alleviate  his  diforder  , but  it  would  have  ftiil  a better 
effeCI,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  dig- 
ging, hoeing,  planting,  lowing,  &c.both  the  body  and  mind  would 
be  exercifed.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a 
warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  companions,  has  often  very  happy 
efteds.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftridf  attention  to  diet,  is  a 
much  more  rational  method  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient 
within  doors  and  plying  him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  particular  atten- 

tion mufi  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the  patient  is  in  a low 
ftate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of 
amufements,  as  entertaining  ftories,  paftimes,  mufic,  &c.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among  the 
Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  Saul  ; and  it  is  a very  ration- 
al one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  effectually, 
as  applications  to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  molt  efficacious  of  which  is 
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mufic.  The  patient’s  company  ought  like  wife  to  con  lift  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  hate  are  apt  to 
conceive  unaccountable  averfions  againll  particular  perfons  ; and 
the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  diffract  their  minds* 
and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  perturbation. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necefiary,  In  this 
cafe,  he  muff  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open  by  purging 
medicines,  as  mainiia,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I have 
feen  the  laft  have  very  happy  effedls.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  half  an  ounce,  diflolved  in  water  gruel,  every  day,  for  fundry 
weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  neceffary.  More  or  lefs  may  be 
given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewife  a good  ef~ 
fed!  ; but  they  muff  be  pretty  ffrong,  othcrwife  they  will  not  ope- 
rate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  promotes  per- 
fpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  difeafe.  Both  thefe  fe- 
cretions  may  be  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a 
drachm  of  purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day 
in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient;  and  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  diffilled  vinegar  may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink, 
Dr.  Locker  Items  to  think  vinegar  the  beffc  medicine  that  can  be 
given  in  this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  been  ufed  in  this  cafe  with  advantage. 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire  may  be  rubbed  in.  a mortar, 
with  half  a drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ffomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach  in  this 
form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afafoetida  and  Ruffian 
caftor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  directed.  If  mufk  is  to  be 
adminiftered*  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of* it  may  be  made 
Into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice, 
or  thrice  a-day.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  ftiould 
be  adminiftered  at  once  ; but  which  ever  of  them  is  given,  muff 
be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where  one  fails,  another  may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients,  in  this  difeafe,  to  take 
medicines,  we  fhali  mention  a few  outward  applications,  which 
fometimes  do  good  ; the  principal  of  thefe  are  iffues,  fetons,  and 
warm  bathing.  Iffues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
they  generally  have  the  beft  eftedf  near  the  fpine.  The  difcharge 
from  thefe,  may  be  greatly  promoted,  by  dreffing  them  with  the 
mild  blifbering  ointment,  and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called 
the  orrice  peafe  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place  for  a feton  is  be- 
tween the  fhoulder-blades  ; and  it  ought  to  be  placed  upwards 
an4  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine. 
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The  Paify 

IS  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion,  or  of  both, 
in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all  the  affedlions  called 
nervous,  this  is  the  moft  fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous, according  to  the  importance  of  the  part  afFedted.  A paify 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceflary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When 
it  affecls  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly 
dangerous.  If  the  face  be  affedled,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  fhows 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the  part  afFedted 
feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  wades  away,  or  when  the  judgment  and 
memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is  fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES The  immediate  caufe  of  paify  is  any  thing  that 

prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous  power  upon  any  par- 
ticular mufcle  or  part  of  the  body.  The  occasional  and  predifpo- 
iing  caufes  are  various,  as  drunkennefs  *,  wounds^  of  the  brain,  or 
fpinal  marrow  prefFure  upon  the  brain  or  nerves  ; very  cold  or 
damp  air  ; the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; fudden  fear  ; 
want  of  exercife  ; or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as  drink- 
ing much  tea'*,  or  coffee,  &c.  The  paify  may  likewife  proceed 
from  wounds  of  the  nerves  thenifelves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes 
of  metals  or  minerals,  as  mercury,  lead,  arfilic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  paify  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy.  The  patient  muft  be  bled, 
bliftered,  and  have  his  body  opened  by  (harp  clyfters  or  purgative 
medicines.  But,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  re- 
laxation or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary 
courfe  muft  he  purfued.  The  diet  muft  be  warm  and  invigorating, 
feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  milliard,  horfe-ra- 
difh,  &c.  The  drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard,  whey,  or 
brandy  and  water.  Friction  with  the  flefti-brufti,  or  a warm  hand, 
is  extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affected . Blifters  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  a fie  died  parts  with  advantage.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  lini- 
ment, or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One 
of  the  beft  external  applications  is  eledtricity.  The  fliocks,  or  ra- 
ther vibrations,  fhould  be  received  on  the  part  afFedted  \ and  they 
ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral  weeks. 

Cephalic  fnufF,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the  nerves, 
and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water  would  be  equally 
pernicious.  This,  however,  teems  to  be  a miftake.  Many  perfons  drink 
three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and  water  daily,  without  feeling  any 
bad  confequences  $ yet  the  fame  quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands 
fhake  for  twenty-four  hours.  That  tea  affects  the  nerves,  is  likewife 
evident,  from  its  preventing  (leep,  occafioning  gicldinefs,  dimnefs  of  the 
tight,  ficknefs,  &c, 
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likewife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  from 
Tubbing  the  parts  affected  with  nettles  ; but  this  dees  not  feem  to 
be  any  way  preferable  to  biiftering.  If  the  tongue  is  affedted,  the 
patient  may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and  muftard  ; 
or  lie  may  hold  a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very  proper  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infufion  with  fage- 
leavcs,  or  half  a drachm  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of 
wine  three  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he 
may  take  of  fat  volatile  oleofum , compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and 
tindlure  of  caftor,  each  half  an  ounce  ; mix  tliefe  together,  and 
take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
A t^ble-fpoonful  of  muftardrfeed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good 
medicine.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon-bark, 
ginger  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy  ; but  the  pa- 
tient mull  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift  air.  He  ought  to  wear 
fiannel  next  his  fkin  ; and  if  poffible,  fhould  remove  into  a war- 
mer climate. 


Tetanus , or  the  Locked-Jaw. 

UNDER  this  term  may  be  comprehended  the  fpafmodic  af- 
fections, called  emprofthotonos,  opifthotonos,  and  trifmus,  be- 
ing one  difeafe,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  its  violence.  When 
the  body  and  head  are  bended  forwards,  it  is  called  emprofthoto- 
nos when  they  are  carried  backwards,  and  immovably  fixed,  it 
bears  the  appellation  of  opifthotonos  ; and  when  the  body  is  fuf- 
tained  in  an  ereU  pofition,  by  the  mufcle  on  the  fore  and  back 
part  of  the  trunk  acting  with  equal  ftrength,  the  difeafe  is  called 
tetanus.  When  the  mufcles  of  the  jaw  become  more  particularly 
affeHed,  it  is  called  trifmus,  or  locked  jaw. 

Tliefe  fpafmodic  complaints  affedl  both  fexes,  and  no  age  is  ex- 
empted from  their  violence.  They  affieEt  the  male  oftener  than  the 
female,  and  more  particularly  thofe  people  who  inhabit  warm 
climates,  and  every  climate  at  the  warm  feafon  of  the  year.  Some- 
times they  occur  in  winter,  independent  of  wounds. 

CAUSES. Wounds  in  any  part  of  the  body  are  fometimes 

fucceeded  by  this  difeafe.  But  more  particularly  from  thofe  in 
tendons,  where  a trifling  injury  will  not  unfrequently  produce 
this  complaint,  when  it  is  leaft  expected.  Whereas,  at  other  times, 
a wound  of  confiderable  magnitude,  under  apparently  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  will  have  no  fuch  effect  : and,  even  after  operations 
in  tendenous  parts,  it  is  by  no  means  a frequent  occurrence  j when 
at  other  times,  a Ample  fracture  of  the  leg  will  produce  it  in  ali 
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its  foiC'e.  Cold,  when  accompanied  with  moifture,  will  produce 
this  difeafe  *,  particularly  when  the  body  is  expofed  while  a fleep, 
on  a damp  pavement,  or  in  a damp  cellar,  immediately  after  be- 
ing heated  and  fatigued  by  exercife.  Children  are  frequently 
ieized  with  this  difeafe  in  a fhort  time  after  delivery. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe,  if  it  is  from  the  effedds  of  cold, 

generally  comes  on  cf  a fudden.  But  when  from  a wound,  it  gra- 
dually approaches  about  the  tenth,  fourteenth,  or  twentieth  days- 
after  the  accident.  It  often  comes  on  at  a time  when  the  wound 
gives  but  little  uneafinefs,  and  is  nearly  healed.  The  patient  fir  ft 
complains  cf  an  uneafy  fenfation  at  the  lower  part  of  the  breaft 
bone,  with  a ftiffnefs  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and  mufcles,  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  increafe  with  a painful  fenfation  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  and  a flight  difficulty  in  fwallowing.  But  no  appear- 
ance of  fwelling  can  be  obferved  in  the  throat.  The  mufcles  of 
the  back  now  become  rigid.  This  rigidity  in  a fhort  time  extends  to 
thofe  of  the  neck,  attended  with  a pain  in  the  direction  of  the 
1 pine  of  the  back.  At  length  the  head,  neck,  and  back  bone  are 
forcibly  bent  backwards.  The  body  becomes  fixed  in  that  pofition. 
The  mufcles  of  the  jaw'  are  now  violently  affedded,  attended  with 
an  impoffibility  of  fwallowing.  Even  liquids  are  thrown  forcibly 
back  through  the  nofe.  Thefe  fymptoms  generally  take  place  on 
the  fecond  or  third  day,  when  the  body  is  frequently  feized  with 
violent  convulfive  fpafms  ; and  the  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
breaft  bone  increafes,  which  (hoots  through  towards  the  back. 

The  mufcles  of  the  limbs  now  become  rigid,  and  the  body  is  fa 
much  bent  backwards  as  to  reft  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  ^and 
heels.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  convulfive  fpafms  become  more 
violent.  At  length  tetanus  is  produced,  from  the  mufcles  on  the 
fore  and  back  part  of  the  trunk,  adding  with  an  equal  degree  of 
vigour,  fuftaining  the  body  in  an  eredd  pofition.  The  pulfe  is  ge- 
nerally frequent  with  the  other  fymptoms  of  fever,  particularly 
when  the  difeafe  is  the  confequence  of  cold.  The  bowels  are  ge- 
nerally coftive,  attended  with  a retraddion  of  the  belly.  The  urine 
is  difcharged  with  difficulty,  and  fometimes  a fuppreffion  of  that 
evacuation  takes  place.  The  (ace  appears  pale,  expreffive  of  great 
anxiety  and  diftrefs.  The  patient  is  feldom,  if  ever,  delirious,  al- 
though he  (lumbers  but  little,  from  which  he  frequently  awakes  on 
a fudden,  with  violent  fpafms.  At  length,  the  mufcular  fyftem  be- 
comes more  generally  affedded,  and  one  univerfal  convulfion  clofes 
the  fniferable  exiftence  of  the  patient. 

MEDICINE. In  our  attempt  to  cure  this  difeafe,  the  indi- 

cations are  nearly  the  fame,  when  produced  from  cold  or  the  confe- 
quence of  a wound,  except  when  the  wound  is  without  fwelling 
and  inflammation.  It  fhould  then  be  dilated  and  drefled,  with  lint 
dipped  in  warm  bafilicon,  or  any  other  (dimulating  application.  Af~ 
■ter  this,  two,  three,  or  even  four  grains  of  opium  Ihould  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
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toms,  and  tendency  to  induce  fleep  *,  for  adoniffiingquantities  of  this; 
medicine  may  be  given  without  having  the  lead  tendency  to  make 
the  patient  dumber.  This  remedy  fhould  be  adminidered  early,  as 
well  as  large  quantities  of  Madeira  wine,  before  the  fwallowing  be- 
comes interrupted  ; and  the  fyftem  fhould  be  charged  with  mercury, 
with  as  much  expedition  as  poflible.  For  this  purpofe,  two-  or  three 
drachms  of  mercurial  ointment  mud  be  rubbed  into  the  infide  of 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  arms,  morning  and  evening,  and  likewife  into 
-the  mufcles  more  particularly  adedled  with  fpafms.  To  co-operate 
with  thofe  medicines,  the  cold  bath  mud  be  ufed,  or  cold  water 
thrown  over  the  body.  The  bowels  Ihould  be  kept  open  with  calo- 
mel, cador-oil,  and  clyders.  All  thofe  remedies  mud  be  ufed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  complaint,  fo  as  to  make  as  formidable  an  attack 
as  poffible  on  this  very  formidable  difeafe,  which  too  frequently 
terminates  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  fave 
him. 

When  it  is  about  to  take  place  in  infants,  the  bowels  mud  be 
opened  with  calomel  or  cador  oil.  But  where  it  has  adtually  taken 
place,  little  can  be  done.  However,  a fimilar  plan  may  be  ufed 
with  that  recommended  in  grown  perfons. 


Of  the  Epilepfy  or  Falling  Sicknefs  * 

THE  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes,  wherein 
the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and  is  affected  with  violent  convul- 
five  motions.  Children,  efpeciaiiy  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought 
up,  are  mod  fubjedt  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  wo- 
men, and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks  chil- 
dren, there  is  reafon  to  hope  that  it  will  go  off  about  the  time  of 
puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
cure  is  difficult  \ but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expec- 
ted. If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a fhort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom, 
there  is  reafon  to  hope-,  but  if  it  continues  long, and  returns  frequent- 
ly, the  profpedl  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  fymptom  when  the 
patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. — The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  hereditary.  It  may 

likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds  on  the  head ; a 
collection  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous  humours  in  the  brain  *,  a poly- 
pus ; tumours  or  concretions  within  the  fkull ; exceffive  drinking  ; 
mtenfe  dudy ; excels  of  venery  ; worms  ; teething  •,  fuppredion 
of  cudomary  evacuations  , too  great  emptinefs  or  repletion  ; vio- 
lent paffions  or  affe£tions>  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c  ; hyderic  af- 
fections ; contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  infection  of  the 
fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c. 
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SYMPTOMS. -An  epileptic  lit  is  generally  preceded  by  un- 

.ufual  wearinefs  ; pain  of  the  head  ; dullnefs  ; giddinefs  ; none  in  the 
ears  ; dimnefs  of  fight ; palpitation  of  the  heart ; difturbed  deep  ; 
difficult  breathing  $ the  bov/els  are  inflated  with  wind  *,  the  urine  is 
in  great  quantity,  but  thin  ; the  complexion  is  pale  ; the  extreme 
ties  are  cold  ; and  the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a ftream  of  cold 
air  afcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual  noife  ; his 
thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  his  hands  ; his  eyes  are 
dill orted  5 he  Harts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth  , his  extremities  are 
bent  or  twifted  various  ways  ; he  often  difcharges  his  feed,  urine, 
and  feces  involuntarily  ; and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe  and  rea- 
ion.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenies  gradually  return,  and  he  com- 
plains of  a kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  j but  has 
no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affections  of  the  mind, 
a debauch  of  liquor,  excefiive  heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating  its  caufes,  and  its 
if  range  fymptoms,  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
or  the  agency  of  evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the 
vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft.  It  depends  as  much  upon  na- 
tural caufes  as  any  other  malady  ; and  its  cure  may  often  be  effec- 
ted by  perfiffing  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. — — Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  poffible,  to  breathe 
a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light  but  nourifhing.  They 
ought  to  drink  nothing  firong,  to  avoid  fwine’s  flefh,  water  fowl, 
and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c* 
They  ought  to  keep  themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft 
all  violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  excefiive  joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ; but  the  patient  muff  be  careful 
to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations, 
as  Handing  upon  precipices,  riding,  deep  waters,  and  fuch  life. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  muff  vary  according 

to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  patient  be  of  a fanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  there  be  reafon  to  fear  an  obftrubf  ion  in  the  brain,  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceffary.  When  the  difeafe  is  oc- 
casioned by  cuftomary  evacuations,  thefe,  if  poffible,  mull  be  refto- 
red;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftititted  in  t heir  place. 

I fines  or  fetons  in  this  cafe  have  often  a very  good  effebt.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,: 
proper  medicines  muff  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  vermin. 
When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and,  if  the  fits  prove  obftinate,  a blifter  may  be  put  betwixt  the 
fhoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when  epileptic  fits 
precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or  mealies,  etc. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a wrong  forma- 
tion of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  expected,  When  it  is  owing 
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to  a debility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch 
medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufedy 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  Heel,  &e. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled  for  the  cure 
of  the  epilepfy.  This  medicine  will  not  anfwer  the  expectations 
which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obftinate  epileptic  ca- 
fes, it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains, 
which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  inclines. 
The  bell  method  is  to  begin  with  a Angle  grain  four  or  five  times 
a-day,  and  gradually  to  increafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it.  I have  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  prove 
beneficial. 

Mulk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the  epilepfy.  Ten 
or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fadfitious  cinna- 
bar, may  be  made  up  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and 
morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  eledlricity. 

Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  mull  be  treat- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion-fits  which  common- 
ly goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  wherein  the  patient  is 
agitated  with  ftrange  motions  and  gefticulations,  which,  by  the  com- 
mon people,  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effects  of  witchcraft  : 
This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated  bleedings  aud  purges  ; and 
afterwards  ufing  the  medicines  prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepfy, 
viz.  the  Peruvian  bark  and  fnake-root,  &c.  Chalybeate  waters  are 
found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  An- 
gular fervice,  and  ought  never  to  be  negledted  when  the  patient  can 
bear  it. 


The  Hiccup 

IS  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affedtion  of  the  ftomach  and  mi- 
driff, arifing  from  any  caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking  ; from  a hurt 
of  the  ftomach  } poifons  ; inflammations  or  fchirrous  tumours  of 
the  ftomach,  inteltines,  bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera* 
In  gangrenes,  acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often  the 
forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is  flatu- 
lent, or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  a drachm 
of  any  fpirituous  liquor,  will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the 
caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly 
recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach, &c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe,  the  cooling  regimen 
ought  to  be  ftridlly  obferved.  The  patient  muft  be  bled,  and  take 
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frequently  a few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine- 
whey.  His  ftomach  fhould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped 
in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders,  filled  with  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the 
bark,  and  other  antifeptics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a 
chance  to  fucceed.  When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from 
a foul  ftomach,  loaded  with  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice.  If  it 
arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medicines  diredled  for  the 
heart-burn  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
the  moil  powerful  aromatic  and  antifpafmodic  medicines.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  is  mulk  5 fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  of  fer- 
vice ; but  they  mull  be  ufed  with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar,  dipped  in 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tindlure,  may 
be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are  fometimes  alfo  bene- 
ficial ; as  the  ftomach  plaifter,  or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle 
of  the  Edinburgh  or  London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a conftant  hiccup  for 
above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  flopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk, 
opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but 
always  returned.  Nothing  gave  the  patient  fo  much  eafe  as  briik 
fmall-beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off" 
for  feveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  moll 
powerful  medicines.  The  patient  was  at  length  feized  with  a vomit- 
ing of  blood,  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  the 
body,  a large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  pylorus  or  right 
orifice  of  the  ftomach. 


Cramp  of  the  Stomach . 

THIS  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very  dangerous, 
and  requires  immediate  affiftance.  It  is  moll  incident  to  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypo- 
chondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought  to  take  feme 
draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  fto- 
mach. After  this,  if  he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfler  may  be 
given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum,  fhe  bell  way  of  adminif- 
tering  it  is  m a clyfler.  Sixty  or  ieventy  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  given  in  a clyfler  of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  cer- 
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tain  than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth*  which  is  often  vomited* 
and  in  fome  cafes*  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  ffomach*. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence,  after  the  effects 
of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  another*  with  an  equal  or  a larger 
quantity  of  opium*  may  be  given  j and  every  four  or  five  hours  a 
bolus,  with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk*  and  half  a drachm  of  the 
Venice  treacle.. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders*  filled  with  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, fhould  be  conftantly  applied  to  itf.  I have  often  feen  thefe  pro- 
duce the  moll  happy  effedts.  The  anodyne  balfarn  may  alfo  be  rub- 
bed on  the  part  affedfed  ; and  an  antihyfteric  plaifter  worn  upon  it 
■for  fome  time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  re- 
turn. 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  ffomach,  fome  blood  ought 
to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the 
pain  or  cramps  proceed  from  a fuppreffion  of  the  menfes , bleeding 
is  of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muff  be  had  tb 
fpirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Biifters  ought  likewife, 
in  this  cafe,  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often  feen  violent 
cramps  and  pains  of  the  ffomach  removed,  by  covering  it  with  a 
large  plaifter  of  Venice  treacle. 

«~«9 

Of  the  Night- Mare. 

IN  this  difeafe,the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines  he  feels  an  un- 
common oppreffion  or  weight  about  his  breaft  or  ffomach,  which  he 
can  by  no  means  flrake  off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftner  he  attempts  to  ipeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  him- 
JTelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  killed,  attempts 
to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf 
in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned 
In  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the 
dread  of  being  dafiv  d to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  iuppofed  to  proceed  from  too  much  blood; 
from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather 
a nervous  affection,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Perfons  of 
weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live  full,  aremoft  com- 
monly afflicted  with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pro- 
duce it  than  heavy  tappers,  efpecially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  pa- 
tient goes  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this 

* Laudanum  fhould  always  be  tried  by  the  mouth  in  large  dofes,  as 
It  can  be  given  without  delay;  which  is  of  me  utmoft  co.ffequence  ,n 
foTiangerous  a difeafe.  (I.  C.) 

1 The  patient  may  go  into  the  warm  bath,  which  is  more  effcag 
Clous.  ( I . C. 
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difeafe  ; for  which  reafon,  thofe  who  are  affli&ed  with  it,  ought  to 
avoid  ail  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any  thing  that 
opprefles  the  mind,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  affli&ed  with  the  night-mare  generally  moan,  or  make 
feme  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fhould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as 
hear  them,  as  the  uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  fcon  as  the  patient 
is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally  found  a dram  of  brandy, 
taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difeafe.  That,  however,  is  a bad 
cuftom,  and  in  time  lefes  its  effed.  The  patient  fhould  rather  de* 
pend  upon  the  ufe,  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs,  cxercife 
through  the  day,  and  a light  fupper  taken  early,  than  accuftom  him- 
felf  to  drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water  will  often  promote  di- 
geftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much  fafer.  After  a per- 
ion  of  weak  digeftion,  however,  has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram, 
may  be  neceflary  \ in  this  cafe,  it  is  the  moil  proper  medicine. 


Of  Swoonings . 

PEOPLE  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  confHtutions,  are  liable  t& 
fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly 
attended  to  ] but  when  wholly  negledfed,  or  improperly  treated, 
they  often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tranfitlon  from  cold 
to  heat  5 breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elas- 
ticity 5 great  fatigue  •,  excellive  weaknefs  $ lofs  of  blood  ; long 
failing  $ fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  p alliens  or  affe&ions  of  the 
mind. 

Perfons  who  have  been  long  expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall 
into  a iwoon,  upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink 
hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily  be  prevented 
by  people  faking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm  room  ilnmediately  af- 
ter they  have  been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gra- 
dually, and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been 
gradually  brought  into  a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglecting  thefe  precautions, 
falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately  to  be  removed,  to  a cooler 
apartment,  to  have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,, 
and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water. 
He  fhould  likewife  be  made  to  lined  to  vinegar,  and  fhould  have  a 
fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a third- 
part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If  thefe  fhould 
not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient, 
and  afterwards  to  give  him  a clyfler. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  freouently  lefes  its  elafticity  or  fpring,  it 
is  no  wonder,  if  perfons  who  r dpi  re  in  it,  often  fad  into  a two  oil  or 
fainting  fit.  They  arc,  in  this  cafe,  deprived  of  the  very  principle 
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of  life.  Hence  it  is,  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowded 
affemblies,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  however,  muff  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death  j and,  to  the  weak  and  de- 
licate, they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought,  with  the  utrnolt 
care,  to  be  guarded  againft.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious. 
Let  affembly-rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  large 
and  well  ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  fuch  places, 
particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints,  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought  immediately  to 
be  carried  into  the  open  air  ; his  temples  fhould  be  rubbed  with 
ftrong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe. 
He  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low,  and  have  a little 
wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  as  loon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjedl  to  hyfleric  fits, 
caftor  or  afafoetida  fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers, 
horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting-fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue,  long  failing,  lofs  of 
blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cor- 
dials, as  jellies,  wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  Thefe,  howxver,  muft 
he  given  at  lirfl  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  increaled  gradually  as 
the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
quite  ftill  and  eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  lowq  and  fhould 
have  frefh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould  confift 
of  nourifhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wane,  new  milk,  and  other 
things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  thing  are  to  be  given 
out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell  to 
a bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eau  de  luce , or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and 
to  rub  his  temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped 
in  it  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting-fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other  violent  paf- 
ftons  or  affeclions  of  the  mind,  the  patient  muft  be  very  cautioufly 
managed.  He  fhould  be  fullered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made 
to  fmell  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himlelf,  he  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with  fome  orange  or  lemon- 
peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting-fits  have  been 
long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient 
clyftdr. 

' It  is  common  in  fainting-fits,  from  whatever  caufe  they  proceed? 
to  bleed  the  patient.  This  practice  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong 
perfons  of  a full  habit ; but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or 
fubjedt  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method 
with  fuch  people  is,  to  expoie  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cor- 
dial and  Simulating  medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hungary-water, 
fpirits  of  lavender,  tindlure  of  caftor,  and  the  like. 


Of  Flatulencies,  or  Wind . 


ALL  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afflicted  with  wind 
or  flatulencies  in  the  itomach  and  bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from 
the  want  of  tone  or  vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude,  flatulent  ali- 
ment, as  green  peafe,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch-like,  may 
increafe  this  complaint ; but  ftrong  and  healthy  people  are  feldom 
troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they  either  overload  their  ftomachs,  or 
drink  liquors  that  are  in  a fermenting  hate,  and  consequently  full 
of  elaftic  air.  While,  therefore,  the  matter  of  flatulence  proceeds 
from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes  air  feparate  from  them, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a fault 
of  the  bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  prevent  the 
production  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to  be  ufed  as 
have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by  ftrength.en.ing  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  to  prevent  its  being  produced  there*. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very  numerous  , they 
often  difappoint  the  expectations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  pa- 
tient. The  molt  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carminatives  are  ju- 
nipar-berries  ; the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary  ”,  the  feeds  of  anile, 
caraway,  and  coriander  *,  gum  afafcetida  and  opium  ; the  warm  wa- 
ters, tinCtures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the  tincture  of 
woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  aether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more  efficacious  in  ex- 
pelling wind  than  aether  and  laudanum.  He  generally  gave  the  lau- 
danum in  a mixture  with  peppermint-water  and  tincture  of  carter, 
or  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opi- 
um in  pills  with  afafcetida.  He  obferves,  that  the  good  effects  of 
opiates  are  equally  confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contain- 
ed in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines ; whereas,  thofe  warm  medicines, 
commonly  called  carminatives , do  not  often  give  immediate  relief, 
except  when  the  wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doctor  fays,  he  has  often  feen  very 
good  effedts  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints,  where  other  medicines 
failed.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  waterf . In  gouty  cafes,  he  obferves,  that  tether,  a.  glafs  of  French 
brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger,  either  taken  in  fub- 


Sf  Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry  bifeuit, 
efpecially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  is  one  of  the  belt  carmina- 
tive medicines  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  ariling  from  flatulence, 
indigeltion,  See. 


t Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  increafe  the  dole  gradually  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it.  dither 
is  now  given  \:i  coiiliderabi'y  greater  doles  than  it  was  in  Dr,  Whyu’s 
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fiance  or  infufed  in  boiling  water,  are  among  the  beft  medicines 
for  expelling  wind. 

WK  cn  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes  it  impro- 
per to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly,  he  recommends  exter- 
nal applications,  which  are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts 
of  the  anti  hy  ft  eric  and  ftomach  plaifter  may  be  fpread  upon  a 
•piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  belly.  This  fhould  be  kept  on  for  a confiderabie  time,  provi- 
ded the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it  ; if  it  fhould  give  great  uneafi- 
nefs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  liniment  ufed  in  its 
itead  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce  ; of  the  expreffed  oil 
of  mace  half  an  ounce  ; oil  of  mint  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  together,  and  about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the 
parts  at  bed-time. 

For  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  leffening  the 
production  of  flatulence,  the  DoCtor  recommends  the  Peruvian 
bark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he  thinks- 
fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added  to  the  tincture  of  the  bark 
and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder  fhould  be  joined  with 
the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coftivenefs,  which 
is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found  to  anfwer  better  than 
four  or  five  of  the  following  pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  two  drachms  *,  fuccotrine  aloes,  fait  of  iron, 
and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  ; as  much  of  the  elixir 
proprietatis  as  will  be  fuiTicient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open,  twelve  or  fifteen 
grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japo- 
nic confection,  given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good  ef- 
fects. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  the  time  the 
monies  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings  often  give  more  relief  than 
any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  DoCtor  obferves,  that  tea,  and  all  flatu- 
lent aliments,  are  to  be  avoided;  and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a 
little  brandy  or  rum  is  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  and  in  moft  cafes 
to  wine. 

Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  fubjeCt  ; his  fenti- 
jrients  upon  it,  ill  a great  meafure,  agree  with  mine.  I fhall  only  add 
to  his  obfervation,  that  exercife  is,  in  my  opinion,  fuperior  to  all 
medicine,  both  for  preventing  the  production  and  likewife  for  ex- 
pelling of  flatulencies.  Thefe  effeCts  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from 
fauntering  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage;  but  from  labour,  or  fuch 
aCtive  amnfements  as  give  exercife  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
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Of  Low  Spirits ; 

ALL  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjedl  to  low  fpirits  in  a gre#^ 
ter  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold  bath,  exercife,  and 
amufements  are  the  moil  likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It 
is  greatly  increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas  ; but 
may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and  fprightlv  amufe- 
ments. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  Hate  of  the  do~ 
mach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  bark  with  cinnamon  or  nut- 
meg will  be  proper.  Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage  5 but  riding,  and  a proper  diet,  are  mod  to  be  depended  on* 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  and  intedines, 
or  obdrudfion  in  the  hypochondriac  vifcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be 
proper.  I have  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of  fervice  in 
this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreffion  of  the  menftrual  or 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe  evacuations  may  either  be  redored, 
or  fome  others  fubdituted  in  their  place,  as  iflues,  fetons,  or  the 
like.  Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch  fudden  good  effedH 
in  this  cafe  as  bleeding,  if  the  drength  of  the  patient  will  admit  of 
it. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long  continued  grief, 
anxiety,  or  other  didrefs  of  mind,  agreeable  company,  variety  of 
amufements,  and  change  of  place,  efpeciaily  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  mod  certain  relief. 

Perfons  afflidted  with  low  fpirits" fhould  avoid  all  kinds  of  excefs, 
efpeciaily  of  venery  and  drong  liquors.  The  moderate  ufe  of  wine 
and  other  drong  liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful  5 but  when  taken  to 
excqfs,  they  weaken  the  domach,  and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  cau- 
tion is  the  more  necedary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  often 
fxy  to  drong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never  fail  t4 
precipitate  their  own  dedruclion. 


Of  Hy ft  eric  AffeClions* 

THESE  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  nervous  ditem 
fes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the  reproach  of  medicine.  Wo« 
men  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe  domach  and  intedines  are  relaxed.* 
and  whofe  nervous  fydem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  mod  fubjedt  to 
hyderic  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons,  an  hyderic  fit,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  domach  or 
intedines,  by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A fudden  fuppref- 
fion of  the  menfes  often  gives  rife  to  hyderic  fits*  They  may  likewife 
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be  excited  by  violent  palTions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear^ 
grief,  anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fits  referable  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit,  du- 
ring which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a fleep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low 
as  fcarce  to  be  perceived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  afieCled. 
with  catchings  and  ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymptorns  which  pre- 
cede hyfteric  fits  are  Iikewife  various  in  different  perfons.  Some- 
times the  fits  come  on  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning 
and  ftretching,  Ipwhefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxiety.  At  other 
times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a feeling,  as  if  there 
were  a ball  at  the  lower -part  of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes 
towards  the  ftomach,  where  it  oc canons  inflation,  ficknefs,  and 
fometimes  vomiting  ; afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  gullet,  and  occa- 
fions  a degree  of  fuffbcation,  to  which  quick  breathing,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hear- 
ing, with  convulfive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  fucceed.  The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often  introduced  by 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  it  goes  off  by  crying,. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  laughing  and  cry- 
ing of  an  highly  hyfteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mu  ft  be  to  fhorten  the- 
fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to  prevent  its  return.  The  lon- 
ger the  fits  continue,  and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  dif- 
eafe  becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is  increafed  by  ha- 
bit, and  they  induce  fo  great  a relaxation  of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is 
writh  difficulty  removed. 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  paroxyfm,  to  bleed  the 
patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe 
is  full,  this  may  be  proper  ; but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions, 
or  where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  or  arifes  from  ina- 
nition, it  is  not  fafe.  The  heft  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the 
patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafoetida,  or  fpirits  of 
bartfliorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks  may  be  applied  to  the  foies 
of  the  feet,  and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrong] y rubbed 
with  a warm  cloth.  But  the  beft  application  is  to  put  the  feet  and 
legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly  proper  when  the  fits  pre- 
cede the  flow  of  the  menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  cl y fi- 
ler with  afafoetida  will  be  proper ; and  as  foon  as  the  patient  can 
fwallow,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafoetida  may  bo 
given*. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  attempted  at  a time 
when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  pro- 

When  hyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  be  cured 
by  exciting  an  oppofite  paffion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  a 
whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were  all  cured  by  being 
told,  that  the  firft  who  was  feized  fhould  be  biynt  to  death.  But  this 
method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will  not  always  fucceed.  I would 
therefore  advife,that  young  ladies  who  are  fubjeff  to  hyfteric  fits,  fhould 
not  be  fent  to  boarding  fchools,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  catight  by  imita- 
io n.  I have  known  madnefs  itfelf  brought  on  by  Sympathy. 
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sno'ted  by  a proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet 
when  duly  perfifted  in,  will  often  perform  a cure.  If  however  the 
patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be 
fafe  to  leave  it  oft  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  molt  proper 
drink  is  w^ater,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A cool  dry  air  is  the 
belt.  Cold  bathing  and  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  ia- 
vigorates  the  fyftem,  is  beneficial  *,  but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or 
whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance to  have  the  mind  kept  conftantly  ealy  and  cheerful,  and,  if 
podible,  to  have  it  always  engaged  in  lbme  agreeable  and  interef- 
ting  purfuit.  . ..  " ; 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  .ftrengthen  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol, in  a cup  of  die  infulion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  provided  the  ftomach  can  bear  them  ; but  they  are  generally 
given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any  effedt.  The  chalybeate  waters 
-generally  prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will  be  of  ufe  ; 
but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor  frequently  repeated,  as  they 
tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to 
coftivenefs,  it  muft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an 
opening  pill  as  often  as  it  fliall  be  found  neceiTary. 

To  leffen  the  irritability  of  the  fyftern,  antifpafmodic  medicines 
will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpafmodic  medicines  are  mulk,  opiurn, 
and  caftor.  When  opium  difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either 
be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often  fuccefsful  in 
removing  thofe  periodical  head-achs  to  which  hy  ft  eric  and  hypo- 
chondriac patients  are  fubjedh  Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found 
to  procure  deep  where  opium  failed  ; for  which  reafon,  Dr.  Whytt 
advifes,  that  they  fhould  be  joined  together.  Pie  likewife  recomT 
mends  the  antihyfteric  plaifter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen*'', 

Hyfteric  women  are  often  afflicted  with  cramps  in  various  part? 
of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt  to  feize  them  in  bed,  or  when 
adeep.  The  moft  efficacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blis- 
ters, and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp  or  lpaftn 
is  very  violent,  opium  is  the  medicine  moft  to  be  depended  on.  In 
milder  cafes,  immerfmg  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  apply- 
ing a blifter  to  the  part  afFedted,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  remove 
the  complaint.  In  patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate 
and  fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  blifter,  and  to  attempt  the 
cure  by  opiates,  mufk,  camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compredion.  Thus 
cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  fometimes  removed,  by  tight 

* Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfaUy  recommended 
in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever  knew  in  hyf- 
teric cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and  corroborating  medi  - 
cines. 
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bandages  ; and  when  convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  d'iftention 
of  the  inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may  be 
often  leffened  or  cured  by  making  a prefty  ilrong  compreflion  up- 
on the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A roll  of  brim  (tone 
held  in  the  hand  is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though 
this  feems  to  owe  its  effedt  chiefly  to  imagination  ; yet,  as  it  feme- 
times  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial*.  When  fpafms  or  convulflve  mo- 
tions arife  from  {harp  humours  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  no 
falling  relief  can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  corrected  or  ex- 
pelled. The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  periodic  convulfions 
after  other  medicines  had  failed. 


Of  Hypochondriac  Affediicms. 

THIS  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxurious,  the 
unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It  becomes  daily  more  common  in 
this  country,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  feden- 
tary  employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the  immediate- 
ly preceding,  that  many  authors  confider  them  as  the  fame  difeafe, 
and  treat  them  accordingly.  They  require  however  a very  different 
regimen  ; and  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  are 
more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds  are  capable  of 
great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions  are  not  eafly  moved,  are,  in  the 
advanced  periods  of  life,  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufuallv 
brought  on  by  long  and  fericus  attention  to  abftrufe  fubjedls,  grief, 
the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  excels  of  venery,  the  re- 
pulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long-continued  evacuations,  obftruc- 
tions  in  fome  of  the  vifeera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faff  long,  and  their  food 
Should  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All  acefcent  and  windy  vegetables 
are  to  be  avoided.  Flefh  meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink 
ihould  be  old  claret,  or  good  Madeira.  Should  thefe  difagree  with 
the  ftomach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means  to  be  culti- 
vated. Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife 
beneficial ; and,  where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  fridlions 
with  the  flefh-brufti  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient 
has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  fea  or  land.  A voyage 
or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards  a warmer  climate,  will  be 
of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

* Some  perfons  affli&ed  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  benefit 
from  rm all  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their  feet,  ancles,*, 
and  knees. 
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The  genera!  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe,  are  to  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the  fecretions.  Thefe  inten- 
tions will  be  belt  unfwered  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and 
the  bark,  which,  alter  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  as  directed 
in  the  preceding  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  fome 
gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes, 
rhubarb,  and  afafoetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is 
neceffary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or  four, 
of  thefe  may  bo  taken  as  often  as  it  fliall  be  found  needful,  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot1  bear  the  afafoetida  may  fub- 
ftitute  Spanifh  foap  in  its  place. 

A cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effects  in  this  difeafe,  but  all 
manner  of  excels  is  hurtful.  Intenfe  fludy,  and  every  thing  that  de- 
prelies the  fpirits,  are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of  nervous  difor- 
ders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  ; yet,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unhappy  perfons  affiidted  with  thefe  obftinate  and 
complicated  maladies,  I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital  fymp- 
toms under  diftincl  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe  are  not  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifications  of  the  fame 
difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame  general  caufes,  and  require 
nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymp- 
toms that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of  my  plan 
will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I therefore  omit  them, 
and  conclude  this  chaptfer  with  a few  remarks  on  the  means  of  pre- 
venting or  avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  thus  afllicled,  there  Is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  whole  nervous  fyflem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weak- 
nefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired. When  owing  to  a defedl  in  the  conflitution,  they  are  hardly 
to  be  removed  ; but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care.  When  in- 
duced by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fevers,  profufe  haemorrhages, 
or  the  like,  they  prove  alfo  very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a 
courfe  of  regimen  calculated  to  reflore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arife  more  frequently  from  caufes,  which 
it  is,  in  a great  meafure,  in  our  power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes, 
or  an  original  fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  Exceffive  grief,  intenfe 
fludy,  improper  diet,  and  negledl  of  exercife,  are  the  great  fources 
of  this  extenflve  elafs  of  difeafes. 

Grief  indulged,  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  whole 
fyflem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  feen.  The  lots  of  a near 
relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in  life,  often  occaftons  the  moft 
complicated  feries  in  nervous  fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  are  not 
to  be  avoided,  but  their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and  proper  exertion 
of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered  lefs  hurtful.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
*he  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter  on  the  paffions. 
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The  effedts  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to  thofe  occafioned. 
by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite 
and  digeftion.  To  prevent  thele  effects,,  itudious  perlons  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  poet,  to  toy  with  their  books'*.  They  fhould  never  ftudy 
too  long  at  a time  ; nor  attend  long  to  one  particular  fubjedt,  ef- 
pecially  if  it  be  of  a ferious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  at- 
tentive to'  their  pofture,  and  take  care  frequ.  lly  to  unbend  their 
minds  by  mufic,  diver  irons,  or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by 
excefs  or  inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the"  digeftion. 
When  Nature  is  opprefFed  with  frelh  loads  of  food,  before  fhe  has 
had  time  to  digeft  and  aflimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are 
weakened.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  fufficiently 
nourifhing,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind.  Thefe  extremes  are  with  equal  a e to  be  avoided.  They 
both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation,  and  debility  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  with  all  its  ccnfequences. 

The  moil  general  caule  nervous  diforders  is  indolence.  The 
active  and  laborious  are  feldom  troubled  with  them.  They  are  re- 
ferved  for  the  children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their 
keeneft  force.  The  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their 
power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  be  fuch,  that . in  mull 
either  labour  or  buffer  difeafes,  no  individual  has  a right  to  expedf 
exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Thofe  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife,  but  whole  occupations 
confine  them  to  the  houfe,  and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture, 
deferve  pity. 

We  have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  book,  endeavoured  to  lay 
down  rules  for  their  condudl  \ and  where  thefe  cannot  be  complied 
with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of 
bracing  and  ftrengthening  medicines,  as  the  bark,  with  other  bit- 
ters ; the  preparations  of  fteel  *,  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XL  VI. 

Diforders  of  the  Senfes, 

WE  do  not  mean  to  give  a defeription  of  the  organs  by  which 
the  fenfes  are  performed , but  to  point  out  fome  of  the 
difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs  are  rnoft  liable,  and  to  fhew  how  they 
may  be  prevented  or  remedied. 

* Armftrong  on  health. 
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Of  the  Eye.  * 

. . / 

NO  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjedf  to  more  difeafes  than  the  eye  3 
nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  difeafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure. 
Though  more  ignorant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other 
clafs  of  difeafes  , yet  a very  fuperfieial  acquaintance  with  the 
ilrudlure  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fufficient  to 
convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  trailing  to  them,  Thefe  difeafes 
often  exceed  the  ildll  of  the  mo  ft  learned  phyfician  ; hence  we  may 
infer  the  danger  of  trailing  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who  put  out 
more  eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can 
feidom  be  cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented  ; and, 
even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft,  many  things  might  be  done, 
which  are  generally  negledled,  to  render  the  perfon  both  more  ufe- 
iul  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety*. 

The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  objedls  ; keep- 
ing the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  pofture  ; violent  head-achs  ; ex- 
ceflive  venery ; the  long  ufe  of  bitters  , the  effluvia  from  acrid  or 
volatile  fubftances  ; various  difeafes  ; as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 
but,  above  all,  from  night- watching,  and  candle-light  ftudies.  Tong 
failing  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats  and  colds 
are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of 
cuftomary  evacuations  ; as  morning  fweats  ; fweating  of  the  feet ; 
the  menfes  im  women  ; and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All  kinds 
of  cxcefs  are  hurtful  to  the  fight,  particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
ardent  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  obferved.  The  patient  muft 
abflain  from  all  fpirituous  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and 
glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  wa- 
ter, whey,  or  fmall  beer  ; and  the  aliment  muit  be  light  and  of  ea- 
fy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iffb.es  and  fetons  are  of 
prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are  tender,  ought  to  have  one 
or  more  of  thefe  in  forne  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  1 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge  every 

* It  is  pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or  who 
lofe  their  fight  when  young,  fhould  be  buffered  to  remain  in  ignorance, 
or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  economy.  There  are  many 
employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very  capab'e,  as  knitting,  card- 
ing. turning  a wheel,  teaching  languages,  &c.  Nor  are  inftances  want-? 
ing  of  perfons  who  have  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  learning,  with- 
out having  the  leak  idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas 
Sanderfon  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Blacldock  of  Edinburgh. 
The  former  was  one  of  the  lirft  mathematicians  of  lfis  age,  and  the  lat- 
ter, belides  being  a good  poet  and  philofopher,  is  m after  of  all  the 
learned  languages,  and  a very  coufklenable  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 
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fpring  ami  fall.  All  excefs  and  night  fludies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such 
as  do  not  choofe  a feton  or  an  iffue,  will  find  benefit  from  wearing  a 
imall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter  between  their  fhoulders. 

A gutta  ferena , or  amaurofis , is  an  abolition  of  the  fight  without 
any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a decay 
or  wafting  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure  \ but  when 
it  proceeds  from  a compreffion  of  the  nerves  by  redundant  humours, 
thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  reliev- 
ed. For  this  purpofe,  the  body  muff  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative 
mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he 
maybe  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the  nofe  may  be  pro- 
moted by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating  powders,  &c.  But  the  moil  like- 
ly means  for  relieving  the  patient,  are  iffues  or  binders  kept  open  for 
a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the 
neck.  I have  known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a 
confiderable  time  loft.  Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  a 
mercurial  falivation*. 

A cataraB  is  an  obftru&ion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  interpofition  of 
fome  opaque  fubflance,  which  either  diminifhes  or  totally  extin- 
guifhes  the  fight.  It  is  generally  an  opacity  of  the  chryftaliine  hu- 
mour. In  a recent  or  beginning  cataract,  the  fame  medicines  are  to 
be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ; and  they  will  fometimes  fucceed. 
But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  cataracd  becomes  firm,  it 
muff  be  couched,  or  rather  extracted.  I have  refolved  a recent  ca- 
taract by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges  with  calomel,  keeping 
a poultice  of  frefh  hemlock  conffantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetu- 
al blifter  on  the  neck. 

The  fnyopia , or  Jhort-fightednefs > and  the  prejbyopia , or  feeing  only  at 
too  great  a difiance , are~diforders  which  depend  on  the  original  (true- 
ture  or  figjire  of  the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconve- 
niencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in  fome  meafure,  re- 
medied by  the  help  of  proper  glaffes.  The  former  requires  the  aid 
of  a concave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A fir abifmus  or  Jquinting , depends  upon  an  irregular  contraction 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a fpafm,  pally,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  ha- 
bit. Children  often  contraCt  this  diforder  by  having  their  eves  un- 
equally expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likewife  acquire  it  Ly  imi- 
tation from  a fquinting  nurfe  or  play  fellow,  & c.  As  this  diforder 
can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Al- 
moft  the  only  thinfi  which  can  be  done  for  it,  is  to  contrive  a mafk 
for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftraight 
direction. 

Spots  or  /peeks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effeCt  of  inflammation, 
and  often  appear  after  the  fmali-ppx,  the  mealies,  or  violent  ophthal- 

* Electuary  has  been  known  to  have  a good  etfeft  in  this  difeafe,  par- 
ticularly when  applied  to  parts  near  the  eyes,  (I.  C-) 
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anas.  They  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  and.  often  occafion  total  blind- 
nefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they  may  fometimes  be  taken 
off  by  gentle  cauftics  and  difcutients  ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celan- 
dine, &c.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgicai  operation  may 
be  tried  : the  fuccefs  cf  which  is  always  very  doubtful. 

The  bloodshot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke,  a fall,  retching* 
vomiting,  violent  coughing,  & c.  I have  frequently  known  it  happen 
to  children  in  the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  fir  ft  like  a bit  of 
icarlet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackiih  colour.  This  difor- 
der  generally  goes  off  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove  obftinate, 
the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  bathed  with  rich  led  wa- 
ter, and  the  body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives^ 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafioned  by  a relaxation 
or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of  that  organ.  Thefe  may  be 
braced  and  ftrengthened  by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, Hungary-water,  rofe-water  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  it. 
Sec.  Medicines  which  make  arevulfion  are  likewife  proper ; as  mild 
purgatives,  perpetual  blifters  on  the  neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequent- 
ly in  lukewarm  water,  See. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftrudfion  of  the  lachrymal 
dudl,  or  natural  paffage  of  the  tears,  it  is  called  a fiftula  lachryma- 
iis,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  a furgicai  operation* 


i&t&tik 


Of  the  Ear . 

THE  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds,  ulcers,  or 
any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt 
by  exceflive  noife  ; violent  colds  in  the  head  j fevers,  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  ; too  great  a degree 
of  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effedt 
of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  moft  people  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  owin^  to  an  original  fault  in  the  ftrudf ure  or  for- 
mation of  die  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no 
cure  ; and  the  perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife 
dumb  for  life*. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effedf  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  ears,  or 
of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When  it  proceeds  from  cold 

Though  thofe  born  deaf  ar<?  generally  fuftered  to  continue  dumb, 
and  confequently  are,  in  a great  meafure,  loft  tofociety,  yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  thatfuch  perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and 
write,  but  alfo  to  fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them. 
Teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do 
not  confider  that  the  formation  cf  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and 
mav  be  taught  without  the  afiftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  capa- 
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of  the  head,  the  patrent  muft  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  es- 
pecially in  the  night;  he  Ihould  likewife  take  fome  gentle  purges, 
and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  a fever,  it  gene- 
rally goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry 
wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  dropping  oil  into 
them*  ; afterwards  they  muff  be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and 
water. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which  may  be 
known  by  looking  into  them,,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  al- 
monds, and  the  fame  quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tindlure  of 
afafeetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into 
the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  ftopping  them  afterwards  with  a 
little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inftead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice  of  the 
fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  ve- 
ry well.  hen  the  ears  abound  with  moifture,  it  may  be  drained 
off  by  an  iffue  or  felon,  which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the  aide  died 
parts  as  poffible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  gall  of  an  eel 
mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear ; others, 
equal  parts  of  Hungary-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  ex- 
tols amber  and  mufk  ; and  Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known  hard- 
nefs  of  hearing  cured,  by  putting  a grain  or  two  of  mulk  into  the 
ear  with  cotton-wool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications  muff  be  va- 
ried, according  to  the  caufe  of  the  disorder. 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of  fervice,  yet  they 
muchoftener  fail,  and  frequently  they  do  hurt-  Neither  the  eyes  nor 

ble  of  demonftratlon,  but  is  actually  reduced  to  practice  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Braid  wood,  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  has,  by  the  mere  force  of 
genius  and  application,  brought  the  teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  hisfcholars  are  generally  more  forward  irr 
their  education  than  thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties. 
They  net  only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife 
fpeak,  and  are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the 
light.  What  a pity  any  ofthe  human  fpecies  fhpuld  remain  in  a date  of  idi- 
otifm  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  ufeful  and  intelligent. 
We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity  to  thofe  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in  jud ice  to  Mr.  Braklwood,  whofe  fuc- 
cefs  has  far  exceeded  all  former  attempts  this  way  ; and  indeed  it  ex- 
ceeds imagination  itfelffo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  ex- 
amined his  pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of.  As  this  gentle- 
man, however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far  great- 
er part  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend  him,  it  would 
be  an  aft  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  of  public  utility,  to  erect  air 
academy  for  their  benefit. 

■ft  Good  effeffs  have  been  derived  from’  wearing  a conical  plug  in  the 
ear,  made  of  the  ftalk  of  a green  cabbage,  which  will,  after  a while,  give 
out  its  water,  and  be  more  conftantly  applied  in  diffolving  the  wax, To 
to  prepare  it  for  fynngmg  with  milk  and  water.  (I.  C. ) 
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<*ars  ought  to  be  tampered  with;  they  are  tender  organs,  and  re- 
quire a very  delicate  touch.  I chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder  proceeds  this  is 
always  proper ; and  I have  known  more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in 
the  raoft  obftinate  cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  ail  the  medicines  I 
ever  ufed. 


The  T&fte  and  Smeli 

ARF.  not  of  fo  great  importance  to"  man  in  a ftate  of  fociety,  as 
the  fight  and  hearing  ; yet,  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with  in- 
conveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They  are  feldom  to  be  re- 
ilored  when  loft  ; which  ought  to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their 
prefervation,  by  carefully  avoiding  whatever  may  injure  them.  As 
there  is  a very  great  affinity  between  the  organs  of  tailing  and  fmel- 
ling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally  affects  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs.  When  the  nofe  and 
palate  are  frequently  flimulated  by  fragrant  and  poignant  diihes, 
they  foon  loie  the  power  of  diftinguifhing  taftes  and  odours  with 
any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a ftate  of  nature,  may  perhaps  have 
thefe  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmeiling  may  be  diminished  or  deftroyed  by  difeafe  ; 
as,  tlie  moifture,  drynels,  inflammation  or  fuppuration  of  that  mem- 
brane which  lies  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the  olfac- 
tory membrane  ; the  compreffion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this 
membrane,  or  fome  fait  in  the  brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A defedl, 
or  too  great  a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  See.  may  impair  the  fenfe 
of  fmeiling.  It  may  be  injured  by  a colledlion  of  foetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from  them.  Few 
things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of  fmeiling  than  quantities  of 
fnuff. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after  gentle  evacuations, 
fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin,  fliarp 
ferum,  may  be  applied  ; as  .the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour  ; 
camphire  diffolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  Sec.  The  vapours  of  amber, 
frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and  benjamin,  may  like  wife  be  received 
into  the  nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening;  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome  recommend 
fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber, 
marjoram  and  anifeed  ; or  a fternutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; 
twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoramr 
Water,  and  filtrated.  The  (team  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  kon 
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received  up  the  noftrils,  is  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening 
obftrudtions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be  drefied  with  fome 
emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  lau- 
danum may  be  added.  If  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  with- 
out mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in 
brandy,  may  be  taken,  as  dire&ed  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer 
ought  likewife  to  be  wafhed  with  it ; and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar 
may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reaion  to  fufpedf  that  the  nerves  which  fupply  the  or- 
gans of  fmelling,  are  inert,  or  want  ftimulating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong 
fnuffs,  and  other  things  which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to 
the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam  of 
Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tafte  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus,  aphthae, 
pellicles,  warts,  & covering  the  tongue  : it  may  be  depraved  by  a 
fault  of  the  faliva,  which,  being  difeharged  into  the  mouth,  gives 
the  fame  fenfation,  as  if  the  food,  which  the  perfon  takes,  had  real- 
ly a bad  tafte  ; or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  injuries  done  to 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurt- 
ful either  to  the  fenfe  of  tafting  or  fmelling  than  obilinate  colds,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  which  affedt  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mucus,  &c.  the  tongue 
ought  to  be  feraped  and  frequently  wafhed  with  a mixture  of  water, 
vinegar,  and  honey,  or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is 
vitiated,  which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes, 
the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom.  To  leave  it 
in  the  mean  time,  if  there  be  a bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by 
vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile.  "What  is  cal- 
led a nidorous  tafte,  arifmg  from  putrid  humours,  is  corrected  by 
the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  tafte  is  cured  by 
plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by 
abforbents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter-fhells,  fait  of 
worm- wood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  Jupply  the  organs  of 
tafte  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of  horfe-radifh,  or  other  ftimulating 
fubftances,  will  help  to  recover  it. 


Of  the  Touch. 

THE  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that  obftrudh 
the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its  being  regularly  conveyed  to 
the  organs  of  touching  \ as  preffure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife be  hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the  nerve  is 
not  fufficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there 
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is  too  great  a tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  diforders 
the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching. 
Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  pally 
and  apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment. 

In  a Jlupor , or  defedt  of  touching,  which  arifes  from  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  mult  firft  be  purged  ; afte- 
wards  fuch  medicines  as  excite  the  adtion  of  the  nerves,  or  Simu- 
late the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  fpirits  of  hartf- 
horn,  fal  volatile  oleofurn , horfe-radifn,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly ; 
the  difordered  parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  frefh  nettles  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Blifters  and  finapifm.s 
applied  to  the  parts  will  like  wife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing, 
cipecially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 


C II  A P T E R XL  VII. 

Of  a S chirr  us  and  Qancer. 

ASGHIRRUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  feated  in  fome  of 
the  glands  ; as  the  breads,  the  arrn-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour 
becomes  large,  unequal,  of  a livid,  bluckifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and 
is  attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cancer . 
When  the  Ikiri  is  broken,  and  a Janies  or  ichorous  matter,  of  an 
abominably  foetid  fmell  is  difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an 
open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of  forty-five,  par- 
ticularly women,  and  thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are 
moll  fubjedf  to  this  difeafe.  1 

CAUSES. It  is  often  owing  to  fuppreffed  evacuations;  hence 

it  proves  frequently  fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly 
old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the  menftrual  flux 
ceafes.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  exceffive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious 
melancholy,  or  any  of  the  depreffing  paftions.  Hence,  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  choleric,  and  thofe  perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a 
religious  life  in  convents  or  moiiafteries,  are  often  affiidled  with 
it.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of  food  that  is 
too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature;  by  barrennefs ; celibacy  ; 
indolence  ; cold  ; blows  ; fridlion  ; prefiure,  or  the  like.  Women, 
often  fuffer  from  the  lafl  of  thefe,  by  means  of  their  flays,  which 
fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  breads  fo  as  to  ccoafion  great  mifchief. 
Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often  very  trifling  at  the 

beginning.  A hard  tumour  about  the  fize  of  a hazle-nut,  or  per- 
haps fmaller,  is  generally  the  firft  fymptom.  This  will  often  con- 
tinue for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  increafe,  or  giving  the  pa- 
tient great  uneaftnefs  ; but  if  the  conftitution  be  hurt?  pr  the  tu- 
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SROiir  irritated  by  preffure,  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  k 
begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  by  pufhing 
out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It  then  gets  the  name  of  c,ancer from, 
a fancied  refernhiance  between  the  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab. 
The  colour  of  the  Ikin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firft  red,  afterwards 
purple,  then  bluifh,  livid,  and  at  lalf  black.  The  patient  complains 
of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnawing,  {hooting  pain.  The  tumour  is 
very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a protuberance,  or  riling,  in 
the  middle  *,  its  fize  i'ncreafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  be- 
come thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  (kin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin,  fharp  ichor  begins  to 
How,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts  till  it  forms  a large 
unlightly  ulcer.  More  occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with 
the  neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become  intollerable  ^ 
the  appetite  fails ; the  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  a continual  hedtic 
fever  *,  at  laft,  a violent  haemorrhage,  or  difeharge  of  blood,  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convulfion  fits,  generally 
put  an  end  to  life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but  nourifhing.  All 

flrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned  or  faked  proviiions,  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  patient  may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily 
bear  *,  and  flronld  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amufe 
his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to  be  guarded 
agairxfl,  particularly  of  the  affebted  part,  which  ought  to  be  defen- 
ded from  all  preffure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  covering 
it  with  fur  or  foil  flannel. 

MEDICINE. For  this  difeafe  no  certain  remedy  is  known. 

Its  progrefs  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  feme  of  its  mod  dis- 
agreeable fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  applications.  One  misfor- 
tune attending  the  difeafe  is,  that  the  patient  often  conceals  it  too 
long.  Were  proper  means  tifed  in  due  time,  a cancer  might  often 
be  cured  \ but  after  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it 
generally  fetsall  medicine  at  defiance. 

When  a fchirrous  tumour  is  firft  difeovered,  the  patient  ought  to 
obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  adofe 
of  common  purging  mercurial  pills.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  and 
the  part  affebted  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day  with  a little  of 
the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The 
food  muft  be  light,  and  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decoction  of  woods 
or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have  fometimes  difeuffed  hard 
tumours,  which  had  the  appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe 
of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour  not  yield  to  this  treatment,  but  beconre  larger 
and  harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife  or 
cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  fafety,  the  fooner 
it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  conftitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  cor- 
rupted by  iu  This  is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the  operation 
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fo  feldom  fucceed.  Few  people  will  ftibmit  to  the  extirpation  til! 
death  flares  them  in  the  face  ; whereas,  if  it  were  done  early,  life 
would  not  be  endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally 
prove  a radical  cure. 

"When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off,  or  if  the 
patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  operation,  Inch  medicines  as  will 
mitigate  or  relieve  the  moll  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr» 
Home  fays,  that  half  a grain,  of  the  corrofrve  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diffoived  in  a proper  quantity  of  brany,  and  taken  night  and  mor- 
ning, will  often  be  of  fervice  in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He 
likewife  recommends  an  infufion  of  the  folanum , or  night-fhade,  in 
cancers  of  the  breads. 

The  medicine  mod  in  repute  for  this  difeafe  is-  hemlock.  Dr- 
Stork,  phyfician  at  Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  extraCl  of 
this  plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  DoClor 
fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without  ever  hurting 
any  body,  and  often  with  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifes  the  patient, 
however,  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains, 
and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  effeCt  be  perceived,, 
and  there  to  red  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or  three  grains 
at  fird,  he  fays  he  has  increafed  the  dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four 
drachms  a-day,  and  finds  that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  fe- 
veral  weeks  without  any  bad  consequences. 

The  regimen  which  he  recommends  during  the  ufe  of  the  medi- 
cine, is  to  avoid  farinaceous  fubdances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid 
aromatics.  He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who.  arc 
accudomed  to  it,  nor  a morderate  ufe  of  acids  ; and  adds,  that  the 
patient  (hould  live  in  a pure,  free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet 
and  cheerful  as  poffible. 

Ho  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which  a cancer  may  be  re- 
Solved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock,  but  lays,  he  has  given  it  for  above 
two  years  in  large  dofes  wbthout  any  apparent  benefit ; neverthelefs, 
the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfiding  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a~ 
year  longer..  This  is,  at  lead  encouragement,  to  give  it  a fair  trial. 
Though  we  are  far  from  thinking,  hemlock  merits  thofe  extravagant 
'encomiums  which  he  has  bedowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which 
has  fo  long  baffled  the  boaded  powers  of  medicine,  ought  always 
to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the  extradl. 
They  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves,  and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner.  Dr.  Nicholfon  of  Berwich,  fays,  he  gradually  in- 
creafed  the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm, 
and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day,  with  remarkably  good 
effeCts.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a poul- 
tice or  fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewife  he  kept  clean  by  inject- 
ing daily  a drong  decoCiion  of  the  tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  oi  foul  fordid  ulcers  of 
any  kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean,  'This  ought  never  to 
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be  negletfted.  The  beft  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may  be  grated, 
and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the  confif- 
tence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  mull  be  applied  to  the  fore, 
and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the 
pain,  and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  frnell,  which  are  objects  of 
no  fmall  importance*. 

W ort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended,  not  only  as  a 
proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine,  in  this  difeafe.  It  muft  be 
frequently  made  frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two, 
three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may  be  drank  every  day  for 
a confiderable  time.  No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine 
in  this  difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for  a long  time.  It  is  of  too 
obftinate,  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  3 and,  when  it  admits  of  a 
cure  at  all,  it  muft  be  brought  about  by  inducing  an  almoft  total 
change  of  the  habit,  which  muft  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons 
or  ifiues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes  good 
effectsf. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opium, 
as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it 
will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it 
continues. 

To  avoid  this  diforder,  people  ought  to  ufe  wholefome  food  *,  to 
take  l'ufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air  ; to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful 
as  pofiible ; and  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  preffure  upon  the  breafts  or  other  glandular  partsj. 


* London  Medical  Effays. 

t In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  furgery,  at  de- 
fiance, I lately  faw  remarkable  effects  from  an  obftinate  perfeverance 
in  a courfe  of  antifeptics.  I ordered  the  deep  ulcers  to  be  wafhed  to 
the  bottom,  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  either  with 
an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a decoction  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient 
fhoiild  take,  four  or  five  times  a-day,  a glafs  of  good  wine,  with  half  a 
drachm  of  the  beft  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  \va(b. 
eel,  were  like  wife  fprinkled  with  the  fame  powder.  When  the  patient 
began  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  expected.  She  continued  it  for 
above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advantage;  but  being  told  by  an  emi- 
nent furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a cancer,  and  that  the  fores 
ought  not  to  be  wafhed,  the  difeontinued  the  pra&ice,  and  died  in  a 
few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  expelled  to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to. 
prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it  evidently  did  almoft  to  a miracle. 

\ As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this  difeafe, 
we  would  have  given  fome  directions  for  the  gathering  and  preparing 
of  that  plant;  but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now  kept  in  the  fhops, 
it  is  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them  there,  with  proper  directions 
for  ufmg  them. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIi. 

Of  pQtfons, 

EVERY  petfon  ought,  ill  fome  meafure,  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons.  They  are  generally  taken  un- 
awares, and  their  effects  are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to 
admit  of  delay,  or  time  to  procure  the  afliftance  of  phyficians.  Hap- 
pily no  great  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is  here  neeeffary  the 
remedies  for  molt  poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtain- 
ed, and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  application, 
of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by  fome  counter- 
poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much  hurt.  People  believe  they  can 
do  nothing  for  the  patient,  unlefs  they  knowr  the  particular  antidote 
to  that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of 
all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach,  without  exception,  depends  chief- 
ly on  difcharging  them  as  foon  as  poffible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are  more  obvious. 
Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the  ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs, 
with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  This  fhews  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  didlates  to  every  one,  that,  if  any  thing 
has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger 
arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be  avoided.  The  method  of 
prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
one. 

We  fhall  not, take  up  the  reader's  time  with  a detail  of  the  ridi- 
culous notions  which  have  prevailed  among  ignorant  people  in  dif- 
ferent ages  with  regard  to  poifons ; neither  {hall  we  mention  the 
boafted  antidotes,  which  have  been  recommended  either  for  pre- 
venting or  obviating  their  effedfs  ; but  fhall  point  out  the  poifons 
moft  common  in  this  country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dan- 
gerous confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal 
kingdom. 

jO  « 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corrofive  quality  ; 
as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a narcotic  or  ftu- 
pefadrive  quality ; as  poppy,  hemlock,  henbane,  berries  of  the  dead- 
ly night-lhade,  &c. 

Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infadtion  either  by  the  bite 
or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  different  from  the  former,  and  only 
produces  its  effects  when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  moft  common-  of 

this  clafs  , and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their 
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effeHs  and  method  of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refped  to  it  will  be 
applicable  to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon*. 

When  a perfo'n  has  taken  a'rfenic,  he  foO'n  perceives  a burning 
heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  ftomach.  and  bowels,  with 
an  intolerable  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and 
throat  feel  rough  and  dry  ; and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon  adminif- 
tered,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccupping,  fainting^, 
and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black  vomits, 
foetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient  fhould 
drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  fallad-oii  till  he  vomits  ; or 
he  may  drink  warm  water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife 
proper,  provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to 
be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or  wa- 
ter. Thefe  thing  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit 
continues.  Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifh  quarts  before  the 
vomiting  ceafed  5 and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one 
particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke  vomiting,  but  like- 
wife blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding 
the  bowels  j but  if  they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 
drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be 
given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  fquills  may  be 
mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be 
excited,  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather.  Should 
thefe  methods,  however,  fail,  half  a drachm  of  white  vitriol,  or  five 
or  fix  swains  of  emetic  tartar,  muft  be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to  the  inteftines,  clyfters  of 
milk  and  oil  muft  be  very  frequently  thrown  up  ; and  the  patient 
muft  drink  emollient  deco&ions  of  barley,  oat-meal,  marfh-m allows, 
and  fuch-like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  man- 
na, a folution  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought,  for  fome 
time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are  of  a healing  and  cooling  quality  5 
to  abftain  from  flefh  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon-meats  of  ealy  digeftion. 
His  drink  fhould  be  barley-water,  linieed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any 
of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  beat  and  pain  of  the  fto- 
mach, commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of  giddinefs,  and  often  a 
kind  of  flupidity  or  folly.  Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Corrofive  fublimate  is  an  exception  when  this  poifon  has  been  tak- 
en, the  patient  ought  to  drink  large  quantities  of  pot-afli  or  fait  of  tar- 
tar, diffolved  in  water  to  re-  compofe  the  poifon  and  render  it  inactive. 
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Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fto» 
inach,  often  prove  fatal,  yet  the  danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as 
they  are  difcharged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauflic  or  corrofive  nature, 
they  are  iefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mineral  fub- 
ftarices  : no  time  ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits  particular  at- 
tention. It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in  a folid  and  liquid  form, 
which  latter  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a valuable  medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity  ; hut  as 
an  over-dcfe  proves  a ftrong  potion,  we  mall  point  out  its  common 
effects,  together  with  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great  drowflnefs,  with 
Tup  or  and  other  apoplectic  fymptoms.  Sometimes  tire  perfon  has  fo 
■great  an  inclination  to  fleep,  that  it  is  almpft  impoflihle  to  keep  him 
awake.  Every  method  mult,  however,  be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He 
fhould  be  toffed,  fhaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  bidders  fliould 
he  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  {Emulating  medicines,  as  falts 
of  hartfhorn,  & c.  held  under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let 
blood.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  mult  be  taken  to  make  him 
dicharge  the  poifon.  This  may -be  done  in  the  manner  directed  above, 
viz.  by  the  ufe  of  Itrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water 
with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits  in  this  cafe,  recommends  agid  medicines 
with  Hxivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he  has  often  given  fait  of  worm- 
wood mixed  with  juice  of  lemon  in  repeated  doles  with  great, 
fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  after  the  poifon  has 
been  difcharged,  nourifhing  diet  and  cordials  will  be  proper ; but 
when  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  in- 
flamed, the  greateft  circumfpeclion  is  neceffary,  both  with  regard 
to  food  and' medicine. 


Of  the  Bites  of  Poifonous  Animals , 

WE  {hall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is  both  the  moft 
common  and  dangerous  animal-.poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this  difeafe  are,  as  far  as 
we  yet  know,  all  of  the  clog  kind,  viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.— 
Hence  it  is  called  the  rabies  canina , or  dog  madnefs.  It  fo  feldom 
happens  that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  firft,  that  they  fcarce  deferve 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  fhould  happen,  the  method 
of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow  : At  firft  lib 
iooks  dull,  fhews  an  averflon  to  food  and  company  : he  does  not 
bark  as  ufual,  but  feems  to  murmur,  is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bits 
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Grangers  : his  ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy : afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at 
the  mouth,  his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and  watery  : he  now,  if  not 
confined)  takes  old,  runs  panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejected  air, 
and  endeavours  to  bite  everyone  ke  meets.  Other  clogs  are  faid  to 
fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain  fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofmg 
that  they  knew  him  by  the  ffnell ; but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
It  he  efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three  days, 
till  he  dies  exhaufled  with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  mo  id  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot  feafcns  ; and 
lueh  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid,  (linking  carrion,  without  having 
enough  of  frefh-water,  are  mold  liable  to  it, 

"When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  flriddeft  inquiry  ought 
to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  was  really  mad.  Many  difagreeabk 
cpnfequenc.es  arife  from  neglecting  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some 
people  have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  becaufe  the v 
had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad  *,  but  as  he 
had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  facd. 
This  fhould  induce  us,  inidead  of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he  ha" 
bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  lead  tiij 
we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make  people  imagine  a 
dog  mad.  He  loofes  his  mailer,  runs  about  in  quell  of  him,  is  let 
upon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature  thus  frigh- 
tened, beat  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he 
runs  along.  Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him  ; while  he,  finding 
himfeif  clofely  purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  ene- 
my, naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  fclf-defence.  He  foon  get1; 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  paffes  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it 
is  then  impoffible  to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiflory  of,  by  far,  the  greater  part  of  thofl 
dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder  that  numberlefs  whims 
heal  medicines  have  been  extolled  ffir  preventing  the  effecls  of  then 
bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  re- 
medies for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  ak 
mod  every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  ic 
merit,  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers.  No  won- 
der that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies, 
In  this  way,  credulous  people  firfl  impofe  upon  themfelves,  anc 
then  deceive  others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed  to  pre- 
vent the  effeCis  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad,  is  recom- 
mended to  a perfon  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a d|| 
that  was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trulls  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miflakes  we  niuft  impute  the  frequent  ill  fuccefs  of  th 
medicines,  ufed  for  preventing  the  e fleets  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog 
It  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  a defedl  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  appli 
cations.  If  proper  medicines  were  adminiflered  immediately  aite 
the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  for  a fufficient  length  of  time 
we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of  thefe  bit  by  a mad  clof 
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This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound,  which,  never- 
dielefs,  heals  as  foon  as  a common  wound  : but  afterwards  it  begins5 
to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring- 
parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  liftlefs.  His  deep  is  unquiet, 
with  frightful  dreams;  he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms  of  that  dreadful 
difeafe,  occahoned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  pro- 
pofe  to  treat  fully  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  methodof 
preventing  it,  we  fhall  not  take  up  time  in  fhowing  its  progrefs  from 
the  hr  ft  invahon  tb  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in  the  body  for 
many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both  hurtful  and  ridicu- 
lous. It  muft  render  perfons  bit,  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no 
good  effects.  If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days 
after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  effedts  of  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  promote  the  different  Accre- 
tions, and  antifpafmodies. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventative  medicine,  which  he  fays 
he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed 
it  a thouiand  times.  It  is  as  follows  : 

(i  Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned,  dried,  and  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce  *,  of  black  pepper  powdered,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four 
dofes  *,  one  of  which  muff  be  taken  every  morning  falling,  for  four 
mornings  fucceffively,  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

u After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muff  go  into  the 
cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every  morning  faffing,  for  a 
month  ; he  muft  be  dipped  all  over,  but  not  flay  in  (with  his  head 
above  water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 
After  this  he  muft  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a fortnight  longer. 

t£  The  perfon  muff  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  medicine*.” 

We  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft -India  fpecific,  as  it  is  cal- 
led. This  medicine  is  compofed  of  cinnabar  and  muik.  Itisefteem- 
ed  a great  antifpafmodic  ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

u lake  native  and  fa£t  itious  cinnabar,  of  each  twenty-four  grains, 
mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe  be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and 
taken  in  a glafs  of  arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  Angle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for  thirty  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated  ; but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe,  it  muff  be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

■X-  Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead,  yet 
we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe  that  he  has 
been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  trult  to  it  alone.  Mead 
was  an  able  phyiician,  but  he  feenis  to  have  been  no  great  phylofoyher, 
and  was  fometimes  the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity. 
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The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  antifpafmodic  medicine : 

{£  Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half  a drachm,  gum 
nfafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire  feven  grains  5 make  thefe 
into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  faffroii,” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following  manner  : 

((  Take  purified  nitre,  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root  in 
powder,  two  drachms,  -camphire,  one  drachm  ; rub  them  together 
in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great  efficacy,  both  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a 
preventative,  it  will  he  fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  oint- 
ment into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  considerable  fervice,  and  fhould  b-e  taken 
freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for  preventing 
the  c liccl  s of  the  bite  of  a mad  deg.  W e would  not  advife  people  to 


trull  to.  any  one  of  them  ; hut  from  a proper  combination  of  their 
different  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  rea-fon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

rI  he  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies,  in  not  taking 
them  for  a fufficient  length  of  time.  They  are  ufed  more  like  charms, 
than  medicines  intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this, 
and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  mult  impute  their 
frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine  confifts  in  promo- 
ting urine.  But  how  a poifon  fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only 
three  or  four  dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceffiary,  even  though  the  me- 
dicine were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the  Dodlor  preferibes. 

The  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exceptionable  on  this  ac- 
count. 

As  thefe  and  moll  other  medicines,  taken  fingly,  have  frequent- 
ly been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recommend  the  following  courfe  : 

If  a perfon  he  bit  in  a flelhy  part,  where  there  is  no  hazard  of 
hurting  any  large  blood-veffiel,  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  wound  may 
be  immediately  cut  away  V But  if  this  be  not  done  foon  after  the 
bite  has  been  received,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  wafhed  with  fait  and  water,  or  a pickle  made 
of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards  dreffed  twice  a-day  with  yellow 
bafiliccn,  mixed  with  the  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s  medicine,  or 
home  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine, 
he  may  ufe  it  as  the  Doblor  direels  for  four  days  fucceffively.  Let 
him  then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  fame 
number  c-f  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mult  rub  into  the  parts  about  the  wound 

* Caudic  has  been  recommended  to  be  applied  to  the  part,  but 
this  fhould  never  be  employed  when  the  knife  can  be  ufed,  for  it  is 
liable  to  fruflrate  the  intention  by  not  deftroyng  the  whole  of  the 
won nded  part » ( I . C . j 
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sbily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  ointment.  This  may  be  done 
for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or  two,  and  wait 
a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the  mercury  be  gone  off.  He  muff  then 
begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morning 
for  five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  cold  and  chilly  for  a lonu 

A 

time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a te- 
pid one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to  leave  off  all  in- 
ternal medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the  boluies  of  fnake-root, 
afafoetida,  and  camphire  *,  or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire, 
and  fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  during  the  whole 
time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient  mud  keep 


within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

A proper  regimen  mud  be  obferved  throughout  the  whole  courfe. 
The  patient  fhould  abdain  from  flefh,  and  all  faded  and  high-fea- 
foned  proviTions.  He  mud  avoid  drong  liquors,  and  live  modly  up- 
on a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  podible,  and  all  exceffive  heat  and  violent  paffions 
avoided  with  the  utmod  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with  proper  regimen, 
fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia,  and  cannot  help  again  obferving, 
that  the  want  of  fuccefs  mud  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  ap- 
plication of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper  ones  for  a fuf- 
ficient  length  of  time.  1 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that  promifes  a hid- 
den or  miraculous  cure.  By  trading  to  thefe,  they  often  lofe  their 
lives,  when  a regular  courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them 
abfolutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Num- 
bers of  people,  for  example,  believe  if  they  or  their  cattle  be  once 
dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  fufficient ; as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm 
again d the  e deeds  of  the  bite.  This,  and  inch  like  whims,  have 


proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a dog  which  is.  not 
mad,  that,  if  he  flioUld  go  mad  afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  af- 
forded with  the  diforder  at  the  fame  time ; but  this  notion  is  too 
ridiculous  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  is  a good  rule,  how- 
i ever,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  poffible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often  upon 
; them  for  fome  time  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hydro- 
[ phobia  has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog  which  fhev/ed  no 
i other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but  lidlefihefs  and  a fullen  difpofition. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure  of  the  hydro- 
[ phobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  incurable.  The  notion  that 
J this  difeafe  could  not  be  cured,  has  been  productive  of  horrid  con- 

frequences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  perfona,  as 
foon  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them 
ft  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate  them  between  matrafles  or  featherbeds,  Ac. 
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This  conduce  certainly  deferved  the  fevered;  punifhment ! We  hope* 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

1 have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  difeafe,  and 
therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my  own  experience } but  Dr. 
ThTot  fays,  it  may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  The  patient  muff  be  bled  to  a confiderable  quantity  ; and 
this  may  be  repeated  twice,  thrice,  or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circum- 
itances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  fhould  be  put,  if  poffible,  into  a warm  bath  ; and 
this  fhould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  He  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three  emollient 
clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  fhould  be  rubbed 
with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice  a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound  fhould  be  rubbed 
with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an  oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dole  of  Cobh  powder  fhould  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  the  infulion  of  lime-tree  and  elder-flowers.  This  powder 
is  made,  by  rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  line  powder,  of 
native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grains^  of  mufk, 
hxteen  grains*. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night,  and  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is  not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down 
with  the  infufion  mentioned  above  : Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  ; of  camphire  and  afafeetida,  ten  grains  each  j 
of  opium,  one  grain  5 and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  conferve, 
or  rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with  a bittetnefs  in 
the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder, 
may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mu  ft  be  light  •,  as  pana- 
do,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak,  and  fubjedl  to  ter- 
rors, he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  mention  is  the  VIPER. 
The  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed  into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the 
bite.  Though  that  is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit, 
we  fhould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It 
would  furely  be  mere  fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fuckedf , and  af- 

* The  Ormikirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called.  Teems  to  me  to  confifi:  chief- 
ly of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible,  as  a preventative  ; yet 
1 would  not  advife  any  one  to  trufl  to  it  alone.  Indeed,  it  is  ordered  to 
be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more  the  appearance  of  a charm 
than  of  a medicine.  Surely,  if  a medicine  is  to  produce  any  change  in 
the  body,  it  mud;  be  taken  for  Tome  confiderable  time,  and  in  fufficient 
quantity. 

t The  pra&ice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient  ; and  indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut  out,  this 
is  the  molt  likely  way  for  extracting  the  poifon.  There  can  be  no  dan- 
ger in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon  does  no  harm,  uni efs  it  be 
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terwards  rubbed  with  warm  fallad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and  milk* 
foftened  with  fallad-oil,  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  wouncL ; 
and  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the 
bed:  medicines  which  can  be  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be  Tick,  he  may  take  a vo- 
mit. This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the 
poifonous  animals  of  this  Gountry. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infedls,  as  the  bee,  the  wafp,  the  hornet, 
Sec.  their  flings  are  feldom  attended  with  danger,  unlefs  when  a 
perfon  happens  to  be  flung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame 
time  ; in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation and  dwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others 
lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice 
treacle  is  likewife  recommended  ; but  I have  always  found  rubbing 
the  part  with  warm  fallad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the 
flings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is 
fome  times  the  cafe,  he  muft  not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to 
the  part,  but  fhould  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medi- 
cines, as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drink  plentifully  of 
diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few  poifonous  ani- 
fnals,  and  thole  which  we  havei  are  by  no  means  of  the  moft  virulent 
kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the  effedts  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in 
this  country,  are  really  other  difeafes*  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

W e cannot,  however,  make  the  fame  obfervation  with  regard  to 
poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound  every  where,  and  prove  often 
fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary*  This,  indeed,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
careleffnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againfl  eating  any 
kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  not  know,  and  all  poi- 
fonous plants  to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poffible, 
to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  difficult  a talk  as  fome  peo- 
ple imagine; 
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Of  the  Venereal  Difeafe . 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  perfons  who  contradl  this  diffi 
cate,  that  it  lies  under  a fort  of  difgrace.  Thus  renders  difguife 
neceflary,  and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diferder  altoge^ 

taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The  perfon  who  flicks  the  wound 
ought  however  to  wadi  his  month  frequently  with  fhkd-oil,  which  will 
fecure  him  from  even  the  legit  inconveniency.  The  Piylli  in  Africa, 
and  the  Mar.fi  in  Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals  by  fucking  the  wound;  and.  \ve.  are  fold  that  the  Indians  in 
North-Anierica  practice  the  fame  at  this  day. 

V 2 
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ther,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden  and  fecret  cure  ; buft 
who  in  fadb  only  remove  the  fymptoms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the 
difeafe  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this  means,  a flight  infection,  which 
might  have  been  eaflly  removed,  is  often  converted  into  an  obdinate 
and  fometimes  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  this  difeafe  is,  that 
it  aflumes  a variety  of  different  fhapes,  and  may  with  more  propri- 
ety be  called  an  aiTemblage  of  dil'eafes  than  a Angle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of  treatment  than  this 
does  in  its  different  ftages.  Hence,  the  folly  and  danger  of  trubing 
to  any  particular  nobrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  nobrums  are 
however  generally  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  to  all  who  ap- 
ply for  them,  w'ithout  the  lead  regard  to  the  date  of  the  difeafe,  the 
conditutibn  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infection,  and  a thoufand 
other  circumdances  of  the  utmod  importance. 

The  venereal  difeafe  may  he  communicated  to  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurfes,  midwives,  and  married,  women 
whofe  hufbands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  often  affedled  with  it,  and 
frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of  their  danger  in  due 
time.  The  condition  of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our  excufe, 
if  any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  fymp- 
toms and  cure  of  this  too  pnlmon  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  itsjdifferent  fymptoms,.  and  to  trace  the  difeafe 
minutely  through  its  various  dages,  would  require  a much  larger 
fpace  than  falls  to  this  part  of  my  fubjedf.  1 therefore  conflne  my 
obfervations  chiefly  to  circumdances  of  importance,  omitting 
fuch  as  are  trifling,  or  which  occur  but  feldom. 


The  Virulent  Gonorrhoea 

IS  an  involuntary  difeharge  of  infedlious  matter  from  the  parts  oi 
generation  in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  within 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infedlion  has  been  received  : fometimes 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  for  four  or  five  weeks. 
Previous  to  the  difeharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with  a final] 
degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin  glary  matter  be- 
gins to  dibit  from  the  urinary  paffage,  which  ftains  the  linen,  and 
occsflons-  a fmall  degree  of  titillation,  particularly  in  the  time  oi 
making  water , this  arifes  at  length  to  a degree  of  heat  and  pain, 
which  are  chiefly  perceived  about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fage, where  a flight  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  be- 
gin to  appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine,  and  rtmnin^ 
increafe,  while  frefh  fymptoms  daily  enfue.  In  men,  the  ere.&iom 
become  painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  mere  frequent  and  lading 
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than  when  natural.  This  fymptom  is  mo  ft  troublefome  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firft  only  perceived 
towards  the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  and  is  moft  intenfe  juft  after  the  patient  has  done  making  wa- 
ter. The  running  gradually  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  matter. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the  fvmptoms  are 
more  intenfe  ; the  heat  of  urine  is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads 
the  making  water  ; and,  though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this 
way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  often  only 
by  drops  : the  involuntary  eredlions  now  become  extremely  pain- 
ful and  frequent  *,  there  is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs 
about  the  feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  fharp,^  of  a brown, 
.greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a bloody  colour. 

By  a proper  treatment,  the  violence  of  the  fymptbms  gradually 
abate  } the  heat  of  urine  goes  off ; the  involuntary  and  painful  erec-? 
tions,  and  the  heat  and  pain  about  the  feat,  become  eafier  ; the  run- 
ning alio  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker,  till  at  laid 
it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea  may  be  general- 
ly diftinguifhed  from  any  other  difeafe.  There  are  however  fome 
few  diforders  for  which  it  may  bv  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kid.— 
nies  or  bladder,  the  fluor  albus,  or  whites  in  women,  &c.  But  in 
the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes  away  only  with  the  urine,  or 
when  the'fphindler  of  the  bladder  is  open  j whereas,  in  a gonorr- 
hoea, the  difcharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  muff;  be  known  chiefly 
from  its  effedls,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infedlion,  &c. 

REGIMEN. —When  a perfon  fufpedfs  that  he  has  caught  the 

venereal  infedlion,  he  ought  moft  ftridtly  to  obferve  a cooling  re- 
gimen, to  avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines,  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  falted,  high-feafoned  and  fmoke- 
dried  provifions,  aromatic  and  ftimulating  vegetables,  as  onions, 
garlic,  fhallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  fuch 
like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to  conffft  of  mild  vegetables,  milk, 
broths,  light  puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  bar- 
ley-water, milk  and  water,  decodtions  of  marfh-mallows  and  liquo- 
rice, linfeed  tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  thefe,  he  ought  to  drink  plenti- 
fully. Violent  exercife  of  ail  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback, 
and  venereal  pleafures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  mull  beware 
of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep 
his  bed. 

MEDICINE. — — A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot  always  be  cur- 
ed fpeedily  and  effedlually  at  the  fame  time.  The  patient  ought  not 
to  expedl,  nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  continue 
for  two  or  three  week’s,  and  fometimes  for  five  or  fix,  even  where 
the  treatment  has  been  very  proper. 

Sometimes  a flight  infedlion  may  be  carried  off7  in  a few  days,  by 
bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and  injedling  frequent- 
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!y  up  the  urethra  a little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the  warmth 
of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in,  carrying  off  the  infection., 
they  will  at  lead;  have  a tendency  to  leflen  its  virulence. 

To  effect  a cure,  however,  aftringent  injections  will  generally  be 
found  neceflary.  Thefe  may  be  various  ways  prepared,  but  I think 
thofe  made  with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  molt  fafe  and  efficacious. 
They  can  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  require  $ 
but  it  is  beil  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and  incrCafe  their 
power  if  neceflary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of  white  vitriol  to 
be  difTolved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of  common  or  role-water,  and 
an  ordinary  fyringe  full  of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  If  this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  repeated, 
and  the  dofe  increafed*. 

Whether  injections  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges  are  always 
proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  of  the 
ftrong  or  draftic  kind.  Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the 
body  increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe  deeper  in- 
to the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  ftools  every  fecond  or  third 
day  for  the  firflt  fortnight,  and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or 
fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminiffi  the  running,  and  to  change  the 
colour  and  confidence  of  the  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
white  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abatesf . 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by  aftrin- 
gent  injections,  there  are  (Till  many  practitioners  who  do  not  approve 
this  mode  of  practice.  I can,  from  much  experience,  affert,  that  it  is 
both  the  mo  ft  eafy  and  efficacious  method  of  cure  ; any  bad  confequences 
arifing  from  it  rauftbe  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifconduft  of  the  prac- 
titioner himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example,  ufe  ftrong 
preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when  applied  to  the  in- 
ternal furfaces  of  the  body ; others  life  efcharotics,  which  inflame  and 
injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a gonorrhoea  actually  cured  by  an  in- 
jection made  of  green-tea,  and  would  always  recommend  gentle  me- 
thods where  they  will  fucceed. 

t If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts  and  manna,  lie  may 
take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conllitution  requires  it,  an  ounce  of  the 
former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be  difTolved  in  an 
.Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  water- gruel,  and  taken 
early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infulion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two  drachms 
of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  maybe  infilled  all  night  in  an 
Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infhfion  may  be  drained  next  morn- 
ing, and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  falts  difTolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of 
this  infulion  may  be  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  following  will  be  found 
to  anfvver  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary  four  ounces,  cream 
of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms,  rhubarb  one  drachm, 
and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as  will  ferve  to  make  up  the 
whole  into  afoft  electuary.  Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be 
taken  over-night,  and  about  the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every 
day  that  the  patient  choofes  to  take  a purge. 

T&e  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  diminlfhed  ac- 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high,  bleeding  is  always 
neceflary  at  the  beginning.  This  operation,  as  in  other  topical  in- 
flammations, muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  confli- 
tution  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
torns^ 

Medicines  which  promote  the  Secretion  of  urine,  are  proper  in 
this  ffcage  of  the  diforder.  For  this  purpofe,  two  ounces  of  pounded 
arabic  may  be  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  cream  tartar,  and  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  I have  ge- 
nerally found  this  anfwer  extremely  well,  both  as  to  the  diuretic-, 
and  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high  towards  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  frequently  to  throw  up  an 
emollient  clyfler,  which,  befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools, 
will  ferve  as  a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  applied  to  the 
parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may  be  made  of  the  fiour  of  lin- 
feed,  or  of  wheat  bread  and  milk,  Softened  with  frefh  butter  or  fweet 
oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,  cloths  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
may  be  applied.  I have  often  known  the  moft  excruciating  pains, 
during  the  inflammatory  {late  of  the  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one 
or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in  the  Spermatic 
veflels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the  Scrotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  con- 
trived as  to  Support  the  tefticies,  and  Should  be  worn  from  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  Sometimes  remove  the  gonorrhoea  fo 
quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in  doubt  whether  he  really  labour- 
ed under  that  difeafe.  This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to 
be  often  expedited,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of  urine,  and 
forenefs  of  the  genital  parts  ; when  the  quantity  of  running  is  con- 
siderably leflened,  without  any  pain  or  levelling  in  the  groin  or  tef- 
ticle  Supervening  ; when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary  erec- 
tions ; and  laflly,  when  the  running  becomes  pale,  whitifh,  thick, 
void  of  ill  fmell,  and  tenacious  or  ropy  ; when  all  or  moil  of  thefe 
fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea,  is  arrived  at  its  laft  flage,  and  we 
may  gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aflringent  medi- 
cines. 


cording  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceflary.  .We  have  ordered  the  falts  to  be 
diflolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  becaufe  it  renders  their  operation 
more  mild. 
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Of  Gleets . 

A GONORRHOEA  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly  treated, 
often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  proceed  from  relaxation,  or 
from  fome  remains  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  of  the  greatefl  importance 
In  the  cure,  to  know  from  which  caufe  the  gleet  proceeds.  When 
the  difcharge  proves  very  obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check, 
from  aflringent  medincines,  there  is  ground  to  fufpeCb  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  latter  ; but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant,  and  is  chiefly  obfervable 
when  the  patient  is  ftimulated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  drain- 
ing to  go  to  ftool,  we  may  realonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  the  principal 
deflgn  is  to  brace,  and  reftore  a proper  degree  of  tenfion  to  the  de- 
bilitated and  relaxed  veifels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  medi- 
cines recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  dronger  and  powerful  aflringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark*,- 
ahum,  vitriol,  galls,  tinfture  of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injections  may 
be  rendered  more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  al- 
lum,  or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are  able 
to  bear  it. 

The  lad  remedy  which  we  fliall  mention  in  this  cafe  is  the  cold 
bath,' than  which,  there  is  not  perhaps  a more  powerful  bracer  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  fpe- 
eies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the  conbitution  of  the 
patient  Which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe.  The  chief  objections  to 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are,  a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  date  of  the 
vifcera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may  always  be  leflened,  if  not  re- 
moved, by  purging  and  bleeding ; but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountabie 
obdacle,  as  the  preffure  of  the  water,  and  the  fudden  contraction  of 
the  external  veflels,  by  throwing  the  blood  with  too  much  force  up-< 
on  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to  oecaflon  ruptures  of  the  veflels,  or 
a flux  of  humours  upon  the  difeafed  organs.  But  where  no  objection 
of  this  kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  wa- 
ter every  morning  fading,  for  three  or  four  weeks  together.  He 
fhould  not  day  long  in  the  water,  and  fhoukl  have  his  lk in  dried  as 
foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  in  the  lad  dage 
©f  the  gonorrhoea  : the  diet  mud  be  drying  and  adringent,  and  the 
<Lrink,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Bribed  waters,  with  which  a little  claret 
or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed.  Any  perfon  may  now  afford 

-$f  The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aftringegts,  and 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

T ake  of  Peru  ian  bark  bruifed,  fix  drachms,  of  frefh galls  bruifed,  two 
drachms  boil  them  in  a pound  and  an  half  of  water  to  abound  : to  the 
drained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  Ample  tincture  of  rhe  bark.  A 
fmall  tea  -cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  adding  to  eacji 
cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitpiol. 
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to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  aimolt 
no  expence,  by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  yield  to  thefe  me- 
dicines, there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers*.  In 
this  cafe,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as 
tend  to  corredt  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  juices 
may  be  affebted,  as  the  decodtion  of  China,  fafaparilla,  faffafras,  or 
the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate  gleets  of  two,  three.* 
or  four  years  Handing,  effedtually  dured  by  a mercurial  inundtion, 
when  aimolt  every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  Chap- 
man feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  fays,  he  has  always  found 
the  mercury  fucceedbelt  in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthi- 
nate  and  other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon,  he  re- 
commends pills  made  of  calomel  and  Venice  turpentine^  ; and  de- 
fires  that  their  ufe  may  be  accompanied  with  a decodtion  of  guaia- 
cum  or  farfaparilla. 

For  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  pallage,  fuppurating  can- 
dles or  bougies  are  prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  ready  made.  It  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating 
the  different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  teaching  * 
the  manner  of  preparing  them.  Before  a bougie  be  introduced  in- 
to the  urethra,  it  fhould  be  fmeared  all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  ftimulating  too  fuddenly ; it  may  be  fuffered  to  conti- 
nue in  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers  are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours 
and  exerefcences  in  the  urinary  paffages  taken  away,  and  an  ob- 
ftrudtion  of  urine  removed  by' means  of  bougies. 
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1 V 

Of  the  Swelled  TeJHcle* 

THE  fwelled  teftiele  may  proceed  from  infection  lately  contrac- 
ted, and  may  happen  both  in  the  firft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a gonorr- 
hoea ; particularly  when  the  running  is  uiifeafonably  checked,  by 


* This  conjecture  fnould  be  well-founded,  as  the  fame  effe&  may  be 
produced  from  different  caufes,  ftich  as  a (trial: ure  in  the  urethra  or  ilih- 
ple  relaxation  of  the  excreting  veffels  of  that  canal  ; in  both  of  thele 
cafes,  mercury  would  be  improper,  particularly  in  the  former,  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  a diligent  ufe  of  bougies.  (h  C.) 
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cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draftic  purges,  violent  exetcife,  the  too 
early  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage,  bleeding  is  neceflary,  which  muft  be 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms*.  The  food 
mull  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flefh, 
wines,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoided.  Fo- 
mentations are  of  lingular  fervice.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  oil,  are  very  proper,  and  ought  con- 
ftantly  to  be  applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed ; when  he  is  up, 
the  tefticle  Ihould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a bag  or  trufs, 
which  may  eafdy  be  contrived  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  tefticle  from  having  any  effect. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the  tefticle  by  the 
cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and  extended  according  to  cir- 
cumftanccs,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a 
complete  antivenereal  courfe,  as  (hall  e$fure  him  againft  any  future 
unealinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befldes  rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment 
on  the  part,  if  free  from  pain,  or  on  the  thighs,  as  directed  in  the 
gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceflary,  for 
five  or  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  tefticle  all  the  while  with  a bag 
or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  decoctions  of  farfa- 
parilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
peel  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either  of  which  may  fup- 
port  a fchirrhous  induration,  after  the  venereal  poifon  is  corrected, 
the  parts  ihould  be  fomented  daily  with  a decoction  of  hemlock, 
the  bruited  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the  poultice, 
and  the  extract  at  the  fame  time  taken  inwrardlyf.  This  practice  is 
itrongly  recommended  by  Doctor  Stork  in  fchirrous  and  cancerous, 
cafes  ; and  Mr.  Fordyce  allures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cu- 
red difeafed  tefticles  of  two  or  three  ygars  Handing,  even  when  ulce- 
rated, and  when  the  fchirrous  had  begun  to  be  affected  with  prick- 
ing and  lancing  pains. 


Buboes 


ARE  hard  tumours  feated  in  the  groin,  occafioned  by  the  vene- 
real poifon  lodged  in  this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds  ; viz.  fuch 
as  proceed  from  a recent  infection,  and  fuch  as  accompany  a con- 
firmed lues. 


* I have  been  accuftomed  for  feme  time  pa  ft  to  apply  leeches  to  in- 
flamed reflates,  which  practice  has  always  been  foilowcdXvitli  the  moil 
happy  ei Feels. 

t The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  p'ds,  and  taken  in  the 
n cm  ei  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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"The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear  foon  after  im- 
pure coition,  may  be  find  attempted  by  difperflon,  and,  if  that  fhould 
not  fucceed,  by  fuppuration.  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  a bubo* 
the  fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as  was  directed  in  the  fird  dage 
of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mud  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome 
cooling  purges,  as  the  deco&ion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s 
falts,  and  the  like*.  If,  by  this  courfe,  the  fwelling  and  other  in- 
flammatory iymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of 
mercury,  which  mud  be  continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite 
fubduedf.  t 

But,  if  the  bubo  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be  attended  with 
great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fup- 
puration.  For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  Emollient 
cataplafms,  confiding  of  bread  and  milk,  or  flax-feed  flour,  foften* 
ed  with  oil  or  freih  butter,  may  be  applied  to  the  part  $ and,  where 
the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white  lily-roots  boiled,  or  lliced  onions 
raw,  and  a fuflieient  quantity  of  yellow  baiilicon,  may  be  added  to 
the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  its  conical 
figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  flcin,  and  a fluctuation  of  matter  plainly 
to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it  may  be  opened  by  either  caudic  or  a 
lancet^,  and  afterwards  drefled  with  digedive.  ointment. 

Sometimes  buboes  can  neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fup- 
puration,  but  remain  hard,  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe,  the  In- 
durated glands  mud  be  confumed  by  caudic*  If  they  fhould  be- 
come fchirrous,  they  mud  be  diflblved  by  the  application  of  hem- 
lock, both  externally  and  internally,  as  directed  in  the  fchirrous  tcf* 
tide. 


Chancres 

ARE  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers  ; which  may  happen  ei- 
ther with  or  without  a gonorrhoea.  They  are  commonly  feated 
about  the  glands,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  man- 
ner : Fird  a little  ted  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes  pointed 

* During  the  continuance  of  this  practice,  one  drachm  of  the  mercu- 
rial ointment  fhould  be  rubbed  every  night,  into  the  in  fide  of  the  thigh, 
below  the  bubo*  (I.  C.) 

t For  the  difperfion  of  the  bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to  the 
part  affeded,  Will  be  found  equ-aTy  efficacious  as  in  the  inliamed  tef- 
ticle. 

\ The  latter  is  more  advantageous  than  the  former  ; if  the  bubo  be 
Amply  pun&ufed,  and  the  matter  difcharged  gradually,  fo  as  to  imitate 
its  fpontamous  rupture.  This  mode  fhonid  always  be  prefered,  wheis 
the  patient  cannot  wait  for  it  to  break  of  itfelf. 
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at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifh  matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This? 
pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  generally  before  it  breaks  ; afterwards  it 
degenerates  into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  oi  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  a vifeid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges  gradually  become 
hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the  fir  ft  appearance  refembles  a fimpla 
excoriation  of  the  cuticle  j which,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal,  foon 
becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  Sometimes  a primary  affedtion,  but  it  is  much  oft- 
ner  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of  a confirmed  lues.  Primary 
chancres  difeover  themfelves  foon  after  impure  coition,,  and  are  ge- 
nerally feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the  lips,  the 
nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men,  Sic*. 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coition,  its  treatment 
is  nearly  ftmilar  to  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient 
muft  obferve  the  cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome 
gentle  doles  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parts  affected  ought  frequent- 
ly to  be  bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and  if 
the  inflammation  be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplafm  may 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be-  fufficient  to 
abate  the  inflammation,  and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mer- 


cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied  with  ulcers- 
in  the  throat,  nodlurral  pains,  feurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  and  other  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above,  they  commonly 
appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are 
alfo  lefs  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  pri- 
mary chancres.  As  their  cure  mull  depend  upon  that  of  the  pox,  of 
which  they  are  only  a fymptom,  we  fhall  take  no  further  notice  of 
them  till  we  come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  luesfi. 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms  which  accompany 
or  fucceed  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and  have  alfo  given  a fhert  view 
of  their  proper  treatment y feveral  others  fometimes  attend  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  a Jlrangury  or  obftrudlion  of  urine,,  a phymofisy  paraphyme- 
flSy  SlC. 

A ftrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpafmodic  conftrie- 
tion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and  parts  about  the  neek  of 


* When  venereal  jtlcers  are  feated  In  the  lips,  the  infection  may  be 
communicated  by  killing.  I have  feen  very  obdurate  venereal  ulcers  in 
the  lips,  which  I had  ail  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe  were  com* 
lnunicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuck  ling  infected  children,  or  having  their 
breads  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the. venereal  difeafe.  This  cau- 
tion is  peculiarly  necefiary  for  nurfes  who  reiide  in  the  neighbourhood 
©f  great  towns. 

t 1 have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres  twice 
a-day  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  without  any  otlle 
application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  th e glans,  they  may  be 
walked  with  milk  and  water,  a little  warm,  and  afterwards  the  calomei 
mtiy  be  applied  as  above. 
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tbb  bladder.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe  ; but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  galled  or  inflam- 
ed urethra,  a fudden  conftrifHon  takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  void- 
ed by  fpurts,  and  fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangury  is 
owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a 
conflcant  heat  and  uneafmefs  of  the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make 
water,  while  the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a trouble- 
some tenefmus , or  conflant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the  urine  will  be  proper.  For  this 
purpose,  belides  the  common . diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling 
emulfions,  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufecb 
.Should  thefe  not  have  the  de fired  effect,  bleeding,  and  emollient 
fomentations,  will  be  neeeflary. 

Wlien  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflammation 
.about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  muft  be  more  liberally  per- 
formed, and  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptomS. 
After  bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminiftered,  and 
emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  oi 
barley-water,  to  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
marfh-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  fhould  not  re- 
lieve the  complaint,  and  a total  fuppreflion  of  urine  fhould  come 
on,  bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a warm  bath  up 
to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  difeontinue  the  diu- 
retics, and  to  draw  off  the  water  with  a catheter;  but  as  the  patient  is 
feldomable  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  rather  recommend  the 
ufe  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe  often  l ubricate  the  paflage,  and  greatly 
facilitate  the  difeharge  of  urine.  When  they  begin  to  fhmulate  or 
give  any  uneafmefs,  they  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  phymofis  is  fuch  a conftricfion  of  the  prepuce  over  the  glans, 
as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  backwards  *,  the  paraphymofts , on 
the  conuary,  is  fuch  a conftridlion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans, 
as  hinders  it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
pf  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we  have  no  occafton  to  enlarge  up- 
on it.  In  general,  bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fo- 
mentations are  fufficient. 

Sometimes  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the  inflam- 
mation goes  on,  and  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muft  be  fcarified  with  a lancet* 
and,  if  neeeflary,  divided,  in  order  to  prevent  a ftranguiation,  and 
fet  the  imprifoned  glans  at  liberty.  We  fhall  not  deferibe  this  ope- 
ration, as  it  ought  always  to  be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mor- 
tification has  actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neeeflary,  befidcs  per- 
forming the  above  operation?,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently  with 
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cloths  wrung  out  of  a itrong  decoction  of  camomile-flowers  and 
bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every 
two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifm>  chordee , and  other  diftortions  of  the 
penis , their  treatment  is  no  way  different  from  that  ol  the  gonor- 
rhoea. When  they  prove  very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  £ 
few  drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of  a 
purgative  through  the  day. 


Of  a Confirmed  Lucs . 

WE  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affections,  in  which  the  vene- 
real poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  particular  part 
by  which  it  was  received,  and  {hall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in 
in  its  confirmed  ftate  ; that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  actually  received 
into  the  blood,  and  circulating  with  it  through  every  part  of  the 
body,  mixes  with  the  leveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  ha- 
bit tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  the  groin,  pains 
of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the 
night,  or  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  ; fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a yeilowiih  co- 
lour, refembling  a honey-comb  ; corroding  ulcers  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  which  generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence 
they  creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe, 
which  they  deftroy  j excrefcences  or  exoftofes  arife  in  the  middle 
of  the  bones,  and  their  fpongy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon 
the  leafl  accident  j at  other  times  they  are  foft,  and  bend  like  wax  ; 
the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  callous,  and  form,  in  the 
neck,  armpits,  groin,  and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like 
the  king’s  evil  •,  tumours  pf  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed  in 
the  lymphatic  veffels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves,  as  the  gum- 
mata , ganglia , nodes , tophs,  &e„ ; the  eyes  are  affected  with  itching, 
pain,  rednefs,  and  fometimes  with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with 
a finging  noifip,  pain  and  deafnefs,  v/hilft  their  internal  fubftance  is 
exulcerated  and  rendered  carious  3 at  length  ail  the  animal,  vital, 
and  natural  fundtions  are  depraved  , the  face  becomes  pale  and  li- 
vid 5 the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  patient  falls 
into  an  atrophy  or  waiting  confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; as  cancers  of  the 
breaft  j a fuppreffion  or  overflowing  of  the  menfes  5 the  whites ; 
hyiteric  affections  \ an  inflammation,  abfcefs,  fchirrus,  gangrene, 
cancer,  or  ulcer  of  the  womb  ; they  are  generally  either  barren  or 
fubjedt  to  abortion  j or,  if  they  bring  children  into  the  world,  they 
have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ul- 
cers* ~ 
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Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this  difeafe  in  its 
\ confirmed  Hate.  They  are  feidom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame 
perfon,  or  at  the  fame  time  ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are  gene- 
rally prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient  *,  and  if  he  has  rea- 
fon  to  fufpedl  the  infedlion  is  lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  imme- 
» diately  to  fet  about  the  expuliioh  of  it,  otherwife  the  moll;  tragical 
confequences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe,  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which  may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of 
forms,  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckon- 
ed impoffible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a falivation.  This 
method  is  now  generally  laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as 
efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon, 
when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the  fall- 
vary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial  ointment  is  as 
efficacious  as  any  other  preparation  of  that  mineral  $ yet  experience 
has  taught  me  to  think  otherwife.  I have  often  feen  the  rnoft  ob- 
ftinate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to  the  faline  preparations  of  mer- 
cury. Nor  am  I lingular  in  this  opinion.  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr. 
Clare,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  this  city,  affures  me,  that  for  fome 
time  paft,  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes,  a faline  preparation 
of  mercury  with  mold  happy  fuccefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies,  in  fma!l 
portions,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a gentle  degree  of  fricHon,  it 
is  immediately  abforbed,  and  produces  its  full  e fie 61  upon  the  fyf- 
tem,  without  doing  the  leaf!  injury  to  the  flomach  or  bowels  ; a 
matter  of  the  greatefl  - nportance  in  the  application  of  this  molt 
affive  and  powerful  remedy*. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exafl  quantity  of  medicines 
that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  or- 
der to  perform  a cure.  Thefe  vary  according  to  the  conflitution  of 
the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infedf  ion,  the  time 
it  has  lodged  in  the  body,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  a priori t 
what  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  neceffiary  to  cure  this  diftemper 
completely;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a pojieriori , from  the  abate- 
ment and  ceafing  of  the  fymptoms.  Aftruc  fays,  that  commonly 

* The  bed  method  of  introducing  mercury  into  the  fyftem  to  reme- 
dy this  difeafe,  is  by  mercurial  ointment,  as  it.  is  leu  liable  when  ufed 
in  this  manner  to  pafs  off  by  the  bowels.  One  or  two  drachms  of  this 
ointment,  fhould  be  rubbed  on  the  infides  of  each  thigh  every  night 
until  the  gums  are  affected  ; when  the  ointment  cannot  be  convenient- 
ly ufed,  one  of  the  mercurial  pilis  (See  Appendix. ) muff  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning,  combined  with  a quarter  of  a grain  of  opium,  to  re- 
tain the  mercury  in  the  bowels.  This  practice  muff:  be  continued  until 
the  fymptoms  disappear^  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  afterwards.  I.  C. 
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not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  is  fufH- 
cient,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  neceflary. 

The  only  other  preparation  of  mercury  which  we  fhall  take  no- 
tice of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate*.  This  was  feme  time  ago  brought 
into  ufe  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  Baron  Van  Swie- 
ten  ; and  was  foon  after  introduced  into  Britain  by  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle. The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows  : One  grain  of  corrofive 
fublimate  is  diflolved  in  two  ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpi- 
rits;  and  of  this  folution,  an  ordinary  table-fpoonful,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be  conti- 
nued as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diiorder  remain.  To  thofe 
whofe  dornach  cannot  bear  die  folution,  the  fublimate  may  be  gi- 
ven in  form  of  pillf. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  recommended  for 
curing  the  venereal  difeafe  , but  none  have  upon  experience  an- 
fiwered  the  high  encomiums  bedowed  upon  them.  Though  no  one 
of  thefe  is  to  be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with  mer- 
cury, fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a 
cure.  One  of  the  bed  is  fiarfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared  and 
taken  according  to  the  diredbions  in  the  appendix^. 

The  mezereon-root  is  found  to  be  a powerful  affidavit  to  the  fub- 
limate, or  any  other  mercurial.  It  may  be  ufed  along  with  the  far- 
faparilla,  as  directed  in  the  appendix,  or  by  itfelf.  Thofe  who  choofe 
the  mezereonby  itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  taken 
from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame 
as  of  the  deception  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  in  every  dage,  by  a decodli  m of  the  root  of  a plant 
called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  ufed  either  frefh  or  dried  *,  but  we  have 
no  certain  accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they 
mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranunculus,  the  ceanothus, 
&c. ; but  whether  thefe  are  defignecl  to  difguife  or  aifid  it,  is  doubt- 
ful. The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  decodlion  early  in  the 
-morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through 
the  day§. 

* This  preparation  of  mercury  is  thought  to  be  more  efficacious  than 
any  other,  in  venereal  affections  of  the  ikin.  I.  C. 

+ The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diddled  water,  or  any  other  li- 
quor that  the  patient  choofes.  I commonly  order  tengrains  to  be  diffolv- 
ed  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency  of  carriage, 
and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  night  and  morning 
inhalfaglafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr.  Debraw,  an  ingenious 
chemid  of  this  place,  prepares  a fait  of  mercury  much  more  mifd  and 
gentle  in  its  operation  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 

+ See  Appendix,  Decoft.  of  Sarfapcirillct. 

^ Though  we  are  dill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  me- 
thod of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet  it  is  ge- 
nerally affirmed, 'that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety,  ?.nd  fuceefs, 
and  that  without  the  lead  knowledge  of  mercury.  Hence  it  becomes 
an  objed  of  conficlerable  importance  to  difeover  their  method  of  cure. 
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Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned  which  have 
been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  as  the  china-root, 
the  roots  of  foap-wort,  burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum 
and  faffafras  ; but,  as  none  of  thefe  poffefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe 
already  mentioned,  we  Ihall  pafs  them  over,  and  Ihall  conclude  our 
oblervations  on  this  difeafe,  v/ith  a few  general  remarks  concerning 
the  proper  management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  infec- 
tion. 


General  Observations. 

THE  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  confidered  pre- 
vious to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of  mercury  in  any  form.  It 
would  be  rafh  and  dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  a perfon  la- 
bouring under  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  fevers,  pleurify,  perip- 
neumonv,  or  the  like.  It  would  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  ca- 
fes j as  a How  hedtic  fever,  or  the  laft  ftage  of  a confumptiom 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues  ^ 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  give  mercury.  In  chronic  dif- 
eafes of  a lefs  dangerous  nature,  as  the  althma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch 
like,  mercury,  if  necefiary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered.  If  the  pa?- 
tient’s  ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by  ficknefs,  labour,  ab~ 
Itinence,  or  any  other  eaufe,,the  ufe  of  mercury  mull  be  poftponed* 
till,  by  time,  reft,  and  a nourifhiiig  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently  re- 
ft ore  d. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women  during  the 
menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near  at  hand.  Neither  fhould 
it  be  given  in  the  laft  (lage  of  pregnancy.  If  the  woman  be  not 
near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it  necefla- 
ry,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  greater  in- 
tervals than  ufual  : with  thefe  precautions,  both  the  mother  and 
child  may  be  cured  at  the  fame  time  ; if  not,  the  diforder  will  at 
lealt  be  kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to 
bed,  and  fufiiciently  recovered,  when  a more  effectual  method  may 
be  purfued,  which,  if  {he  fucklesher  child,  will  in  all'  probability  be 
fufticient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  fhould  be  adminiftered  to  infants  with  the  greateft  cau* 

This  might  furely  be  done  by  making  trials  of  the  various  plants  which 
are  found  in  thofe  parts,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are 
known  to  make  ufe  of.  Ail  people  in  a rude  ftate  take  their  medicines 
chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pofieffed  of  valuable 
fecrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  the  plants,  of  which  more  enlight- 
ened nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed,  we  make  no  doubtbut  fome  plants 
of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  difcover  them,  would 
be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  as  thofe  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  m nfl:  however  be  remembered,  that  what  will  cure  the  venereal 
difeafe  in  ®ne  country,  will  not  always  have  equal  fuccefs  in  another. 
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tion.  Their  tender  condition  unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falk/atio'd* 
and  makes  it  neceffary  to  give  even  the  mildeft  preparations  of  mercu— 
ry  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  A fimiiar  conduct  is  recommended 
in  the  treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  labour  under  a confirmed  lues. 
The  infirmities  of  age  muft  render  people  lefs  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  a falivation  \ but  this,  as  formerly  obferved,  is  never  ne- 
ceflary *,  befides,  we  have  generally  found,  that  mercury  had  much 
lefs  effect  upon  very  old  pcrfons  than  on  thofe  who  were  younger* 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are  fubject  to 
an  habitual  diarrhoea*  or  dyfentery,  or  to  frequent  and  violent  at« 
tacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or  who  are  afflicted  with  the  fcrophula,  or 
the  fcurvy,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where  any 
one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought,  if  poffible,  to  bd  cured,  or 
at  lead:  palliated*  before  the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercu- 
ry. When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  muff  be  adminiftered 
in  fmaller  dcfes,  and  at  longer  intervals  thanufuah 

The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a courfe  of  mercury 
are,  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth. 
If  the  circumffances  of  the  cafe  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  muft 
not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but  muff  adminiffer  the 
mercury  j taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  patient’s  cham- 
ber warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation  to  be  obferved 
before  we  proceed  to  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  ftrefs. 
upon  this  circumffance,  obferving,  that  by  previoufly  relaxing  the 
veffels,  and  correcting  any  diforder  which  may  happen  to  prevail 
in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  adt  more 
kindly,  but  many  other  inconveniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle  purges,  pre- 
vious to  the  adminiffration  of  mercury,  and  fhall  only  now  add, 
that  thefe  are  always  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength, 
conftitution,  and  other  circumffances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if 
it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or 
twice  a-day,  for  a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the 
mean  time  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling.  Wine,  and  all  heating 
liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the 
mind,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  to  be  obferved  by  fuch  as  are  under  a courfe 
©f  mercury.  Inattention  to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,, 
but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much  fmaller  quantity 
of  mercury  will  cure  a perfon  who  lives  moderate,  keeps  warm,  and 
avoids  all  excefs,  than  one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmalleft 
reftraint  upon  his  appetites  : indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch 
are  thoroughly  cured. 


* In  lues  venerea,  when  the  patient  is  troubled  with  diarrhoea,  men* 
eury  thould  be  introduced  into  the  fyitem  by  fri&ion  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment on  the  infide  of  the  thighs.  I . C. 
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There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either  for  pre- 
venting or  removing  venereal  infection  than  cleanlinefs.  By  an 
early  attention  to  this,  the  infe£lion  might  often  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  body  ; and,  where  it  has  already  taken  place,  its  ef- 
fe£ls  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any  perfon  has  rea- 
foil  to  fufpedt  that  he  has  received  the  infection,  he  ought  to  wafh 
the  parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweetoil,  or  milk  and  water  •,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  lafl  may  likewife  be  injected  up  the  urethra, 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Whether  this  difeafe  at  firft  took 
its  rife  from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  $ but  wherever  that  prevails, 
the  infedHon  is  found  in  its  greateft  degree  c-f  virulence,  which 
gives  ground  to  believe  that  a ftridt  attention  to  cleanlinefs  would 
go  far  towards  extirpating  it#. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  negledled,  or  improperly  treated,  it 
Often  becomes  a diforder  of  the  habit.  In  this  cafe,  the  cure  mull  be 
attempted  by  reftoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decodHon  of  farfapa- 
rilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be  bccafiorially  added. 
It  is  a common  practice  in  North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to 
drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the  infedlioii 
has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand  ; but  when  that  is  not  the 
cafe,  and  the  patient  trulls  to  the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure,  he 
will  often  be  difappointed.  I have  frequently  knotvn  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  after  a cotiffe  of  goat-whey,  even  when 
that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite  fufficient  for  completing  the 
cure. 

One  of  the  molt  unfortunate  cireumftances  attending  patients  in 
this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are  often  laid  undet  of  being  foon 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  inferiion  carried  olF  in  a few 
days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  injections* 
&c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  thegreateft  advantage  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced ftages  ©f  the  dfeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately  a very  remarkable  in- 
fiance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almoft  wholly  confumed  by  venereal 
ulcers  : the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the  fores,  Without, 
any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwlthft adding  the  ufe 
©f  mercury  and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effe£ts  above  men- 
tioned. I ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injected  three  or  four 
times  a-day  into  all  the  ftnuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafli  out  the  mat- 
ter ; after  which  they  were  Huffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  rhefrefh  mat- 
ter as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took  every  day 
half  a grain  of  the  Corrofive  fubiimate  of  mercury,  diflolved  in  an  ounce* 
©f  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifh  quart  of  the  deception  of  farfapariila,. 
Bv  this  treatment,  in  about  fix  weeks,  he  was  perfectly  cured  ; and, 
what  was  very  remarkable,  a part  of  the  penis  was  actually  regene- 
rated. 

Doctor  Gilchrift  lias  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  lues  venerea 
which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  natives  give  the 
hame  of  Sibbim  or  Si  wins.  He  obferves,  that  the  fpreading  of  thisdif- 
da  fd  is  chiefly  owing  to  a negledd  of  cleanlinefs,  and  fee  ms  td  think,  that 
by  due  attention  to  that  virtue  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment 
of  this  difeafe  is  iimilar  to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  yaws , a 
difeafe  now  very  common  both  in' America  and  the  WeftTndia  iflands, 
zS|ay  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 
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well.  This  induces  them  to  take  medicine  too  faft,  and  to  leave  it 
off  too  foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few  days  longer 
confinement,  would  often  bo.  fufficient  to  perfect  the  cure  , where- 
as, by  negledf  of  thefe,  a fmnli  degree  of  virulence  is  ftill  left  in  the 
humours,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at  length  contaminates  the 
whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this,  we  would  advife  the  patient  never  to 
leave  off  taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the  difappearing  of  the 
fymptcms,  but  continue  it  for  fome  time  after,  gradually  leffening 
the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground  to  believe  that  the  dif- 
eafe-  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impcffible,  to  afcertain  the  exadt  de- 
gree of  virulence  that  may  attend  the  difeafe  ; for  which  reafen,  it 
will  always  be  much  fafer  to  ufe  medicine  too  long,  than  to  leave 
it  off'  too  foon.  A modern  practitioner  of  feme  note  for  the  venereal 
difeafe,  always  orders  his  patient  to  perform  a quarantine  of  at 
lead  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fup- 
pofe,  a (Iron g deccdficnof  farfaparilla,  or  fome  other  anti-venereal 
fimple.  Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient  quantity 
of  corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  adfiive  preparation  of  mercury 
to  the  decodhion,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  that  net  one  in  ten 
of  thofe  who  contradfi  it,  are  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper 
plan  of  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine  *,  but  he 
muff  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to  prevent  fufpicions,  muff  eat  and 
drink  like  the  reft  of  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  cf  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  mifehief  arifing  from  die  venereal  difeafe.  I never 
knew  the  cure  attended  with  any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where 
the  patient  ftndtly  followed  the  phyfician’s  advice  : but  a volume 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dreadful  confequences 
which  proceed  from  an  oppofite  ccndudl.  Schirrous  teflicles,  ulce- 
rous fore  throats,  madnefs,  confumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a 
rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bleffings  derived  from  this  fource. 
There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard  to  this  difeafe, 
which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A perfon  of  a found  conftitution  con- 
trails a flight  degree  cf  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without  taking 
any  great  care, or  nfing  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes  that  this 
will  always  be  the  cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs,  though 
ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfues  the  fame  courfe,  and  his  confti- 
tution is  ruined.  The  different  degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox 
are  not  grea'ter  than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  Sydenham  obferves, 
in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkilful  phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others, 
the  moft  ignorant  old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that  difor- 
der. A good  conftitution  is  always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet 
too  great  ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  ob- 
iffi  nation,  that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  overcome  the 
virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after  it  has  got  into  the  habit. 
In  this  cafe,  a proper  courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary. 
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Although  it  is  impoffible,  on  account  of  the  different  degrees  of 
virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  yet  the  following  general  plan  will  always  be  found 
fafe>  and  often  fuccefsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifter  gentle  pur- 
ges with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  flate,  and  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms,  of  inflammation 1 are  abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in 
any  form  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame  medicine,  aftifted  by 
the  decoction  of  farfaparilla,  and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only 
fecure  the  conftitution  againft  a further  progrefs  of  a confirmed 
pox, 'but  will  generally  perform  a complete  cure. 

CHAPTER  L. 


"O  T'OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  management  of 
domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is  very  proper  they  ihould,  as  Na- 
ture has  made  them  lefs  fit  for  the  more  active  and  laborious  em- 
ployments. This  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too  far  ; 
and  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  injured,, 
from  the  wunt  of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one 
need  only  compare  the  frefli  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid  with 
the  pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  time  is  fpent 
within  doors.  Nature  has  made  an  evident  diftindtion  between  the 
male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrength  and  vigour,  yet  {he 
certainly  never  meant,  either  that  the  one  fhould  be  always  with- 
out, or  the  other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their  figure  and 
complexion,  relaxes  their  folrdp,  weakens  their  minds,  and  difor- 
ders  all  the  f unci  ions  of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftruebions, 
indigeftion,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and  nur- 
fes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A found  mind 
depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that  where  the  latter  is 
wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

Women  who  are  chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  are  almoft  as  hardy 
as  their  hufbands,  and  their  children  are  likewxfe  ftrong  and  heal- 
thy. But  as  the  bad  effects  of  confinement  and  inactivity  upon  both 
fexes  have  been  already  fliewn,  we  (hall  proceed  to  point  out  thofe 
circumftances  in  the  ftructure  and  defign  of  females,  which  fubject: 
them  to  peculiar  enfeafes  , the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  eva-. 
citations , pregnancy , and  child-bearing.  Thefe  indeed  cannot  properly 
be  called  difeafes,  but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  ai}d  their  being 
often  improperly  managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the 
fource  of  numerous  calamities. 
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Of  the  Menftrual  Dif charge . 

FEMALES  generally  begin  to  mepftruate  about  thg  agjg  pf  .gf- 
teen,  and  leave  it  cff  about  fifty*,  which  renders  thefe  two  periods 
the  moft  critical  of  their  lives.  About  the  firft  appearance  of  this 
difcharge,  the  conftitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change, 
generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  Tometimes  for  the  worfe. 
The  greatefi  care  is  now  necefiary,  as  the  future  health  and  happi- 
iiefs  of  the  female  depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  her  condudl  at 
this  periodf. 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the  houfe,  kept 
conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to  romp  about,  nor  employed 
in  any  adlive  bufinefs,  which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  the 
becomes  weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  j her  blood  not  being  duly  pre- 
pared, {he  looks  pale  and  wan ; her  health,  fpipits,  and  vigour  de- 
cline, and  ihe  finks  into  a valetudinarian  for  HfA  Such  is  the  fate 
of  numbers  of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too  much 
indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circumflances,  are^  at  this  critical 
period,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and  free  air., 

A lazy  difpofition  proves  likewife  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this  pe- 
riod. One  feldom  meets  with  complaints  from  obftrudf  ions  amongft 
the  more  adiive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex  ; whereas,  the  indo- 
lent are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are  in  a manner  eaten  up  by 
the  chlorofs , or  green-ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  £6 efcape  thefe  calamities,  to  avoid 
indolence  and  inadtivity^  as  their  greatefl  enemies,  and  to  be  as 
much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  poffible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  about  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  is  ualwholefome  food.  Fond  of  all  manner  of  trafii,  they 
often  indulge  in  it  to  excefs.  Hence  enfue  indigefticns,  want  cf  ap- 
petite, and  a numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  pre- 
pared, it  is  utterly  impofiible  that  the  fecretions  fliould  go  properly 
on.  Accordingly,  fuch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great 
quantities  of  trafb,  are  net  only  fubjedl  to  obflrudlions  of  the  menfes , 
but  likewife  to  glandular  obfirudHons , as  the  fcrophula  or  king’s 
evil,  &c. 

* In  America,  generally  about  forty-five.  I,  C- 

t It  Is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with  the 
education  of  girls,  to  inflruA  them  early  in  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  Falfe  modefty, 
Inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  at  this  time, 
are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfortunes  in  Te,  which  a few 
fenfible  leflbns  from  an  experienced  matron  might  have  prevented. 
]STor  is  care  lefs  uecefiary  in  the  fubfequent  returns  of  this  difcharge. 
Taking  improper  food,  violent  affections  of  the  min'd,  or  catchingcbld 
at  this  period,  is  often  diffident  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  fe- 
male ever  after  incapable  of  procreation. 
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A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  It  is 
rare  to  fee  a fpriglitly  girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health, 
while  the  grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the  very 
prey  of  vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and 
eheerfulnefs.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfolute  duty. 
To  lay  in  a (lock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as  neceflary  a piece 
of  prudence  as  to  make  provifion  againft  the  decays  of  old  age. 
While  wife  Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  dictates  of  hoary  age  forbid  the  ufual 
impulfe,  nor  damp,  with  ferious  gloom,  the  feafon  deftined  co  mirth 
and  innocent  feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this  period  of  life 
is  (trait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine  fhape,  and  foolifhly  ima- 
gine this  can  be  acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence,  by 
iqueezing  the  (lomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  oc- 
calion  many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  com- 
mon as  it  has  been  ; but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about 
again  : many  females,  to  this  day,  feel  the  direful  eflrebls  of  that 
}vretched  cuftom  which  prevailed  fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  eve« 
ry  girl  into  as  fmall  a flze  in  the  middle  as  poiiible.  Human  inven- 
tion could  not  poffibly  have  devifed  a practice  more  4HbruClive  to 
health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  men* 
fes  ufuaily  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, her  health  and  fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  in- 
Head  of  (hutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe,  and  doling  her  .with 
heel,  afafcetida,  and  other  naufepus  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fiiua- 
tion  where  (he  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable  com- 
pany. There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take  fufficient  esercife, 
and  arnufe  herfelf  in  the  moil  agreeable  manner  | and  we  have  little 
reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  affiited,  will  do  her  proper  work. 
She  feldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inftantaneons  as  to 
furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  fymptorns 
which  foretel  its  approach  , as  a fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull 
pain  in  the  loins  ; difienfion  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads  ; headach  $ 
lofs  of  appetite  5 laffitude  ; palenefs  of  the  countenance  *,  and  fome- 
times  a (light  degree  of  fever.  When  thefe  fymptorns  appear  about 
the  age  of  which  the  menitrual  flux  ufuaily  begins,  every  thing  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided  which  may  obftrudt  that  neceflary  and  faluta- 
r y evacuation  5 and  all  means  ufed  to  promote  it ; as  fitting  fre- 
quently over  the  (learns  of  warm  water.,  drinking  warm  diluting 
liquors,  Sec. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greatefl  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  toobftrudl  them.  Fe- 
males ought  to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at 
the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to 
four  on  the  itomach,  ought  to  be  avoided , as  fmt,  butter-milk^ 
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and  fuch.  like.  Fiffi,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  digeftion, 
alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impoffible  to  mention  every  thing 
i L .n  may"  difagree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with 
herfelf,  and  carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period.  More  of  the  fex 
date  their  diforders  from  colds,  caught  while  they  are  out  of  order, 
than  from  all  other  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon 
their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpeH  in  their  conduct  at 
fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  lead  hurt  them  at 
another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their 
health  and  conftitution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  mind, 
which  diould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofiible.  Every  part  of 
the  animal  economy  is  influenced  by  the  paffions,  but  none  more 
fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear*,  grief,  and  other  affections  of  the  mind, 
often  occalion  obftrudfiqns  of  the  menffrual  flux,  which  prove  ab- 
folutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftruHed,  except  in  the  ft  ate  of 
pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be  ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  recommend  fufficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air  \ wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid, 
generous  liquors  *,  alfo  cheerful  company,  and  all  manner  of  amufe- 
ments.  If  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obftructions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  date  of  the  folids, 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digedion,  to  brace  the  folids  and 
affift  the  body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The  princi- 
pal cf  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  af- 
tringent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale, 
two  or  three  ounces  to  an  Engliffi  quart,  and  after  it  has  dood  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  may  be  dltered,  and  about  half  a wine  glafs 
of  it  taken  twice  a-day  : or  prepared  dee!  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken 
in  fubdance  or  infuflon,  as  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obdrudlions  proceed  from  a vifeid  date  of  the  blood  ; or 
from  women  of  a grols  or  full  habit,  evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines 
as  attenuate  the  humours,  are  neceffary.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to 
take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare,  thin 
diet.  Her  drink  fhould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall-beer,  and  die 
ought  to  take  fufficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinefure  of 
black  hellebore  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obdr  net  ions  proceed  from  a he  Hi  o ns  of  the  mind,  as  grief, 
fear,  anger,  Ac.  every  method  fhould  be  ufed  to  aifmfe  and  divert 
the  patient.  And  that  die  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  or 
her  afffidfion,  die  ought,  if  pofiible,  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by  presenting  the  mind 
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with  a variety  of  new  objects,  has  often  a very  happy  influence  in 
relieving  it  from  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  A Toothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation,  is  alfo  of  the  laid  impor- 
tance. 

An  obibruCtion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  e fleet  of  other  mala- 
dies. When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of  giving  medicines  to  force  that 
difeharge,  which  might  be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  en- 
deavour to  reftore  the  patient’s  health  and  llrength.  When  that  is 
effeCled,  the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too  fmalL 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak,  the  colour  pale, 
the  appetite  and  digeflion  are  bad,  and  oedematous  fwellings  of  th& 
feet,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  hap- 
pens to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary  life  *,  a full  diet, 
confilting  chiefly  of  faked,  high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food  ; the  ufe  of 
fpiritu'ous  liquors  ; exceflive  fatigue  *,  relaxation  , a diffolved  flats  of 
the  blood;  violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  &c.  • 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mult  be  varied  according  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  is  occa Toned  by  any  error  in  the  patient’s  regimen, 
an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which  induced  the  diforder  muff  be  pur- 
fued,  and  fuch  medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  reftrain  the 
flux, and  counteract  the  morbid  affeCtions  of  the  fylfem  from  v/hence 
it  proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy 
both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent,  the  ought  to  lie  in  bed 
'with  her  head  low  ; to  live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or 
chicken  broths  with  bread  ; and  to  drink  decoctions  of  nettle-roots, 
or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  flop  the  flux, 
ftronger  aftringents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &cA 

The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity. 
What  is  ufually  called  the  jluor  albus , or  whites,  is  a very  common 
difeafe,  and  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  dif- 
eharge, however,  is  not  always  white,  hut  fometimes  pale,  yellow, 
greefi,  or  of  a blackifh  colour  ; fometimes  it  is  fliarp  and  corrofive, 
fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  Sic.  It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexion, 
pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other 
figns  of  debility.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a relaxed  flate  of  the 
body,  arifing  from  indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or 
other  weak  and  watery  diet. 

-jf  Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth,  maybe  pounded 
together,  ami  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  thre'e  times  a-day. 

Penons,  whofe  Tornachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  tin&ure  of  roles  three  or  four  times  a-day,  to  each 
dofe  of  which,  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fad,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder, 
with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine,  four  times  a -ky. 
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To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take  as  much  exercife  as 
fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her  food  fhould  be  foiid  and  nouri  th- 
ing, but  of  eafy  digeftion  ; and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red 
port  or  claret,  mixed  with  Fyrmont,  Briffol,  or  lime-water.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known  flrong  broths 
have  an  exceeding  good  effedt ; and  fometimes  a milk  diet  alone 
Will  perform  a cure.  The  patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed. 
When  medicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the  bark, 
which,  in  this  cafe,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubitance.  In  warm 
Weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow,  is  like- 
wife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  eva- 
cuation, however  fmall,  is  fufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame, 
and  often  to  deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  fo  many  women  either  fall 
into  chronic  diforders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  furvive  it,  without  contracting  any  chronic  difeafe,  often 
become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy 
ftrength  and  vigour  to  a very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women  of  a full  habit, 
they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  ufual  quantity  of  food,  es- 
pecially of  the  more  nourifhing  kind,  as  flefh,eggs,  & c.  They  ought 
likewife  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  This 
may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice  a week,  Glauber’s  falts  or 
caftor-oil ; and  if  the  pulfe  be  full  and  hard,  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
of  blood  fhould  be  taken  from  the  arm. 

Women  of  a grofs  habit,  at  this  period  of  life,  have  often  ul- 
cerous fores  break  out  about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and  either 
fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have  artificial  drains  fubftituted  in 
their  Head.  Women  who  will  have  fuch.  fores  dried  up,  are  often* 
loon  after,  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of  a 
chronic  nature. 
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IS  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  ftate  is  often  attended  with  a variety 
of  complaints  which  merit  attention,  and  requires  the  affiftance  of 
medicine.  Some  women  indeed,  are  more  healthy  during  their 
pregnancy  than  at  any  other  time  ; but  this  is  by  no  means  the  ge- 
neral cafe  : moff  of  them  breed  in  J arrow , and  are  frequently  indif- 
pofed  during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few  fatal  difeafes, 
however,  happen  during  that  period  ; and  hardly  any,  except  abor- 
tion, that  can  be  called  dangerous.  We  (hall,  therefore,  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  it,  as  it  proves  generally  fatal  to  the  child,  and 
fometimes  fo  to  the  mother. 
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Pregnant  women  are  often  affii&ed  with  the  heart  burn.  The 
method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

[ They  are,  likewife,  in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often 
harraiTed  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  mornings 
The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo  been  ffiewn. 
The  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are  very  troublefome  fymptoms  of 
pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the 
> body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples,  and 
fuch-like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  necef- 
i fary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we  mult  refer  to  that  article. 
t Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women  might  be 
mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  fuppreffion  and 
incontinency  of  urine,  &c.  5 but  all  thefe  have  been  taken  notice 
of  before. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger  of  abortion* 
This  ffiould  be  guarded  again!!  with  the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  on- 
I ly  weakens  the  conftitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period 
of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  moll  common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month. 
Sometimes  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  within  the  firft 
month,  it  is  ufually  called  a falfe  conception  ; if  after  the  feventh 
month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of  the  child ; 
weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  5 great  evacuations  j violent 
exercife  , railing  great  weights  ; reaching  too  high ; jumping,  ox 
flopping  from  an  eminence ; vomiting  5 coughing ; convulfion- 
fits  ; ftrokes  on  the  belly  ; falls  *,  fevers  5 difagreeable  fmells  ; ex- 
cefs  of  blood  $ indolence  ; high  living  \ or  the  contrary  ; violent 
paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the  loins,  or  about 
the  bottom  of  the  belly ; a dull  heavy  pain  in  the  infide  of  the 
thighs  ; a flight  degree  of  coldnefs,  or  fhivering  ; ficknefs,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  5 the  breafts  become  flat  and  foft ; the  belly  falls  \ 
and  there  is  a difeharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours  from  the 
womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  women  of  a weak  or  relaxed  habit  ffiould 
ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and 
watery  liquors  ; rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; ffiun  damp  houfes  %, 
take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  avoid  fatigue  *,  and  ne- 
ver go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can  ffiun  it,' 

•if  Every  woman  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard  of 
her  life  ; yet:  there  are  lion  a few  who  run  this  rilk,  merely  to  prevent 
the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  furely  a molt  un- 
natural crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  molt  abandoned,  be  viewed 
without  horror  ; but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  ffill  more  unpardona- 
ble. Thofe  wretches  who  daily  advertife  their  affiitance  to  women  in. 
this  biifinefsj  deferve,  in  my  opinion,  the  melt  fevere  of  ail  human  pu- 
iidhmentsj 
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Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet3  avoiding  flrong 
liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  blood.  Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  opening 
nature,  confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fubftances.  Every  wo- 
man with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind. 
Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved,  ought  to  he  indulged  as  far 
as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  ligns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman  ought  to  be  laid 
in  bed  on  a mattrafs,  with  her  head  low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet, 
and  her  mind  foothed  and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  hot,  nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food  fhould 
confifc  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oat-meal, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold.  If  fhe  be  able  to 
bear  it,  fhe  fhould  lofe  at  leaf!  half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm. 
Her  drink  ought  to  be  barley  water  fharpened  with  juice  of  lemon  ; 
or  fhe  may  take  half  a drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a cup  of  wa- 
ter-gruel, every  hve  or  fix  hours.  If  feized  with  a violent  loofenefs, 
fhe  ought  to  drink  the  decodlion  of  calcined  hartlhorn  prepared. 
If  fhe  be  affefbed  with  vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are  of  fervice  , 
but  they  fhould  always  he  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  rebuff  women  who  are  liable  to  mifcarry  at  a certain 
time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that 
period  arrives.  By  this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above 
prefcribed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing  abortion,  we 
would  not  be  underidood  as  reftraining  pregnant  women  frcm  their 
ufual  exercifes.  This  v/ould  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  blit  induces  a 
plethora,  or  two  great  a fulnefs  of  the  veiTels,  which  are  the  two 
principal  caufes  of  abortion.  There  are,  however,  feme  women  of 
fo  delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  avoid  almoit 
^very  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy. 

Of  Child-Birth 

MANY  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in  child-bed  ; 
and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are  moil  apt  to  defpife  the  ne- 
eeflary  precautions  in  this  date.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with 
young  wives.  They  think,  when  the  labour-pains  are  ended, {the 
danger  is  over  \ but  in  truth,  it  may  only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun. 
Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the  fetus  ; but 
proper  care  and  management  are  certainly  necefiary  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  mother.  No  doubt  mifehief  may  be  done  by  too  much 
as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greatdt 
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number  of  attendants  in  child-bed,  generally  recover  worft#.  But 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hate  of  child-bed.  Exceflive  care  always 
defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than 
none  at  allf. 

D uring  aclual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature  ought  to  be 
given.  The  woman  may  now  and  then  take  a little  panado,  and 
her  drink  ought  to  be  toad  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits, 
wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a. 
view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the  mod. 
part,  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour.  Befides,  they  endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they 
often  occafion  violent  and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to 
eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to  prevent  inflam- 
mations, it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An  emollient  clyder  ought 
like  wife  frequently  to  be  adminidered  ; and  the  paflage  ought  to 
be  gently  rubbed  with  a little  foft  pomatum  or  frelh  butter.  If  na- 
ture teems  to  link,  and  the  woman  is  greatly  exhauded  with  fa- 
tigue, a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,- but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  directions  are  fufficient  in  natural 
labours  ; and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a Ikilful  furgeon  or  man- 
midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as  foon  as  podibie. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
podiblef.  Her  food  fhould  be  light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  pannado, 
&c.  and  her  drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  there  are  ma- 
ny exceptions.  I have  known  feveral  women,  whofe  fpirits  could 
no£  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without  folid  food  and  generous  lir 

* No  more  attendants  flioukl  be  admitted  than  are  abfolntely  necef- 
fary  ; and  it  isto.be  wilhed  that  thofe  would  never  converle  about  la- 
bours that  have  been  accompanied  with  greater  danger.  Such  conver- 
fation  feidom  fails  to  make  the  patient  extremely  unhappy,  and  confe- 
quently  impedes  the  labour . (I.  C.) 

t Though  the  management  of  women  in  child- bed  lias  been  practifed 
as  an  employment  fince  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time;  yet  it  is  kill  in 
moll  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  women  think  of  following 
thi  employment  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for 
bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred  of  them  have  any  education,  or 
proper  knowledge  of  their  bn  fine  fs.  Molt  women  in  child- bed  require, 
to  be  managed  with  {kill  and  attention,  and  they  are  often  hurt  by  the 
fuperltitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  officious  midwives.  The  mil- 
ch i ef  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ; molt 
of  which  might  be  prevented  by  allowing  no  woman  to  praftife  mid- 
wifery but  fucii  as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to 
this,  it  would  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives. 

J We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cnflom  which  (till 
prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a number  of  wo- 
men together  upon  fuch  occafons.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being  ufeful  ferve 
eerily  to  crowd  the  hoafe,  an  cl  obftruct  the  necefla'ry  attendants.  Befides, 
they  hurt  the  patient  with  their  noife  ; and  often,  by  their  untimely 
and  impertinent  advice,  do  ajuch  inn  chief. 
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quors ; to  fucb,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  mud  be  al- 
lowed* 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  hsemorrhage  or  flooding  happens  after 
delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  fhouid  be  laid  with  her  head  low, 
kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  refpedls  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of 
the  menfes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which  have 
been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
or  red  wine,  ffiould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the  thighs  : 
thefe  muil  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry  ; and  may  be  difcontinu- 
ed  as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates*. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery!,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as  groat-gruel,  or  tea 
with  a little  faffron  in  it ; and  to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway 
feeds,  or  a bit  of  orange-peel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  may  likewife  be'  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any  of  the 
above  liquors  *,  and  if  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing powders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every 
five  or  fix  hoursf. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and  not  unfrequent 
difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  which  are  greatly  increafed  upon  touching  , by  the  tenfion 
or  tightnefs  of  the  parts  *,  great  weaknefs  ; change  of  countenance  ; 
a conilant  fever,  with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe  ; a flight  delirium  or 
raving  fometimes  inceflant  vomitting  \ a hiccup  , a difeharge  of 
reddiffi,  fetid,  {harp  water  from  the  womb  ; an  inclination  to  go 
frequently  to  {tool  ; a heat,  and  fometimes  total  fuppreffion  of 
urine. 

This  mull  he  treated  like  other  inflammatory  diforders,  by  bleed- 
ing and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley- 
water  ; in  a cup  of  which  half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diiTolved, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyflers  of  warm  milk  and 
water  muft  be  frequently  adminiitered  ; and  the  belly  fhouid  be 
fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying: 
bladders  filled  with  ■warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A fuppreffion  of  the  lochia , or  ufual  difeharges  after  delivery, 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good  effects 
from  the  following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-roy  al  water, dimple  cin- 
namon-water, and  fyrrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces,  elixir  of  vitriol 
ix  drachm.  Mix  and  take  two  table- fpoonfuls  every  two  hours,  or  oftner, 
if  ne  cellar  y. ' 

t One  grain  or  more  of  opium  (hoidd  be  adminiftered.  (I.  C-) 

! Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared,  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre,  two 
drachms,  faffron  powdered,  half  a drachm ; rub  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  doles. 

When  the  patient  is  Sow-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical  com- 
plaints, fhe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  b-f  the  tinc- 
ture of  afafeetida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 
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and  the  milk-fever*  mud  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafefl  courfe  is 
plentiful  dilution ; gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts 
affected.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  may  be  embrocated  with  a 
little  warm  I infeed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied 
to  them.  The  child  ihould  be  often  put  to  the  bread,  or  it  fhould 
be  drawn  by  feme  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fever,  than  put- 
ting the  child  early  to  the  bread.  The  cudom  of  not  allowing  chil- 
dren to  fuck  for  the  fird  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature 
and  common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and 
child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought  either  to  fuclde 
her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads  frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for 
me  fird  month.  This  would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which 
prove  fatal  to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  attended  with  red- 
nefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fuppuration,  the  fafed  appli- 
cation is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh- 
butter.  This  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be  either 
difeuffed  or  brought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe  of  repellents,  in  this 
cafe,  is  very  dangerous  , they  often  occafion  fevers,  and  fometimes 
cancers  ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  feldom  attended  with  any  danger, 


and  has  often  the  mod  ialutary  effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may  be  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees’  wax,  or  a little  powdered  gum-arabic 
may  be  fprinkled  on  them.  I have  feen  Hungary- water,  applied  to 
the  nipples,  have  a very  good  effedt.  Should  the  complaint  prove 
obdinate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  re- 
moves it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women  in  child-bed. 
Hoffman  obferves,  that  this  fever  of  child-bed  women  might  gene- 
rally be  prevented,  if  they,  during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular 
in  their  diet,  ufed  moderate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  cador-oil,  or  cream  of  tartar  *,  not  forgetting  to 
bleed  in  the  fird  months,  and  avoid  all  {harp  air.  When  the  labour 
is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  hadened  with  forcing  medicines, 
which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural 
commotions.  Care  ihould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that  the  natu- 
ral excretions  proceed  regularly  5 and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a lit- 
tle nitrous  powder,  or  fqrne'  other  cooling  medicines,  fhould  be 


given. 

The  mod  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery,  is  the  puerperal , 
or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally  makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond 
or  third  day  after  delivery.  Sometimes  indeed,  it  comes  on  (boner, 
and  at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  before  the  fifth, 
or  fix;th  day. 

It  begins,  like  mod  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or  (hivering  fit. 
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which  is  mcceeded  by  reftleffnefs,  pain  of  the  head,  great  ficknefs 
at  ftomach,  and  bilious  vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  depreflion  of  fpirits  and  lots 
of  itrength.  A great  pain  is  ufually  felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  re- 
gion of  the  womb  ; a fudden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  lochia  alfo  takes  place  j and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a temfmus , or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool.  The  urine, 
which  is  very  high-coloured,  is  difcharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
generally  with  pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwuk’s  to  a confiderable 
bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the  flighted  touch. 
When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation ufually  fubfide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid 
form.  At  this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  looienefs, 
of  an  obftmate  and  dangerous  nature,  comes  on,  and  accompanies 
the  difeafe  through  all  its  future  progrefs. 

■•*N6  difeafe  requires  to  be  treated  with  more  (kill  and  attention 
than  this  ; confequently,  the  belt  afllftance  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
tained *as  Icon  as  poffible.  In  women  of  plethoric  cpnftitutions, 
bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning  ; it  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated,  unlefs  where 
the  ffgns  of  inflammation  rife  high-;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  alfo  be 
necefiary  to  apply  a bidder  to  the  region  of  the  womb- 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  finould  be  ufed  to 
abate  its  violence,  and  fhorten  its  duration.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine-whey  ; warm  applications  to  the  . 
.extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  and  mch-Iike,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken  water,  ought 
to  be  frequently  aclmmiftered  through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. — 
Thefe  jbrove  beneficial  by  promoting  a difeharge  from  the  intei tines, 
and  alio  by  adding  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts' 
adjacent.  Great  care  however  is  requisite  in  giving  them,  on  account 
of  the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach,  a vomit  is  ge- 
nerally given.  . But  as  this  is  apt  to  increafe  the  irritability  of  the 
ftomach,  already  too  great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in 
Its  Head,  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the  body, 
and  to  procure  a free  difeharge  of  the  bile. 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fucceed  bed  In  this 
difeafe,  is  the  faline  draught.  This,  if  frequently  repeated,  will  of- 
ten put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  lefien  the 
violence  of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient  be 
idllefs,  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup  of  poppies,  may 
occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  Hods  ihould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  and  exhauft 
the  paftent,  a ft  arch  clyfler,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum 
in  ft,  may  be  adminiftered  as  occafion  (hall  require  , and  the  drink 
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may  be  rice-water,  in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce 
of  gumarabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  mud 
be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  fome  other  ftrong  aftringent. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  the  drink 
diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long  protracted,  arid  "the 
patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  evacuations,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fup- 
port  her  with  nourifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for  fome  time, 
often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  cate,  the  bark  muff  be  given, 
either  by  itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumflances  may  re- 
quire. As  the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be 
given  in  deco 61  ion  or  infuffon,  mixed  with  the  tincfure  of  rofes,  or 
other  gentle  ailringents  ; or,  a fcruple  of  the  extradl  of  bark  with, 
half  an  ounce  of  fpirltuous  cinnamon-water,  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  and  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught, 
and  given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  (hall  be  found 
neceffary. 

When  the  ffornach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nourifhment,  the 
patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome  time,  by  clysters  of  beef-tea,  or 
chicken-water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  ought  to  be  kept 
perfefftly  eafy  ; her  food  ffiould  be  light  and  fimple,  and  her  bed- 
chamber cool,  and  properly  ventilated*  Nothing  is  more  hurtful 
than  being  kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound 
too  tight,  nor  rife  too  foon  from  bed  after  delivery ; catching  cold 
is  alio  to  be  avoided  ; and  a proper  attention  ffiould  be  .paid  . to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to  be  frequently 
drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previous-  to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they 
ffiould,  upon  its  firffh  appearance,  be  drawn  to  prevent  the  milk  from 
becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in  this  ftate.  Coftivenefs  is 
to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  beft  effected  by  the  ufe  of  mild  clyffers 
and  a laxative  diet. 

We  fliall  conclude  on  child-bed  women,  by  recommending  it  to 
them,  above  all  things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  -women,  whole  cir- 
cumftances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often  contradb 
difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is  a pity  the  poor 
are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greateff  hazard  from  too 
much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a fort  of  a bagnio  for  the 
hr  11:  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  dreffed  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  conducf  mull  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

'The  fuperfiitious  and  contemptible  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  a very  common  caufe  of 
catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp,  and  moff  of  them  cold  ; 
confequenily  they  are  the  very  worft  places  to  which  g woman 
can  go  to  make  her  firft  vifft,  after  having  been  confined  m a warm 
room  for  a month. 
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Of  Barrennefs . 


BARRENNESS  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among  the  dif- 
eafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women  who  have  not  children  en- 
joy a good  ftate  of  health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as 
high-living,  grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftru&ion  or  irregularity  of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom 
find  a barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is 
more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  eve- 
ry country  are  prolific  in  proportion  to  their  poverty  ; and  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  women,  who,  by  be- 
ing reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have 
conceived  and  brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had  any 
before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the 
better  fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldom  have  cauie  to  envy  then 
poor  vaflals  and  dependants  the  bleiling  of  a numerous  and  healthy 
offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a Angle 
heir  to  their  extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  induces  a general  relaxation 
of  the  folids ; a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To  re- 
move this,  we  would  recommend  the  following  courie  : Eirft,  fuf- 
ficient  exercife  in  the  open  air;  fecondly,  a diet  confiding  chiefly 
of  milk  and  vegetables**,  thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines, 
as  fteel,  allum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tun^ 
bridge  waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  laftly,  abovre  all,  the  cold 
bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confeeptence  oi  grief,  fudden  fear,  anxiety, 
or  any  of  the  paffions  which  tend  to  obftrucf  the  menftrual  flux. 
When  barrennefs  is  fufpebted  to  proceed  from  affedfions  of  thv- 
mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible  ; 
all  difagreeable  objeds  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken 
to  amufe  and  entertain  the  fancy. 


D**.  Gheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftner  the  fault  of  the 
male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk  and  vegeta- 
ble diet  to  the  former  as  Well  as  the  latter  ; adding,  that  his  j iieud  Lr. 
Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-do&or  of  Croydon,  had  brougnt  i un- 
dry opulent  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  continued  home 
; 1 • — ft»veral  fine  children,  by 


years  after  marriage  without  progeny,  to  have  iev 
keeping  both  parents,  lor  a confiderable  time,  to  . 
dieti 
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C H A P TER  LL 

Df cafes  of  Children. 

MAN  Comes  into  trie  world  more  lieiplefs  than  any  other  anN 
mal,  and  hands  much  longer  in  need  of  the  protection  and? 
care  or  his  parents  , but  this  care  is  not  always  beftowed  upon  him  y 
and  when  it  is,  he  often  finders  as  much  from  improper  manage- 
ment as  he  would  have  done  from  ncylcdt.  The  officious  care  of 
parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one  of  the  molt  fruitful 
fources  of  the  diforders  of  infants*. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that  the  firft  difeafes 
of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  leaft  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  they  are  in  a manner  pcifoned  with  indigeftible 
drugs  and  improper  diet,  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world.  Eve- 
ry thing  that  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  may  be  considered  as  a poi- 
fon  \ and  unlefs  thrown  up,  or  avoided  by  ftool,  it  muft  occafion 
ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic  affections  of  the-  bowels,  or  what  the 
women  call  inward  fits,  and  at  laft  convulfions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat  that  irritates 
the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  method  of  cure  muft  be  to  ex- 
pel it  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  ffioft  fafe  and  effedtual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water,  and 
..  fweetened  with  a little  fugStr.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given 
to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  medicine  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomr  eh,  but  Will  gene- 
rally likewife  open  the  body.  Should  this  however  not  happen,  and 
if  the  child  be  coftive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary  : for  this 
purnofe,  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  caflia  may  be  diffolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  given  in  imall  quantities  till  it  operates  j or>  what  will 
anfwer  rather  better,  a few  grains  of  mdgnefta  alba  may  be  mixed  in 
any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child,  and  continued  till 
it  has  the  defired  effect.  If  thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminifter- 
cd,  and  the  child’s  belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand  before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thefe  affec- 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill- judged  care  of  midwives,  We  fliall  adduce 
only  one  instance,  viz.  the  common  practice  of  torturing  infants  by 
fnueezing  their  breaks,  tcv  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call  it.  TKoligh  a 
f:n  all  quantity  of  moil  lure  is  generally  found  in  the  breafts  of  infants, yet, 
as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  togive  fuck,. this  ought  never  to  be 
drawn  off.  I have  feen  tills  cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflamma- 
tion. and  fuppuratioir  of  the  breafts;  but  never  knew  any  ill  confequen* 
ces  from  its  being  omitted.  When  the  breafts  are  hard,  the  only  appli- 
cation that  we  would  recommend,  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
diachylon  plaifter,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  loft  leather,  about  the  fixe 
of  half  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple,  jpay  be  fufferedfcs? 

continue  till  the  hardnefs  d: (appears, 
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THE  APHTHAE  OR  THRUSH- 


tions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  infants  fuffer  fo 
much. 

Thefe  general  direHions  include  moft  of  what  can  be  done  for 
relieving  the  internal  diforders  oi  infants.  They  will  like  wife  go  a 
confiderable  way  in  alleviating  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as 
the  rafh,  gum , &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  prin- 
cipally owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  confequently  will  be 
moft  commonly  relieved  by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacua- 
tions of  one  kind  or  other  conflitnte  a principal  part  of  the  medi- 
cine of  infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered  with  prudence,  in 
any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 


Of  the  Meconium, 

THE  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are  filled  with 
a blackifh  coloured  matter  of  the  confidence  of  fyrup,  commonly 
called  the  meeonium.  This  is  generally  paffed  foon  after  the  birth, 
by  The  mere  effort  of  Nature  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  fhould  be  retained, 
or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna  or  magnefm  alba  may  be 
given,  or,  if  thefe  fhould  not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful  of 
whey,  fvveetened  with  a little  honey,  or  raw  fugar  will  anfwer  the 

proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium  is  the  mo- 
ther’s milk,  which  is  always  at  firft  of  a purgative  quality.  Were 
children  allowed  to  fuck  as  foon  as  they  fhew  an  inclination  for  the 
breaft,  they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to  difcharge 
the  meconium  %,  but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought  ne- 
ver to  have  daubs  of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigeftible  fluff,  cram- 
med down  their  throats. 


purpofe 
The  i 


The  Aphtha  or  Thrufh . 

. THE  aphthae  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  afFedHng  the  whole  infide 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  itomach  of  infants.  Sometimes 
they  reach  through  the  whole  ixiteftinal  canal ; in  which  cafe,  they 
are  very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in  number,  foft, 
' luperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they  are  not  dangerous  ; but  if  opake, 
yellow,  brown,  black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  dught  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their  origin  to  acid 
humours  5 but  they  are  frequently  9wing  to  too  hot  a regimen  both 
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o £ the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  find  a child  who  is 
not  dofed  with  wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  ibme  other  hot 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  Thefe  will  oc- 
cafion  inflammatory  diforders  even  in  adults  ; is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  they  fhould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of  infants  ? 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are  vomits,  fuch  as. 
have  been  already  recommended,  and  gentle  laxatives.  One  drachm 
of  magnefia  alba  may  be  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate. 
Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of 
the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found, 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in  this  cafe  to  ad- 
mini  Her  calomel ; but  as  that  medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes* 
it  ought  always  to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  thing  have  been  recommended  for  gargling  the  mouth  and? 
throat  in  this  difeafe  \ but  it  is  not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very 
young  infants  ; we  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  mb  the  child’s 
mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and  honey  ; or  with  the  foliow-J 
ing  mixture  : Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  ah 
lum  half  a drachm,  rofe-water  two  drachms  ; mix  them  together.  A- 
very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  of  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may 
be  applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied  to 
the  end  of  a probe. 


* Of  Acidities . 

THE  food  of*  children  being  for  the  moft  part  of  an  acefcent  na- 
ture, it  readily  turns  four  upon  the  ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body 
be  any  way  difordered.  Hence  moft  difeafes  of  children  are  accom- 
panied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green  (tools,  gripes,  &c. 
Thefe  appearances  induce  many  to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes, of 
children  are  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  ftomach  and  bow- 
els ; but  whoever  confiders  the  matter  attentively,  will  find  that 
thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener  the  effect  than  the  caufe  of 
their  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  children  fhould  be 
acefcent  •,  and  unlefs  the  body  be  difordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt, 
from  fome  other  caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  afeefeent  qua- 
lity of  their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however,  is 
often  a fymptom  of  diforders  in  children,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a 
troublefome  one,  we  ftiall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving  it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells,  &c.  fhew  that 
the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child  fhould  have  a little 
imall  broth,  with  light  white  bread  in  it  *,  and  fufficient  exercife  to 
promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the 
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pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs  eyes,  and  other  tefhceous  powders,  Thefe, 
by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  corredl  the  acidity  but  they  are  apt 
to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  coflivenefs,  which  may  prove 
very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon,  they  fhould  never  be  giv~ 
-en  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines  ; as  rhubarb,  manna,  or 
fiich  like. 

The  bed;  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  is  the' 
powder  of  magnefia  alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corrects  the 
acidity  : by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the  difeafe,  but  car- 
ries off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixT 

ture. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not  at  firft  to 
be  doled  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and  other  hot  things,  but  ihould. 
have  its  body  opened  with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine 
•mentioned  above  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  a little  brandy  may  be  rub- 
bed on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have  feidonv 
feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  Ihould  happen,  how- 
vever,  not  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpirits  may  be  mixed 
with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a tea-fpoonful  given 
frequently  till  the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  pepper-mint- 
water  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 


Galling  and  Excoriation. 

THESE  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  ’Flip 7 happen  chiefly 
about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  under  the  arms,  behind 
the  ears,  and  in  other  parts  that  are  moiilened  by  the  fweat  or 
•urine, 1 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs,  the  moil  effedlual  means  of  preventing  them  are,  to  wafh 
the  parts  frequently  with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and, 
in  a word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpecls  thoroughly  clean.  When 
this  is  no!  fufficient,  the  excoriated  parts  may  he  fprinkled  with  ab+ 
forben{:  or  drying  powders, fuch  as  powdered  if  arch, burnt  hartfhorn, 
tutty,  chalk,  crabs'  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When  the  parts 
affedled  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulceration,  add  a little  fu- 
gar  of  lead  to  the  powders  ; or  anoint  the  place  with  camphorated 
ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhed  with  fpring-water,  in  which  a lit- 
tle white  vitriol  has  been  diffolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully.  One  of  the  heft  applications  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  dii~ 
folve  fome  fuller’s  earth  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  ; and 
after  it  has  flood  .till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts 
$nce  or  twice  a-day. 
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Stoppage  of  the  Ncjh 

THE  ncflrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a groii  mucus\ 
which  prevents  their  breathing  freely*  and  likewife  renders  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  fuck'  or  fwallow. 

Some*  in  this  cafe*  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, two  or  three  grains 
cf  white  vitriol  diftblved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram- water,  and 
filtered,  to  be  applied  now  and  then  to  the  noftrih  with  a linen  rag. 
Wedelius  fays,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  elaterium , be  diliblved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram-water, 
and  applied  to  the  nofe,  as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  the 
mucus  without  freezing. 

< In  obftinate  cafes,  tKeie  things  may  be  tried  5 but  I have  never 
found  any  thing  necfeflary,  befides  rubbing  the  nofe  at  bed-time 
with  a little  fweet  oil,  or  frefh,  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and 
renders  the  breathing  more  free, 

.0  • ■ " ■ 


Of  Vomitings 

FROM  the  delicate  {late  of  children,  and  the  great  fenfibility  of 
their  organs,  a vomiting  or.loofenefs  may  be  induced  by  any  thing 
that  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteilines.  lienee,  thefe 
diforders  are  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom  however  dangerous,  and 
ought  never  to  be  confidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs  when  they  are  vi- 
olent, or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhauit  the  llrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of  food  5 by  food 
that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to.  irritate- the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too 
much j or  by  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  mcreafed 
as  to  render  them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the  milcleft 
.element. 

When  vomiting  is  oceafioned  by  too  much  food,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon  cleanfing  the  ftomach. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a few 
drops  of  antimonial  wine.  When,  it  is  owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or 
irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a. 
milder  nature  fubftkuted  in  its  Head. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  incrcafed  degree  of  feiifibilj- 
ty,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  fuch 
medicines  as  have  a tendency  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ, 
and  abate  its  fenfibility,  muft  be  ,ufed.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions 
may  be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange-peel  \ and  the  fecond 
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by  the  faline  draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  occafionally  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings,  the  operation  of  internal  medicines  may 
be  affifted  by  aromatic  fomentations  made  with  wine,  applied  warm 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftonsach  , or  the  life  of  the  ftomacli-plaifter,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  iheriaca . 


Of  a Loofenefs , 


A LOOSENESS  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary  when  the 
(loots  are  four,  ilimy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not  the  difcharge,but  the 
production  of  fuch  {fools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where 
the  purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  too 
fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially  when  the  child  has 
caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the  fkin  has  difappeared.  Some- 
times an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fucceeds  a humid  Hate  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by  carry-* 
ing  off  a quantity  of  watery  humours,  which  would  otherwife  tend 
to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofenefs  is  to  evacu- 
ate the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to  give  the  patient  a gen- 
tle vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and  afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  fre- 
quent dofes  of  rhubarb  ; interpoffng  abforbent  medicines,  to  miti- 
gate the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  T he  heft  purge  in  this  cafe,  is 
mag?iefa  alba.  It  is  abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates  without  ex- 
citing gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  adfs  both  as  an  emetic  and  purge, 
is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  By  being  diluted  with 
water,  it  may  be  proportioned  to  the  weakefc  confutation  \ and, 
not  being  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
occafion  requires.  Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  dif- 
cafe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If  the  patient’s 
ilrength  will  permit,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or 
eight  hours,  till  the  ftools  begin  to  affume  a more  natural  appear- 
ance , afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  dofes.  When  it  is  neceff'ary  to  repeat  the  medicine  fre- 
quently, the  dofe  ought  always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  effica- 
cy is  generally  diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some  upon  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  a loofenefs,  fly  to  abforbent 
medicines  and  affringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before  the  of- 
fending humours  are  difeharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  appear  to 
be  mitigated  ior  a little  time,  it  foon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with 
greater  violence,  and  often  proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations, 
however,  thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiftered  with  con f durable 
advantage. 
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Should  any  gripings  or  reftlefsnefs  remain  after  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  have  been  clean  fed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies 
may  be  given  in  a little  limple  cinnamon-water,  three  or  four  times 
a-day  till  theie  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 


Of  the  Vomiting  and  Purging  of  Children . 

THIS  difeafe  is  nearly  the  fame  which  occurs  in  grown  people,. 

It  is  produced  by  the  like  caufes,  and  requires  a fimilar  method  of 
cure. 

It  frequently  appears  in  the  month  of  June,  but  becomes  more 
frequent  in  July,  Auguft  and  September,  when  the  weather  is  ve- 
ry warm,  or  loon  after  there  has  been  a fudden  change  to  cool  wea- 
ther, attended  with  a north-eaft  wind.  The  latter  often  takes  place 
during  the  fummer  months  in  North- America. 

In  a fhort  time  after  this  change,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
courfe  of  one  night,  a number  of  children  are  taken  down  with 
this  difeafe. 

* o' 

But  the  difeafe  often  occurs,  independent  of  this  change,  when 
the  weather  is  very  warm,  and  it  is  generally  brought  on  by  over- 
charging the  ftomach  with  food,  which,  either  from  its  quality,  or 
quantity,  and  fnmetimes  from  both,  irritates  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
duces violent  vomiting  and  purging. 

Children  are  afFedted  with  this  difeafe,  from  an  early  period  in 
life,  until  they  are  two  or  three  years  old  *,  but  it  more  efpecially 
exerts  its  deftrudlive  influence  on  the  children  of  cities,  and  feldom 
affedts  thofe  who  refide  in  the  country. 

It  moft  frequently  comes  on  in  the  evening,  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing •,  when  the  patient  is  ufually  feized  of  a fudden  with  violent  vo^« 
miting.  This  is  foon  fucceeded  by  purgiiig,  accompanied  with  a 
fever  generally  of  the  remitting  kind.  The  matter  difcharged  in  this 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  is  generally  of  a green  or  yellow  colour,  large 
In  quantity,  but  fometimes  the  ftools  affume  the  appearance  of  thofe 
evacuated  in  a dyfentery,  or  flux,  and  attended  with  much  griping. 
Towards  evening  the  fymptoms  generally  increafe.  The  vomiting 
and  purging  are  confiderably  augmented,  with  an  evident  exacer- 
bation of  fever.  This  is  attended  with  head-ach,  reftleflhefs,  re- 
tradlion  of  the  navel,  great  thirft,  a quick  and  feeble  pulfe,  the 
countenance  flufhed,  particularly  during  a fit  of  vomiting,  when 
the  patient  is  in  a profufe  perfpiration,  and  the  Ikin  feels  cool  and 
clammy.  Every  morning  the  fymptoms  fuffer  fome  abatement.  As 
the  difeafe  advances,  the  patient  becomes  more  exhaufted,  and  has 
a general  appearance  of  emaciation.  The  vomiting  or  purging  fome- 
times  ceafes,  but  generally  both  continue.  The  ftools  become  lefs. 
copious,  very  foetid,  and  frequently  of  a water  colour.  The  pulfe  is 
generally  irregular  and  feeble,  the  eyes  languid,  and  they  appear  to- 
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be  funk  in  their  orbits.  There  is  alfo  a fweliing  in  the  feet  and 
legs.  The  breathing  becomes  difficult  j the  patient  drowfy  and  in- 
fenfible.  The  voice  undergoes  a confiderable  alteration.  Delerium, 
difficulty  in  breathing,  extremities,  cold,  eyes  glafiy,  and  at  length 
convulfions  follow,  till  death  concludes  the  fcene. 

This  is  generally  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  when  it  terminates 
in  death,  but  it  is  fometimes  protrafted  to  an  uncommon  period. 
This  is  the-  cafe  when  the  fymptoms  are  more  moderate,  or  have 
been  interrupted  by  a fhort  continuance  of  cool  weather.  But  at 
iaft  they  return  with  increafing  violence.  The  patient  becomes  ex- 
ceffively  extenuated.  The  fweliing  of  the  limbs  and  belly  increase 
with  livid  fpots  on  the  fkin.  There  is  a hectic  blufh  on  the  cheeks, 
during  the  exacerbation  of  fever,  and  the  difeafe  is  frequently  ac- 
companied with  a fore  mouth,  which  almofl  always  precedes  the 
dilTolution  of  the  patient. 

MEDICINE The  cure  of  this  difeafe  can  generally  be  ef- 

fected* if  affiftance  is  called  early.  The  fir  ft  ftep  fhould  be  to  evacu- 
ate the  offending  matter  from  the  ftomach  and  bbwels,  particular- 
ly if  the  patient  is  not  much  exhaufled,  and  if  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  irritating  matter  is  not  difeharged.  This  fhould  be 
accomplifhed  by  ordering  tire  patient  to  drink  large  quantities  cf 
warm  water,  or  warm  tea  of  any  kind.  But  when  this  cannot  be 
complied  with,  a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  adminiftered, 
which  will  empty  the  ftomach,  and  clear  the  bowels.  Should  it  not 
have  the  latter  effedl,  eaftor-oil,  calomel,  or  magnefia  may  be  giv- 
en. When  the  ftomach  .refufes  thofe  medicines,  clyfters  may  be 
employed  with  advantage. 

When  the  irritating  matter  has  been  evacuated,  either  by  the  na- 
tural efforts  of  the  fyftem,  or  by  art,  the  vomiting  muff  be  reftrain- 
ed  by  giving  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  or  in  quantities  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  laudanum  fhould  be  mixed 
in  mint  tea,  or  cinnamon  water.  The  former,  or  toafl  and  water, 
fhould  be  the  confiant  drink.-  This  medicine  will  have  the  de fired 
efftetft,  and  mitigate  pain.  When  the  vomiting  is  with  difficulty  re- 
trained, flannels  rung  out  of  aromatics  infufe'd  in  brandy,  muff  be 
conffantly  applied  warm  to  the  ftomach.  Where  thefe  fail,  a blifter 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  has  fometimes  the  moil  hap- 
py eftetft. 

After  the  difeafe  has  fubfided,  the  body  muft  be  invigorated  by 
ftimulants  and  tonics.  The  drink  mult  be  wine  and  water,  or 
brandy  and  water,  the  latter  having  the  addition  of  fugar.  The  pa- 
tient fhoul-d  alfo  take  one  tea-lpoonful,  or  half  a table-fpoonful  of 
a light  infufion  of  bark,  with  aromatics  once  in  every  two  or  three 
hours.  The  food  muft  be  light  and  nourifhing,  as  fago,  or  grueh 
Beef  fteaks,  or  almoft  any  animal  food,  may  be  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. 

I The  patient  fhould  refide  in  the  country,  and  ride  every  day.. 
This  tends  much  to  reft  ore  the  health.  Nay,  when  every  other  re- 
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ffiedy  has  failed,  a change  of  air  and  exercife  has  entirely  removed 
the  difeafe.  When  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  patient  to  ride  out, 
he  may  be  carried  into  the  country  during  the  moft  agreeable  part 
of  the  day. 

The  bed  way  to  prevent  this  difeafe,  is  for  children,  when  at 
the  age  liable  to  it,  to  refide,  during  the  fummer  months,  in  the 
country,  to  avoid  every  excefs  in  eating,  and  to  be  cautious  to  ac- 
commodate their  drefs  to  every  change  of  weather. 


Of  Eruptions « 


CHILDREN,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free  from  erup- 
tions of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe  are  not  often  dangerous,  and 
ought  never  to  be  dried  up,  but  with  the  greatefl  caution.  They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  humours,  which, 
if  retained,  might  produce  fatal  diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  improper  food 
and  negle£t  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child  be  fluffed  at  all  hours,  with 
food  that  its  flomach  is  not  able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being 
properly  affimilated,  inflead  of  nourifbing  the  body,  fills  it  with 
grofs  humours.  Thefe  muffc  either  break  out  in  form  of  eruptions 
upon  the  fkin,  or  remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and 
other  internal  diforders.  Negledl  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general 
caufe  of  eruptive  diforders.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all 
who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almofl  constantly  found  to  fwarm  with 
vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with  a fcab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effe£t  of  improper  food,  or  want  of 
cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone,  will  generally  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  remove  them.  If  this  fliould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying 
medicines  will  be  necelfary.  When  they  are  applied,  the  body 
ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  No  medicine  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous 
eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed.  A little  of 
the  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frelh  butter,  or  hog’s  lard, 
and  the  parts  atfeHed  frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  moft  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to  children  are, 
the  tinea  capitis , or  fcabbed  head,  and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head 
is  often  exceeding  difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure 
proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known  children 
feized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died,  foon  after  their 
fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed,  by  the  application  of  drying  medi- 
cines*. The  cure  ought  always  firft  to  be  attempted,  by  keeping 

* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  finking  inftance  of  the  danger  of  fub- 
ftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and  wholefome  food, 
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the  head  very  clean,  Cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufhmg 
away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be  fhaved 
once  a-week,  wafhed  daily  with  foap-fuds,  and  gently  anointed 
with  a liniment  made  of  train-oil,  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in 
fine  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud  flefh,  it  fhould 
be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  fprinkied  with  a little  burnt 
allum.  While  thefe  things  are  doing,  the  patient  muff  be  confined 
to  a regular  light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  ; and 
cold,  as  car  as  pofiible,  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  prevent  bad  con- 
fequences  from  (topping  this  difehafge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpeci- 
ally  in  children  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  which  maybe  kept  open  till  the  patient  becomes  more  ftrong, 
and  the  coniiitution  be  fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  weather.  They 
are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  being  kept  long  wet 
or  cold,  and  afterwards  fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold, 
inftead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gradually,  they  run 
to  the  fire. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  mufl  be 
equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red  and  fwell,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  have  the  affected  parts  frequently 
rubbed  with  mutlardand  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  na- 
ture. They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept 
warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  afhes  between  cloths  to  the 
fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them.  When  there 
is  a fore,  it  mufl  be  drefled  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment  of 
tutty,  the  plaifter  of  cerus,  or  fome  other  drying  ointment.  Thefe 
fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  feldom  dangerous.  They  gene- 
rally heal  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 

Of  the  Hive?* 

THIS  difeafe  in  Scotland  is  called  the  croup,  but  in  America 
it  is  bell  known  by  the  name  of  hives.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  the  humid  and  fpafmodic.  The  former  is  the  prefen t fub- 

3n  the  foundling  hofpital  as  Ack  worth,  where  the  children  were  grie. 
voufly  afiii&ed  with  fcabbed  heads  and  other  cutaneous  diforders.  Up- 
on inquiry,  it  was  found,  that  very  little  attention  was  paid  either  to 
the  propriety  or  foundnefs.  of  their  provisions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was 
totally  neglected  ; accordingly,  it  was  advifed,  that  they  fhould  have 
more  whoiefome  food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  dean.  This  advice, 
however,  was  not  followed.  It  was  too  troublefome  to  the  fervants, 
fuperintendants,  See.  The  bufmefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; which 
was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
houfe  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  immediately  appeared  ; at 
length,  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  fo  infectious,  that  it  carried  off 
a great  many  of  the  children,  and  fpread  over  a coniiderable  part  of 
the  neighbouring  country. 
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>ect  of  confideration,  and  may  be  known  by  a peculiar  croaking 
found  of  the  voice,  like  the  barking  of  a dog,  or,  by  fome,  com- 
pared to  the  crowing  of  a cock,  attended  with  a difficulty  of  brea- 
thing. 

This  difeafe  generally  affedts  children  under  nine  years  of  age, 
but  no  age  is  exempt  from  its  violence.  It  generally  feizes  chil- 
dren during  foggy  weather,  or  early  in  the  fpring  when  damp 
weather  fucceeds  the  winter  cold. 

SYMPTOMS.- — — It  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  is  ob- 
ferved  to  lofe  his  ufual  gaiety,  and  fymptoms  of  fever  appear, 
with  defective  appetite,  attended  by  a flight  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing ; a dry,  ffiort  cough  with  hoarfenefs,  and  the  bowels  are  gene- 
rally coftive.  The  countenance  appears  heavy,  and  indicates  dif- 
trefs.  The  breathing  becomes  quick  and  interrupted,  and  a pecu- 
liar croaking  found  of  the  voice  is  heard,  particularly  when  the 
patient  attempts  to  cough,  at  which  time  the  face  appears  high- 
ly flufhed  and  almoft  livid.  The  carotid  and  temporal  ar*» 
arteries  throb  greatly.  The  pulfe  is  fometimes  hard,  and  generally 
quick.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  patient  becomes  very  reftlefs. 
The  breathing  is  more  interrupted  and  laborious,  with  a rattling 
of  phlegm  in  the  throat.  The  noftrils  expand  and  contract,  the 
ffioulders  are  ftrongly  elevated  at  every  infpiration,  and  the  cheeks 
diftended  with  air  at  every  expiration,  accompanied  with  great 
anxiety  and  fenfe  of  fuffocation.  The  pulfe  becomes  extremely 
feeble  ; fkin  clammy  *,  the  extremities  cold  and  livid.  At  length 
the  patient  is  exhaufted  and  dies. 

MEDICINE. — — In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  if  the  pulfe  is  full 
and  hard,  blood  ffiould  be  taken  from  the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  but 
the  mold  promffing  effects  are  to  be  expected  from  large  dofes  of 
calomel.  Eight  or  ten  grains  of  this  medicine  ffiould  be  early  ad- 
miniftered,  combined  with  a§  many  of  jalap,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  in  order  to  produce  copious  evacuations  ; after 
which,  if  the  fymptoms  ffiould  not  fubiide,  the  patient  muft  be 
vomited  with  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  and  the  calomel  ffiould 
be  repeated.  Blitters  muft  be  applied  tv  the  fore  part  of  the  neck. 
Thefe  remedies  fliould  be  continued  until  the  fymptoms  difappear. 
The  patient’s  ftrength  ffiould  then  be  reflated,  by  nouriffiing  diet 
and  tonic  medicines,  fuch  as  bark,  fteel,  cold  bathing,  affifted  by 
exercife. 


Spafmodic  Hives . 

THIS  difeafe  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  preceding,  in  af- 
fecting children  under  fimilar  circum fiances,  but  differing  in  its 
manner  of  attack.  It  moft  generally  comes  on  of  a fudden  during 
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the  heat  of  the  day,  without  any  apparent  previous  indiipofition  ; 
or  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening,  when  children  frequently  awake 
from  their  deep  with  hoarfenefs,  flight  cough,  and  great  difficulty 
in  breathing,  which  obliges  them  to  affiume  an  eredt  poflure,  for 
fear  of  fuffocation.  The  face  is  generally  fluffied,  and  its  being  dif- 
torted,  exhibits  flrongfigns  of  anxiety  and  diftrefs.  1 hefe  fymptoms 
are  accompanied  with  a peculiar  croaking  tone  of  the  voice  in  cough- 
ing ; full  and  quick  pulfe,  with  an  increafe  of  heat ; confiderable 
thirfl;and,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  difeafe,  a rattling  of  phlegm  may 
be  heard  in  the  throat.  The  breathing  becomes  more  interrupted  and 
laborious,  with  a flrong  elevation  of  the  (boulder  at  every  infpi- 
ration ; great  reftleiThefs  ; pulfe  quick,  and  extremely  feeble  ; 
the  extremities  become  cold,  and  every  hope  of  recovery  foon  va- 
in flies. 

This  is  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  when  it  terminates  in  death, 
which  generally  takes  place  on  or  before  the  third  day.  But  fome- 
times  its  attack  is  moderate,  and  only  lafts  a few  hours,  and  re- 
turns again  the  following  evening.  The  feat  of  this  complaint 
appears  to  be  in  the  mufcles  furrounding  the  larynx,  or  upper 
part  of  the  wind-pipe,  which  are  no  doubt  violently  and  fometimes 
permanently  affedled  with  fpafm,  which  ftrongly  points  out  the 
propriety  of  the  following  mode  of  relief.  If  the  pulfe  is  full  and 
hard,  blood  mufl  be  taken  from  the  arm  Or  jugular  vein,  and  the 
patient  immediately  put  into  the  warm  bath,  or  the  feet  and  legs 
bathed  in  warm  water.  Should  the  fymptoms  not  fubfide,  a blifler 
mufl  be  applied  to  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and  laudanum  mufl 
be  adminiftered,  to  co-operate  with  the  other  remedies  in  remov- 
ing the  fpafm.  The  bowels  fhould  be  kept  open,  with  calomel  and 
jalap,  and  when  the  phlegm  in  the  wind-pipe  impedes  the  breath- 
ing, an  emetic  may  be  given.  Thefe  medicines  mufl  be  ufed  dur- 
ing a fit  or  paroxyfm,  after  which  the  fyflem  mufl  be  invigorated, 
to  prevent  a return  of  the  difeafe,  by  tonics  and  flimulants,  fuch 
as  bark,  wine,  fleel,  and  cold  bathing,  affifted  by  nouriftiing  food* 
£ud  fuitable  exercife. 


Of  Teething. 


Dr.  ARBUTHNOT  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part  of  infants 
die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding  from  the  irritation  of  the 
tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers, 
convulfions,  gangrenes,  & c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in  a great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyflem  at  this  time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an 
effeminate  education.  Hence,  children  delicately  brought  up,  aB 
ways  fuffer  mod  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulfrve  diforders. 
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About  tlie  Sixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  generally  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  ; firft,  the  welfares > or  fore-teeth ; next, 
the  canini , or  dog-teeth  •,  and,  laStly,  the  molares>  or  grinders.  About 
the  feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet  *,  and  about  the  twentieth, 
the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  fapientia , the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  ahout  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  Slaver  much,  and 
have  generally  a loofenefs.  When  the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially 
when  the  dog-teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the 
child  has  Startings  in  his  deep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  watchings, 
gripes,  green  Stools,  the  thrufh,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  con- 
vulsions. 

Difficult  teething  require  nearly  the  fame  treatment  as  an  in- 
flammatory difeafe.  If  the  body  be  bound,  it  mud:  be  opened  either 
by  emollient  clyfters  or  gentle  purgatives ; as  manna,  magnefia  al- 
ba, fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  ffiould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity \ the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of 
balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree  flowers  *,  to  which  about  a third  or  fourth 
part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary  \ but  this  in  very 
young  children  ought  always  to  be  fparingly  performed.  It  is  an 
evacuation  which  they  bear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting, 
or  fweating  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally  more 
beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that  when  an  inflammation 
appears,  the  phydeian  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun 
with  applying  a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  with 
convulsion  fits,  a blifter  may  be  applied  between  the  Shoulders,  or 
one  behind  each  ear*. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teething,  he  never 
found  any  remedy  fo  effectual,  as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits 
of  hartffiorn  in  a fpoonful  of  Ample  water,  or  other  convenient  ve- 
hicle, given  every  four  hours.  The  number  of  dofes  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fix.  I have  often  prescribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but 
always  found  a larger  dofe  neceffary.  It  may  be  given,  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are  cutting  their 
teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plaifter  between  their  Shoul- 
ders. This  generally  eafes  the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teeth- 
ing, and  is  by  no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are 
cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole  time 
of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occafion  requires,  and  ought  to 
be  renewed,  at  leaft  once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing  the  gums, 
as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.  *,  but  from  thefe,  much  is  not  to  be  expedted. 
If  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a lit- 
tle fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger  three  or 

* The  child  Should  be  put  into  the  warm  bath,  and  a Suitable  dofe  of 
laudanum  administered.  (I.  C.) 
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four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at  this  time  difpofed  to 
chew  whatever  they  get  into  their  hands.  For  this  reafon,  they  ought 
never  to  be  without  fomewhat  that  wall  yield  a little  to  the  preffure 
of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax-candle,  a bit  of  liquorice- 
root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom  known  it  of 
great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafes,  however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It 
may  be  performed  by  any  {harp  body  which  can  be  with  fafety  in- 
troduced into  the  mouth ; but  the  lancet,  in  a fkilful  hand,  is  the 
molt  proper. 

To  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  parents  ought  to  take  care 
that  their  children’s  food  be  light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their 
nerves  be  braced  by  fufficient  exercife  without  doers,  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded,  they  would  have 
a much  better  effect  than  teething  necklaces,  or  other  nonfenfical 
amulets  worn  for  that  purpofe. 


The  Rickets 

GENERALLY  attack  children  bet ween  the  age  of  nine  months 
and  two  years.  It  appeared  firft  in  England  about  the  time  when 
. manufactures  began  to  flourifh,  and  (till  prevails  moff  in  towns 
where  the  inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negledf  either  to  take  proper  exercife  themfelves,  or  to 
give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed  parents.  Mo- 

thers of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negleCf  exercife,  and  live  upon 
weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be  expended  to  bring  forth  flrong  and 
healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them  after  they  are  brought 
forth.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  the  children  of  fuch  women  ge- 
nerally die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like 
difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are 
fubjeCf  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who 
have  been  often  affected  with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  their  youth, 
are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or  relaxes  the  habit 
of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  teething,  the  hooping-cough, 
&c.  difpofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  impro- 
per diet,  as. food  that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  fo  vifeid 
that  the  flomach  cannot  digefl  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When  the  nurfe 
is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk  to  nourifh  the  child,  it 
cannot  thrive.  But  children  fuffer  oftner  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes 
than  want  cf  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or 
not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the  moft  pernici- 
ous effects. 
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The  want  of  free  air  Is  like  wife  very  hurtful  to  children  in  this 
refpect.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a clofe,  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air 
is  damp  and  confined,  and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child 
fhould  always  be  in  motion,  unlefs  when  afleeps  if  it  be  fullered  to  lie, 
or  fit,  inftead  of  being  tolled  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  the  child’s 

fiefh  grows  foft  and  flabby  ; its  ftrength  is  diminilhed  ; it  lofes  its 
wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  is  natu- 
ral for  its  age,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and 
belly  become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  *,  the  face 
appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones  be- 
gin to  be  affected,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy  parts. 
Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufuai ; the  ipine 
or  back-bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape  ; the  bread:  is  like wife 
often  deformed ; and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crook- 
ed. Thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 
The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but  feeble  ; the  appetite  and  digeftibn 
for  the  moll  part  bad ; the  teeth  come  flowly  and  with  difficulty^ 
and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out  afterwards.  Ricketty  children  gene- 
rally have  great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  underftanding  above 
their  years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in  company 
of  adults  than  other  children,  or  to  the  preternatural  enlargement 
of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  evident 

figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  our  chief  aim  in  the  cure,  mull 
be,  to  brace  and  ftrength en  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion,  and 
the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be 
belt  anfwered  by  wholeforne  nourilhing  diet,  fluffed  to  the  age  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fufficient  exercife.  If  the 
child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either  neglects  her  duty,  or  does  not 
underftand  it,  (he  ftiould  be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the 
child  ought  to  be  kept  warm  j and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought 
to  be  kept  cool  ; as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it  •,  and  too  great  a 
degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  effect.  The  limbs  fhould  be  rubbed 
frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  3$ 
poffible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as  good  bread,  roafted 
fleffn,  £<c,  Bifcuit  is  generally  reckoned  the  belt  bread  5 and 
pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roafted  or  minced,  an* 
the  molt  proper  flefn.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  fleih-meats,  kf 
may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley  boiled  with  raiffns,  to  which 
may  be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may  be  good  cla- 
ret, mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Thofe  who  cannot 
afford  claret,  may  give  the  child,  now  and  then,  a winc-glafs  of  mild 
ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail.  The  difeafe 

may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe,  but  feldom  by  the  phyffeian.  In 
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children  of  a grofs  habit,  gentle  vomits,  and  repeated  purges  of 
rhubarb  may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry  off 
the  difeafe  ; that  muft  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch  things  as  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem:  for  which  purpofe,  befides  the  regimen 
mentioned  above,  we  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  feafon.  It  mull,  however,  be  ufed  with  prudence,  as  fome 
ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it.  The  beft  time  for  ufing  the  cold 
bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fhould 
be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  ifTues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe. — 
They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children  who  abound  with  grofs 
humours.  An  infufion  of  the  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of  fer- 
vice,  were  it  poffible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  Many  other  me- 
dicines have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets ; but  there  is  far 
more  danger  in  trufdng  to  thefe  than  in  neglecting  them  altogether. 
We  recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  de- 
pended on. 


Of  Convulfions . 

THOUGH  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convulficns  than  of 
any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are,  for  the  molt  part,  only  a fymptom 
of  feme  other  malady.  Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the 
nerves,  may  occafion  convulfions.  Hence,  infants,  whofe  nerves  are 
eafily  affetfted,  are  often  thrown  into  convulfions  by  any  thing  that 
irritates  the  alimentary  canal  \ likewife,  by  teething  ; (trait  clothes  \ 
the  approach  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the  ftomach  or 
bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid  contents,  or  renders 
thefe  mild  and  inoffenfive,  will  generally  perform  a cure  : where- 
fore, if  the  child  be  coflive,  the  belt  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a 
clyfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  re- 
peated occafionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by 
gentle  dofes  of  magnefta  alba . 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox  or 
meafles,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making  their  appearance.  The 
principal  danger  in  this  cafe,  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehen- 
(ions  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions  are 
very  alarming,  and  fomething  muft  be  done  to  appeafe  the  affright- 
ed parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes 
bleeding,  bliftering,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great  dan- 
ger of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the  feet  in  warm-water, 
and  throwing  in  a mild  clyfter,  would  have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion-fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of  teeth,  befides 
gentle  evacuations,  we  recommend  bliftering,  and  the  ufe  of  an* 
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tifpafmodic  medicines,  as  the  tinflure  of  foot,  afafoetida,  or  cailor.- 
A dofe  of  laudanum  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of  white-wine  whey, 
and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe,  as  the  pref- 
fure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  bandages,  &c.  thefe  ought  im- 
mediately  to  be  removed;  though,  in  this  cafe,  taking  away  the 
caufe  will  not  always  remove  the  effe£t,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover,  as  long  as  the  caufe 
which  firit  gave  rife  to  the  diforder  continues  to  a<3. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions,  without  having  anv 
complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of  teething  ; or  any  ralh  or 
other  difcharge  which  has  been  fuddeniy  dried  up,  we  have  rca- 
fon  to  conclude  that  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  immedi- 
ately from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind  happen  but  feldom,  which 
is  very  fortunate,  as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  patient.  When 
a difeafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault  in  the  formation  or  {true- 
ture  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  expedl  that  it  fhould  yield  to  me- 
dicine. But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even  of  convulfions 
which  proceed  immediately  from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  fhould 
be  made  to  remove  them.  The  chief  attention  to  be  purfued  for 
this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by  buffer- 
ing, purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail,  iffues  or  fetons  may 
be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the  flioulders. 


Water  in  the  Head , or  a Dropfy  of  the  Brain , 

MAY  afredl  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  latter  are 
more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought  it  proper  to  place  it  among 
the  difeafes  of  infants. 

CAUSES.- A*  dropfy  of  the  brain  may  proceed  from  injuries 

done  to  the  brain  itfelf,  by  falls,  blows,  or  the  like;  from  an  original 
laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain;  from  fchirrous  tumors,  or  excre- 
scences within  the  fkull;  a thin,  watery  date  of  the  blood  ; a dimi- 
nifhed  fecretion  of  urine ; and,  laflly,  from  tedious  and  lingering 
difeafes,  which  wafte  and  confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. — ^—This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the  appearance  of  a 
flow  fever ; the  patient  complains  of  a pain  in  the  crown  of  his 
head,  or  over  his  eyes ; he  fhuns  the  light ; is  Tick,  and  fometimes 
vomits;  his  pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low  : though  he  fee  ms 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  lleep  : he  is  fometimes  delirious, 
and  frequently  fees  objeUs  double  ; towards  the  end  of  this  com- 
monly fatal  difeafe,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  are  generally  dilated,  attended  with  fquintiog  ; the  cheeks 
flulhedj  the  patient  becomes  comatofe,  and  convulfions  enfue. 
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MEDICINE. — —No  medicine  has  hitherto  been  found  fuffi- 
cient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It  is  laudable,  however,  to 
make  fome  attempts,  as  time  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to 
light,  of  which  at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  gene- 
rally ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap  with  calomel,  and  blis- 
ters applied  to  the  neck  or  back  part  or  the  head.  To  which  we 
beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  the  fe- 
cretion  of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  common  dropfy. 
A difcharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by 
caufmg  the  patient  to  fnuff  the  powder  of  alarum,  white  helle- 
bore, or  the  like. 

Some  practitioners  have,  of  late,  pretended,  to  cure  this  difeafe 
by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not  feen  a cure  performed  in  a con- 
firmed dropfy  of  the  brain* ; but  in  fo  defperate  a malady,  every 
thing  deferves  a trial f. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  may  fometimes  be  effected,  by  attending 
to  the  following  circumftance,  and  directing  the  remedies  accordingly  : 
If  the  pulfe  is  full,  and  the  fever  conflderahle,  which  is  ufually  the  cafe, 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  blood  Ihouid  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
the  operation  repeated  if  liecelfary.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  mud  de- 
pend upon  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms  and  age  of  the  patient  : during 
the  time  of  bleeding,  purging  fhouid  be  produced  with  calomel  and  ja- 
lap, and  every  part  of  the  cooling  regimen  ftriclly  enjoined.  Blitters 
in uft  be  applied  to  the  neck,  with  the  previous  application  of  cupping- 
glades  ; the  blifters  fhouid  be  fuffered  to  difcharge,  until  a reduction  of 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  has  been  effected,  or  until  the  difeafe  has  pad- 
led  into  the  fecond  ftage.  In  which,  an  effniion  of  water  is  fufpected  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  brain.  This  may  be  conjectured,  from  a quick 
and  feeble  pulfe  ; together  with  a continuance  of  the  dilated  pupil  and 
iqiiintmg  eve  ; the  treatment  muftbe  then  varied,  and  the  fyftem  charged 
with  mercury,  in  order  to  promote  the  abforptiou,  snd  carry  off  the 
water:  for  this  purpofe,  one  or  two  drachms  of  mercurial  ointment 
until  be  rubbed  into  the  inlide  of  each  thigh,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, until  the  gums  are  affected  : This  pratlice  mnft  be  continued  until 
the  fymptoms  are  removed.  After  this,  the  debilitated  fyftem  fhouid 
be  invigorated  by  tonics,  fuch  as  bark,  fteel,  exercife,  nourifliing  food, 
and  cold  bathing.  I,  C. 

t One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may  be, 
that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a remedy.  Did 
parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a pliyfician  in  due  time,  I 
think  that  fome  thing  might  be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  dif- 
fidently known  and  are  often  miftaken  even  by  phylicians  themfelves. 
Of  this,  I lately  law  a ftriking  inftance,  ill  a patient  attended  by  an 
eminent  pra&iuoner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken  the  difeafe 
for  teething. 
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0/*  Surgery, 

rpO  defcribs  all  the  operations  of  forgery , and  point  out  the 
different  difeafcs  in  which  they  are  neceflary,  would  extend 
this  article  far  beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it ; we  therefore  confine 
our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moil  generally  occur,  and  in  which 
proper  affiftance  is  either  not  aiked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  frrntfture  of  the  humane  body 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  qualify  a man  for  being  an  expert 
furgeon;  yet  many  things  may  be  done4/ to  fave  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-men  in  emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy. 
The  peafants  daily  perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which 
are  not  of  a lefs  dilficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  performed  on  the 
human  fpecies',  yet  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Every  man  is  in  feme  meafure  a furgeon  whether  lie  will  or  not. 
He  feels  an  inclination  to  aflift  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  acci- 
dents happen  every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this  feel- 
ing. The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when  not  dire  died  by  the 
judgment,  are  apt  to  millead.  Thus  one,  by  a rafh  attempt  to  fave 
his  friend,  may  fometimes  deftroy  him  •,  while  another,  for  fear  of 
doing  amifs,  hands  ftill,  and  fees  him  expire  without  attempting  to 
relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every  good 
man  would  with  to  fteer  a courfe  different  from  either  of  thefe,  it 
will,  no  doubt,  be  agreeable  to  him,  to  know  what  ought  to  bo 
done  upon  fuch  emergencies. 


Of  Bleeding . 

NO  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceffary  as  bleeding  j 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  generally  underftood.  But  though 
pradtifed  by  midwives,  gardeners,  blackfmiths,  &c.  very  few  know 
when  it  is  proper.  Phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the 
dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  fubjedl  of  ridi- 
cule. It  is  an  operation  of  great  importance,  and  muff,  when  fea- 
fonably  and  properly  performed,  be  of  lingular  fervice  to  thofe  in 
diffrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflammatory  fevers, 
as  pleurilies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  to- 
pical inflammations,  as  thofe  of  the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder,  ffo- 
macb,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  See.  as  alfo  in  the  afthma,  fciatic  pains,, 
coughs,  head-achs,  rheumatifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and 
bloody  flux.  After  falls,  bIows5  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  re« 
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ccived  either  externally  or  internally,  Weeding  is  necefTary.  But 
in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of  the  folids,  and  an 
impoveriihed  Bate  of  the  blood,  as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  &c. 
bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to  be  perfor- 
med as  near  the  part  affedled  as  poffible.  When  this  can  be  done 
■with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method  ; but  where 
a,  vein  cannot  be  found,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  leeches  or 
cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mud:  always  be  regulated  by  the 
ilrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner  of  life,  jmd  other  circumflan- 
ces  relating  to  the  patient.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that 
a child  could  bear  to  loofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or 
that  a delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent  as  a robuft 
man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let,  a bandage 
muft  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the  heart.  As  it  is  often 
necefTary,  in  order  to  raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty 
tight,  it  will  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood  begins 
to  flow,  to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  at 
leafl  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound 
is  intended  to  be  made. 

Perfcns  not  fkilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed  in  a vein 
that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  for- 
mer may  eafily  be  known  from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the 
latter  from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight,  like  a whip-cord  under  the 
finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  regular  pradfitioners,  to 
bleed  their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted.  A more 
ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed.  One  perfon  will  faint  at 
the  very  fight  of  3 lancet,  while  another  will  loofe  almolt  the  whole 
blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon 
the  (late  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  , betides,  it  may  often  be 
occafioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This,  though  fome- 
times  necefTary,  is  a very  troubiefome  and  uncertain  pradlice.  It  is 
impoffible  to  know  what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by 
leeches ; befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop,  and 
the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe  who  pradlife 
bleeding  take  a little  more  pains,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed 
children,  they  would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices,  with  regard  to  bleeding,  flill  prevail 
among  the  country  people.  They  talk,. for  inftance,  of  head-veins, 
heart-veins,  breafl-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe 
will  certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are 
fuppplbd  to  ccme?  without  confidering  that  all  the  blood-veilejg 
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sA'ilc  from  the  heart,  and  return  to  It  again  * for  which  reafon, 
■unlefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  dignities  very  ILtle  from  what 
part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though  a foolifh  preju- 
dice, is  not  near  fo  hurtful’  as  the  vulgar  notion,  that  the  firffc 
bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them  often 
pollpone  the  operation  when  neceflary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for 
force  more  important  occalion,  and,  when  they  think  themfelves 
in  extreme  danger,  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or 
not.  Bleeding  at  certain  dated  periods  or  feafons  has,  likewife, 
bad  effedts. 

It  is,  likewife,  a common  notion,  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draws 
the  humours  downwards,  and  confequently  cures  difeafes  of  the 
head  and  other  fuperior  parts : but  in  all  topical  affedlions,  blood 
ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poffible.  W hen  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the 
bleeding  is  apt  to  flop  too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  he  immerfed  in 
warm  water,  and  kept  there  till  a fuflicient  quantity  of  blood 
be  let. 

Wre  fliall  not  fpend  time  in  defending  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing this  operation  : that  will  be  better  learned  by  example  than 
precept.  Twenty  pages  of  defcription  would  not  convey  fo  Julian 
idea  of  the  operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert 
hand.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  from  whence  blood  may  be  let,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead, 
temples,  neck,  &c.  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent 
perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fuflicient  for  deter- 
mining which  of  them  is  moll  proper  upon  any  particular  occa- 
fion.  in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  only  to  leflen  the  general 
mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  moll  commodious  part  of  the  body 
in  which  the  operation  can  be  performed. 

Of  Inflammations  and  Abfcejfes . 

FROM  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it  mull  ter- 
minate either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or  gangrene.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  foretel,  with  certainty,  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  parti- 
cular inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjecture  may 
be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge  of  the  pa- 
tient’s age  and  conilitution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a flight 
degree  upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indifpofition,  will 
molt  probably  be  difperfed  ; thofe  which  follow  dole  upon  a fe- 
ver, or  happen  to  perfons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally 
fuppurate  \ and  thofe  which  attack  very  old  people,  or  perfons  of 
a dropfical  habit,  will  have  a ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conilitution  found,  the 
difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted.  This  will  be  bell  pro- 
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moted  by  a flender  diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated 
pu  rges.  The  part  itfelf  muft  be  fomented,  and  if  the  fkin  be  very 
tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three-fourths  of 
fweet-oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
a piece  of  wax-plaider. 

If,  nowithdanding  thefe.  applications,  the  fy Diplomatic  fever 
increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger,  with  violent  pain  and 
puliation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  belt 
application  for  this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which  may  be  re- 
newed once  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration  proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw 
onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When, 
the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be  known 
from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in  the  mod  prominent  part  of  it,  a 
fluctuation  of  matter,  which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and, 
generally  fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened 
with  a lancet,  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 

The  lad  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates,  is  in  a gan- 
grene, or  mortification,  the  approach  of  which  may  be  known  by 
the  following  fymptoms  : The*  inflammation  loofes  its  rednefs, 
and  becomes  dufluih  or  livid  ; the  tenfion  of  the  fkin  goes  off,  and 
it  feels  flabby  ; little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours 
fpread  all  over  it ; the  tumonr  fubfides,  and  from  a duikifh  com- 
plexion, becomes  black.  A quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy 
fwents,  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  firft  appear,  the  part  ought  to  be  drefled 
with  cataplafms  made  of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the  fymptoms 
become  worfe,  the  part  mud  be  fcarified,  and  afterwards  drefled 
with  bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dreflmgs 
mud  be  applied  warm.  With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the 
patient  mud  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  bark 
exhibited  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  domach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mor- 
tified parts  iliould  feparate,  the  wound  will  become  a common  ul- 
cer, and  mud  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  allthofe  difeafes,  which, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go  by  the  names  of  biles , impoft - 
hurnes , whitloes , eJV.  They  are  all  abfcefies  in  confequence  of  a 
previous  inflammation,  which,  if  poffible,  ought  to  be  difcuffed  ; 
but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppuration  fhould  be  promo- 
ted, and  the  matter  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  if  neceffary  j after- 
wards the  fore  may  be  drefled  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or  fome  other 
digedive  ointment. 
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Of  Wounds . 

NO  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than  the  treat- 
ment or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind,  in  genera],  believe  that 
certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plaifters  are  poflefFed  of  wonderful 
healing  powers,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without 
the  application  of  them.  It  is,  however,  a fact,  that  no  external 
application,  whatever,  contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a wound, 
any  other  way  than  by  keeping -the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  external  air,  wffffch  may  be  as  effectually  done 
by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  moft  pompous  applications,  while  it  is  ex- 
empt from  many  of  the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  ohfervation  holds  with  refpedl  to  internal  applica- 
tions. Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds  as  far  as  they  tend 
to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftruTt  or 
impede  the  operations  of  nature.  Nature  alone  cures  wounds. — - 
Art  can  only  remove  obftacles,  and  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condi- 
tion as  is  mod  favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view,  we  (hall  confider  the  treatment  of  wounds,- 
and  endeavour  to  point  out  fuch  fteps  as  facilitate  their  cure. 

The  firfl  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  received  a wound, 
is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  woody 
Clone,  iron,  lead,  glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
poffible,  ought  to  be  extra£led,  and  the  wound  cleaned,  before  any 
dreffings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be  e£Fe£led  with  fafety, 
on  account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muff: 
be  fufFered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  extra61ed 
when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any  confiderahle 
blood-veffel  is  cut,  a fkilful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  cal- 
led, otherwife  the  patient  may  loofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the 
difcharge  of  blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  notftopt,  the  patient 
may  die  even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diffance,  can 
arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  muff  be  done  by  thofe  who  are 
prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may 
generally  be  ffopt  by  applying  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round 
the  member  a little  above  the  wound.  The  belt  method  of  doing 
this,  is,  to  put  a ffrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but  fo  Hack  as 
ealily  to  admit  a fmall  piece  of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  muff 
be  twilled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope 
to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops.  Whenever  this  is  the 
cafe,  he  muff  take  care  to  twift  it  no  longer,  as  ffraining  it  too 
much  might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger 
a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  various  other 
methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the  bleeding,  as  the  application  of 
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ftyptics,  aftringentSj  &e.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vU 
triol  in  water,  or  ~\he  Jlyptic  water  of  the  Difpenfatories,  may  be 
applied  to  t'hfe  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  ftrong  fpi- 
nts  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric * of  the 
oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  Styptics";  and,  indeed,  it 
deferves  confiderable  encomiums.  It  is  eadly  obtained,  and  ought 
to  be  kept  in  every  family,  m cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it 
mud  be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of 
lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balfams  may  be  ufed,  in  or- 
der to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exceluve,  they  are  improper  at 
other  times.  They  do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  becaufe  hot 
balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and  feern,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the 
wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it  ; but  this  is  only  a deception. 
They  may  flop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the 
yefTels  ; but,  by  rendering  the  parts  callous,  they  obdrucl  the 
cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much  deeper  than  the 
fein,  the  heft  application  is  a bit  of  the  common  black  flicking- 
jplaifter.  This  keeps  the  fades  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents 
the  air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary.  When  a 
wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  elofe  : 

, this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  feder.  In 
this  cafe,  the  heft  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly 
called  caddis.  It,  however,  muff  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard,  other- 
wife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  cacl/Us  may  be  covered  with  a cloth  dip- 
ped in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the  common  wax-plaifter-j* ; and  the 
whole  mult  be  kept  on  by  a proper  bandage.  Common  fenfe  will 
fugged  the  mod-  commodious  method  of  applying  it. 

4C-  Dr.  Tiffot.  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.  u Gather  in 
autumn,”  fays  he,  u while  the  fine  weather  lads,  the  agaric  of  the  oak, 
which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefoence  iffuing  from  the  wood  of-that 
tree.  It  confifts  at  firit  of  four  parts,  which  prefent  themfelves  fuccef- 
fively  ; i.  The  outward  rind  or  fkin,  which  may  be  thrown  away.  2. 
The  part  immediately  under  this  rind,  which  is  the  bell  of  all.  This  is 
tobebeat  well  with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.— 
This  is  the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a (lice  of  it  of  a proper  fize 
is  to  be  applied  diredly  over  the  hording  open  blood- veffels.  It  con- 
ilringes  and  brings  them  elofe  together,  Hops  the  bleeding,  and  gene- 
rally falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part,  adhering  to  the 
fecond,  may  ferve  to  dop  the  bleeding  from  the  final ler  velfels  ; and  the 
fourth  and  lad  part, may  be  reduced  to  powder,  as  conducing  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its 
dead.  It  mud  be  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame 
e {reels. 


f See  Appendix,  Wax -pi  aider. 
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The  firft  drefling  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  leaft  two  days  ; 
after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefli  lint  applied  as  before*  If 
any  part  of  the  firft  drefling  flicks  fo  ciofe  as  not  to  be  removed 
with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  frefli  lint,  dipped  in  fweet  oil,  laid  over  it.  This  will  fofteri  it, 
fo  as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next  drefling.  Afterwards  the 
wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the  fame  manner  till  it  be 
quate  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may, 
after  the  wound  is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yel- 
low bafilicum  >*  and  if  fungous,  or  wliat  is  called  proud flejh , (hould 
' rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing  with  the  oint- 
ment a little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mofl  proper  application 
is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fofteiied  with  a little  fweet  oil  or 
frefli  butter.  This  muft  be  applied  inftead  of  a plaifter,  and  {hould 
be  changed  twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflamma- 
tion, the  patient  fnould  be  kept  on  a very  low  diet.  He  muft  ab- 
ftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  na- 
ture. If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the 
wound,  he  muft  be  bled  , and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  ope- 
ration  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous 
to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever  ftiould  enfue.  Nature  fliould 
never  be  too  far  eihaufted.  It  is  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle 
with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patienfls 
ilrength  by  exceflive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  eafy. 
Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind  or  moves  the  paftions,  as  love, 
anger,  fear,  exceflive  joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  fliould  be  kept  gently 
open,  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  a cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roaff 
ted  apples,  flowed  prunes,  boiled  fpinage,  and  fnch-like» 


Of  Burns . 


IN  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  (kin,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent  time,  to  rub  it  with 
fait,  or  lay  acomprefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine,  brandy, 
or  cold  vinegar.  But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to 
blifter  or  break  the  fkin,  it  muft  be  dreffed  with  fome  of  the  lini- 
ment for  burns,  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emol- 
lient and  gently  drying  ointment,  commonly  called  Turners 

* See  Appendix,  Yellow-bafilicum. 
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cerate  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefti  olive 
oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected* 
W ien  this  ointment  cannot  be  bad,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fweeteit  falad  oil.  This  will  ferve 
very  well  till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the  burn- 
ing is  very  deep,  after  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  it  fhould  be 
drefled  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafilicum  and  Turner's  cerate , 
'mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high  degree  of  in-, 
flammation,  as  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a gangrene  or  mortification, 
the  fame  means  mult  be  ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in 
other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  muft  live 
low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  mull  likewife 
be  bled,  and  have  his  b ody  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  ihould 
become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms  of  mortification,  it 
\yill  be  neceflary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm  camphorated 
fpirits  of  wine,  tindlure  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with 
a decodtion  of  the  bark.  The  bark  mail  be  taken  internally,  and 
the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  generous. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I {hall  relate  the  treat- 
ment of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of  this  kind  that  has  occurred  in. 
my  practice.  A middle-aged  man,  of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into 
a large  veflel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  fcalded  about  one-half  of 
his  body.  As  his  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  were 
very  deep  before  they  could  be  got  offi  For  the  firft  two  days,  the 
fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed  with  a mixture  of  lime- 
water  and  oil,  which  is  a very  proper  application  for  recent  burn- 
ings. OU  the  third  day,  when  1 firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was  high, 
and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an  emollient 
clyfter  adminiftered.  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with 
frefh  butter,  were  likewife  applied  to  the  affedted  parts,  to  abate 
the  heat  and  inflammation.  His  fever  ftill  continuing  high,  he  was 
bled  a fecond  time,  was  kept  ftridtly  on  the  cooling  regimen,  took 
the  faline  mixture,  with  final!  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient 
clyfter  adminiftered  once  a-day.  Yd  hen  the  inflammation  began  to 
abate,  the  parts  were  drefled  with  a digeftive,  compofed  of  brown 
cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum.  Where  any  black  fpots  appeared,  they 
were  {lightly  fcarified,  and  touched  with  the  tindfure  of  myrrh  ; 
and,  to  prevent  their  fpreading,  the  bark  was  adminiftered.  By  this 
courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks,  as  to  be  able  to  attend 
his  bufinefs. 

. * See  Appendix,  Turner’s- cerate. 
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Bruifes 

ARE  generally  produdKve  of  worfe  confequences  than  wounds, 
As  danger  from  them  does  not  appear  immediately,  they  are  ne- 
glected. We  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of  treatment. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the  part  with  warm 
vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum  may  occaflonally  be  ad- 
ded, and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied 
to  it.  This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits,  or 
wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  fuch 
cafes.  • V 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to 
be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen.  His  food  fhould  be  light 
and  cool,  his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  •,  as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decodfions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  ere  am  - 
tartar-whey,  and  fuch-like.  The  bruifed  part  rcuft  be  bathed  with 
vinegar  and  water,  as  diredled  above  ; and  a poultice  made  by 
boiling  crumbs  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it.  This  poultice 
is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may 
be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftrudlure  of  the  veffels  is  totally  deftroyed  by  a violent 
bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs  or  fubftance,  which  pro- 
duces an  ulcerous  fore  very  difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone 
be  affedfed,  the  fore  will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes 
place  ; that  is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and 
comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  flow  operation, 
and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  tliefe  fores  are  frequently  m iff  aken  for  t ! king’s  evil, 
and  treated  as  fuch,  though,  in  fadt,  they  proceed  foiely  from  the 
injury  which -the  folid  parts  received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different  advices. 
Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes  a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo 
much  irritated  with  various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  of- 
ten at  length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  belt  method  of 
managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  conftitution 
does  not  fuffer  by  confinement,  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  ap- 
ply nothing  to  them  but  fome  Ample  ointment,  fpread  upon  foft 
lint,  over  which,  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nourifh  the  part,  and  keep 
it  foft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  affifted,  will  generally  in  time  ope- 
rate a cure,  by  throwing  ofi  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after 
y/hich  the  fore  foo'n  heals. 
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Ulcers 

MAY  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,  bruifes,  or  impodhumes 
improperly  treated  ; they  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  {late  of 
the  humours,  or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haflily  dried  up,  other- 
wife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers  happen  mod  com- 
monly in  the  decline  of  life  ; and  perfons  who  negledl  exercife,  and 
live  grofsly,  are  mod  liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented 
by  retrenching  feme  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening  artificial 
drains,  as  ifiiies,  felons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  didinguifhed  from  a wound  by  its  difeharging 
a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and 
corrode  the  Ikin;  by  thehardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its 
fides  or  edges,  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderabie  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not 
an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed 
from  a bad  habit  of  body,  Ihould  be  buffered  to  continue  open,  at 
lead  till  the  conditution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper  regimen, 
or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  own 
accord.  Ulcers,  which  are  the  effect  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other 
acute  difeafes,  uiay  generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health 
has  been  redored  for  feme  time.  The  cure  cught  not  to  be  at- 
tempted toto  foon,  nor  at  any  time,  without  the  ufe  of  purging 
medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When  wounds  or  bruifes,  have, 
by  wrong  treatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conditution  be 
good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  wifh  fafety.  When  ulcers  either 
accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  ccme  in  their  dead,  they  mud  be 
cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from 
whatever  caufeit  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  wades  the  drength,  and  confumes  the  patient  by  a flow 
fever,  it  ihould  be  healed  as  foon  as  poflible.  • 

We  recommend  drier  attention  to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly 
perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  ; as  often  people  throvy  aveay  their 
lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while  they  wrere  extolling,  and  genercufly 
rewarding  thofe,  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  mod  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of  ulcers,  ;s  to 
avoid  all  fpices,  faded  and  high-feafoned  food,  all  drong  liquors, 
and  to  leffen  the  ufual  quantity  of  flefh-meat.  The  body  ought  to 
be  kept  gently  open,  by  a diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  cooling,  laxa- 
tive vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk,  whey,  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and 
Ihould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

W hen  the  bottom  and  fides  or  an  ulcer  feem  hard  and  callous,,  - 
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they  may  be  fprinkled,  twice  a day,  with  a little  red  precipitate  of 
mercury,  and  afterwards  dreffed  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment. Sometimes  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  fcarified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have  very  happy  ef- 
fects in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  the  Hone  and  gravel. 

Dr.  Whytt  ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  fdlution  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of  obftinate  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently  found  this  medicine  prove 
very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoonful  night  and  morning  ; 
at  the  fame  time  wafhfng  the  lore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it. 
The  Dodtor  informed  me,  i(  That  he  obferved  wafhing  the  fore 
thrice  a-day,  with  the  folution  of  a triple  ftrength,  was  very  bene- 
ficial*;” 

A fiilulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an  operation.  It 
muft  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have  its  callous  parts  deftroyed 
by  fome  corrofive  application,  or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away 
by  the  knife  ; but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert 
furgepn,  there  is  no  occafion  to  defcribe  it.  Ulcers  about  the  anus 
are  moil  apt  to  become  fiftulous,  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.—- 
Some,  indeed,  pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  Fiftula  pafte  very 
fuccefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerous  medicine,  and 
being  eafily  procured,  it  may  deferve  a trial  \ but  as  thefe  ulcers 
generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  feldom  yield 
to  any  thing  except  a long  courfe  of  regimen,  shifted  by  medicines, 
fitted  to  correct  that  particular  habit,  and  to  induce  an  almoil  to- 
tal change  in  the  conftitution. 


CHAP.  LIII. 


Of  Diflo  cat  ions , 

WHEN  a bone  is  moved  out.  of  its  place,  or  articulation,  fo 
as  to  impede  its  proper  functions,  it  is  faid  to  be  luxated 
or  dijlocated.  As  this  often  happens  to  perfons  in  filiations  where 
no  medical  affiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means,  limbs, 
and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  ihall  point  cut  the  method 
of  reducing  the  moft  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which  require 
immediate  affiftance.  Anyperfon  of  common  fenfe  and  refolution, 
who  is  prefent  when  a diilocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more 
iervice  to  the  patient,  than  the  moft  expert  furgeon  can,  after  the 
dwelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are  prefent, 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs,  great  benefit  is  often  received  from 
tight  rollers  or  wearing  a laced  flocking,  as  this  prevents  the  dux  of 
humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 
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it  is  difficult  to  know  the  (late  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt a reduction  ; and  by  -waiting  till  they  are  gone  off,  the  muf- 
cles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can 
never  afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  dillocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  extenfion 
alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the 
ffirength  of  the  mufcles  which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs, 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been, 
out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a fwelling  or  inflam- 
mation has  come  on,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and, 
after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft  poultices,  with  vinegar  to 
it,  for  fome  time,  before  the  reduction  is  attempted. 

All  that  is  necefiary,  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply  cloths  dipt 
in  vinegar,  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  and  to  keep 
it  perfectly  eafy.  Many  bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  lie- 
gledt  of  this  rule.  A dillocation  feldom  happens  without  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched,  and  fometimes 
torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their  ftrength  and 
tone,  all  goes  on  very  well ; but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too 
frequent  an  exertion'  of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found 
weak  and  difeafed  ever  after. 


i * . . 

Dislocation  of  the  yaw. 

THE  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows,  falls,  chew-* 
ing  hard  fubfhnces,  or  the  like.  It  is  eafily  known  from  the  pa- 
tient’s being  unable  to  fhut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the 
teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  upper  ; 
befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down,  or  is  thrown  toward  one  fide, 
and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diilinHly,  nor  to  fwallow 
withbut  confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is  to  fet  the  pa- 
tient upon  a low  itool,  fo  as  an  affiftant  may  hold  the  head  firm, 
by  prefling  it  again  It  his  bread.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his 
two  thumbs,  being  firffi  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths,  that  they 
inay  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while 
his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got 
firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly  downwards  and 
backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be 
eafily  pufhed  into  their  former  cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have  a peculiar  way 
of  performing  this  operation.  One  of  them  puts  a handkerchief 
under  the  patient’s  chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  pa- 
tient, pulls  him  up  by  the  chin,  io  as  to  fufpend  him  from  the 
ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we  think  it  is  danger 
ions,  and,  therefore,  recommend  the  former. 
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Di/location  of  the  Neck. 

T HIS  may  happen  by  falls,  violent  blows,  or  the  like. — 
In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  affiftance,  he  boon  dies, 
which  makes  people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken  : it  is,  however, 
for  the  molt  part,  only  partially  dillocated,  and  may  be  reduced 
by  almoit  any  perfon  who  has  refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A 
complete  dislocation  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  dillocated,  the  patient  is  immediately  depri- 
ved of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck  ("wells,  his  countenance  ap- 
pears bloated  ; his  chin  lies  upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is  gene- 
rally turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diilocation,  the  perfon  (hould  immediately  be 
laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place 
himfelf  behind  him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by  placing  his  knees  againft 
the  patient’s  {boulders.  In  this  pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with 
considerable  force,  gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face 
be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is  replaced, 
which  may  be  known  from  the  noife  which  the  bones  generally 
make  when  going  in,  the  patient  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
head  continuing  in  its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more  eafy  to  per- 
form than  defer ibe.  It  has  been  happily  performed  even  by  wo- 
men. and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  education.  After  the  neck 
is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  fhould  be  buffered  to 
reft  for  forne  days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 


Dylocafion  of  the  Ribs , 

AS  the  articulation  of  the  ribs,  with  the  back-bone,  is  very 
11  rung,  they  are  not  often  dillocated.  It  fometimes  happens.—^ 
When  a rib  is  dillocated  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order 
to  replace  it,  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  belly,  on  a table, 
and  the  operator  muft  endeavour  to  pufh  the  head  or  the  bone  in 
its  proper  place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed,  the  arm  of  the 
di bordered  fide  may  be  iufpendcd  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and,  while 
the  ribs  are  thus  ftretched  a funder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of 
place  may  be  thruft  into  their  former  fituatioa* 


Thofe  diflocations  wherein  the  heads 


ot  the  ribs  are  forced  in- 


wards, are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  molt  difficult  to  reduce, 
as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  inllrument  can  be  applied  internally 
to  diredt  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Alrnoft  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done,  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly,'  over  a calk* 
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or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  in- 
ward towards  the  back,  fometimes  fhaking  it ; by  this  means,  the 
heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into  their  former  place. 


Diflocation  of  the  Shoulder. 

THE  humerus,  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm,  may  be  diflocated  in 
various  directions  : It  happens  molt  frequently  downwards,  but 
very  feldom  direCtly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articulation, 
as  well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  injuries,  this  bone  is  the 
molt  fubjeCt  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A diflocation  of  it 
may  be  known  by  a depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  Ihoulder, 
and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm.  When  the  diflocation  is  down- 
ward, or  forward,  the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  per- 
ceived under  the  arm- pit ; but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears 
a protuberance  behind  the  Ihoulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  for- 
wards toward  the  bread;. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the  (boulder,  is, 
to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  and  to  caufe  an  afliftant  to 
hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may  not  give  way  to  the  extenlion,  while 
another  lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradu- 
ally extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  pa- 
tient’s arm,  and  caufes  it  to  he  tied  behind  his  own  neck  : by  this, 
while  a fufncient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and,  with  his  hands,  directs  it  into  its  proper  place.  There 
are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this  operation,  but 
the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and 
delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found  it  a very  eafy  matter  to 
reduce  the  fhoulder,  by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand,  and 
thrulling  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the 
extenfion,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 


Diflocation  of  the  Elbow. 

THE  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any  direction. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protuberance  may  be  obferved  on  that  fide 
of  the  arm  towards  which  the  bone  is  pufhed,  from  which,  and  the 
patient^ inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may 
caflly  be  known. 

Two  afiiftants  are  generally  neceflary  for  reducing  a diflocation 
of  the  elbow  *,  one  of  them  muft  lay  hold  of  the  arm  above,  and 
the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion, 
while  the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper  place.  Af- 
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tef  wards  the  arm  muft  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  fome  time,  with 
a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  lingers  are  to  be  reduced  in  the  fatne 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making  an  extenlion  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

Difloiation  of  the  Thigh, 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  dillocated  forward  and  downward,  the 
knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other  ; 
but  when  it  is  difpiaced  backward,  it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at 
the  fame  time,  by  wffiich  means,  the  limb  is  fhortened,  and  the 
foot  is  turned  inwards. 

V/hen  the  thigh-bone  is  difpiaced  forward  and  downward,  the 
patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  muff  be  laid  upon  his  back, 
and  made  faft  by  bandages,  or  held  by  affiftants,  while,  by  others, 
an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of 
the  thigh,  a little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the 
operator  muft  pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into 
the  focket.  If  the  difloiation  be  outward,  the  patient  muff  be  laid 
upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  extenlion,  the  head  of  the  bons 
muft  be  pufhed  inward. 

Difocations  of  the  knees,  ancles  and  toes , are  reduced  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  upper  extremities,  viz.  by  mak- 
ing an  extenfion  in  oppolite  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces 
the  bones.  In  many  cafes,  the  extenfion  alone  is  fufficient,  and  the 
bone  will  flip  into  its  place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fuffi- 
cient force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient 
for  the  reduction  of  diflocations,  Skill  and  addrefs  will  often  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  force.  I have  known  a diflocation  of  the  thigh  re- 
duced by  one  man,  after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ujed  by  fix 
bad  proved  ineffectual. 


C II  A P.  LIV. 

Of  Broken  Bones , 

THERE  is,  in  moft  country  villages,  fome  perfon  who  pretends 
to  the  art  of  reducing  fraCtures.  Though  in  general  fuch 
perfons  are  very  ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuceefsful ; 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of  learning,  with  a fuf- 
ficient ffiare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mechanical  head,  will  enabls 
a man  to  be  ufeful  in  tills  way.  We  advife  people  never  to  employ 
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fuch  operators,  when  an  expert  furgeon  can  be  had  j but  when 
that  is  impracticable,  they  mult  be  employed  ; we,  therefore,  re- 
commend the  following  hints  to  their  consideration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient5 s diet  ought,  in  all 
refpedts,  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatory  fever.  He  ihculd, 
iikewife,  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient 
elyfters ■;  or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered,  by  food 
that  is  of  an  opening  quality  ; as  ftewed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in 
milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and  the  like.  Perfons  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
are  not,  all  of  a fudden,  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  This 
might  have  fatal  effects.  There  is  often  a neceflity  for  indulging 
even  bad  habits,  in  fome  meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
might  require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient  immediately 
after  a fraHure,  especially  if  he  be  young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has, 
at  the  fame  time,  received  any  briiife  or  contufion.  This  operation 
fhould  not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  happens,  but 
If  the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day.  When 
Several  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceflary.  - 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body  are  broken,  the 
patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  ne- 
ceflary, however,  that  he  fliouid  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary, 
upon  his  back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the 
patient’s  fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  tire  fecond  week 
he  may  be  gently  raifed  up,  and  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a 
bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  wdll  greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care 
muft  be  taken  in  railing  him  up,  and  laying  him  down,  that  he 
make  no  exertions  himfelf,  otherwife  the  adf  ion  of  the  mufcles  may 
pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place*. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and  clean  while 
in  this  fituation.  By  negledling  this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excori- 
ated, that  he  is  forced  to  keep  drifting  places  for  eafe.  I have 
known  a fractured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  been  kept  ftraight  for 
above  a fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for 
life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary,  when  a bone  was  broken,  to  keep  the  limb 
for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon  the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad 
pofture.  It  is  both  uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the 
cure.  The  belt  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent.  This  is 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counteracting 
the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  of  broken  bones ; 
but  as  deferiptioas  of  thefe,  without  drawings,  would  be  of  little  ufe, 
I lhali  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  ufeful  performance  on  the  nature 
and  cure  of f radiums . lately  pubiiflied  by  Mr  Aitken,  furgeon  in  Edin- 
burgh ; wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the 
machines  recommended  in  fractures  by  former  authors,  but  has  like- 
wife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  peculiarly  ufe- 
ful in  compound  fractures,  and  in  cafes  where  patients  with  broken 
bones  are  obliged  to  be  tranfportecl  from  one  place  to  another. 
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the  pofture  into  which  every  animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to 
reft,  and  in  which  feweft  mufcles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  Itiseafily 
effected,  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon  his  fide,  or  making  the 
bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  portion  of  the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine,  whether  the  bone  be  not 
Blattered  or  broken  into  feveral  pieces.  In  this  cafe,  it  will  fome- 
times  be  neceffary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other  wife 
a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The  horror  which  attends 
the  very  idea  of  an  amputation  often  occafipns  its  being  delayed  in 
fuch  cafes  till  too  late.  X have  known  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
Blattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  that  was  not  amputated  be- 
fore the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gangrene  had  pro- 
ceeded fo  far  as  to  render  the  operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fradture  is  accompanied  with  a wound,  it  muff  be  dref- 
fed,  in  all  reipedts,  as  a common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone,  is  to 


it  perfectly  ftraight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages 
do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A great  ma- 
ny of  the  bad  c'onfequences  which  fuccced  to  fractured  bones  are 
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owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ex- 
cels of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  that  would 
be  oecafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  molt  Bidden  cures  of 
broken  bones  which  were  ever  known,  happened  were  no  bandages 
were  applied  at  all.  Some  method  muff  be  taken  to  keep  the  mem- 
ber Heady  ; but  this  may  be  done  in  many  ways  without  bracing  it 
with  a tight  bandage. 

The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more  fplints  made  of 
leather  or  paiieboard.  Theie,  if  moiftened  before  they  be  applied, 
foon  affume  the  fiiape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient, 
by  the  affiftance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  re- 
tention, The  bandage  which  he  would  recommend,  is,  that  made 
with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  mueli  'eafier  applied  and  taken 
off'  than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  retention  equally 
well.  The  fplints  fhould  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes 
cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  lee. 

o 

In  fra  Cl  ures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be  properly 
ufed,  an  adhefive  plaiffer  may  be  applied  over  the  part.  The  pa- 
tient, in  this  cafe,  ought  to  keep  himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every 
thing  that  may  qecafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like* 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a ftraight  pofture,  and  fhould  take 
care  that  his  ftomaeh  be  conftantly  di (tended,  by  taking  frequently 
feme  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  in  off  proper  external  application  for  a fradture  is  oxy  crate, 
or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The  bandages  fhould  be  wet 
with  this  at  every  dreffing. 
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Of  Strains, 

• t ' f 

STRAINS  are  often  attended  with  wcrfe  confequences  than 
broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious  j they  are  generally  neglected. 
When  a bone  is  broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 
eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  me  of  it ; but  when  a joint  is  only 
(trained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  Till  make  a {hift  to  move  it,  is 
forry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way,  he  de- 
ceives himfelf,  and  converts  it  into  an  incurable  malady,  what  might 
have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a Trained  limb  in  cold  water. 
This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done  immediately,  and  not  kept 
in  too  long.  But  the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a long  time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  inTead  of 
bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe  than  re- 
move one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty  tight  about 
the  Trained  part,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It  helps  to  reTore  the  proper 
tone  of  the  veffels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts  from  increas- 
ing the  difeafe.  It  fhould  not,  however,  be  applied  too  tight.  I have 
frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  affedted  part  have  a very  good 
effebt  : but  what  we  would  recommend  above  all,  is  cafe.  It  is  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove 
the  complaint*. 


Of  Ruptures. 

CHILDREN  and  very  old  people  are  moT  liable  to  this  difeafe. 
In  the  former,  it  is  generally  occafioned  by  exceffive  crying,  cough- 
ing, vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effedl 
of  blows  or  violent  exertions  of  the  Trength,  as  leaping,  carrying 
great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a relaxed  habit,  indolence,  and  an  oily 
or  very  moiT  diet,  difpofc  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  aifeovered.  W hen 
ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obTinate  coTivenefs  give  real  on  to  fufpebl 
an  obTrublion  of  tbe  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufu- 
ally  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protrufion  of  a 

* Many  external  applications  arc  recommended  for  drains,  fome  of 
which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following  are  Inch  as  may  be  ufe  cl 
with  the  greateO:  fafety,  viz.  poultices  made  of  Itale  beer  or  vinegar 
and  oatmeal,  camphorated  (pints  of  wine,  Mindetcrus’s  fpirit,  volatile 
liniment,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  common  fomentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit 
pf  wine. 
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very  {mail  part  of  the  gut  will  occaflon  all  thefe  fymptoms  ; and  if 
not  returned  in  due-. time.,  will  prove  mortal. 

On  the  full  appearance  of  a . rupture  in  an  infant,  it  ought  to  be 
laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very  low.  "While  in  this  pofture, 
if  the  gut  does  net  return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gen*- 
tie  preflure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  ftickirig-plaifter  maybe 
applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage  mult  be  con- 
ftantiy  worn  for  a confiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and 
applying  thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well  known. 
The  child  mu  ft,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  kepi  from  crying,  and  from 
all  violent  exertions,  till  the  rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  .with  great  vio- 
lence, or  happens  from  any  caufe  to  be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  returning  it,  and  fometimes  the  thing  is  impracticable 
without  an  operation  ; a defeription  of  which  is  foreign  to  ourpur- 
*pofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  always  to  fuc- 
eeed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without  having  recourfe  to 
any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power  of  every  man,  I jfhall 
briefly  mention  the  method  which  I generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muff  be  laid  upon  his  back, 
with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  railed  high  with  pillows.  I11 
this  fituation,  flannel-cloths,  wrung  out  of  a decoction  of  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water, 
mult  be  applied  for  a confiderable  time.  A clylter  made  of  this  de- 
co 6t  ion,  with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  a little  fait,  may  be  af- 
terwards thrown  up.  If  thefe  lliould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe 
mnlt  be  had  tp  preflure.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confiderable 
force  will  be  neceflary  *,  but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds 
here.  The  op  erator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a preflure  with 
the  palms  of  his  hand,  mult  with  his  fingers  artfully  conduit  the 
gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it  came  out.  The  manner 
of  doing  this,  can  be  much  eafier  conceived  that  deferibed.  Should 
thefe  endeavours  Drove  inefte&ual,  clyfters  of  ghe  fmoke  of  tobacco 
may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  fucceed  where  every 
other  method  failed. 

By  pern  fling  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  molt  hernias  might  be  re- 
duced without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and  diffi- 
cult matter.  I advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of  returning  the 
gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the  knife.  I have  once  and  again 
iucceeded  by  per  fevering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  fur- 
geons had  declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  impradticable  without 
an  operation*. 


* I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  practitioner,  when 
his /patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obltinate  coitivenefs, 
to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where  a rupture  may  happen,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  immediately  reduced.  By  neglecting  this,  many 
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An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muff  wear  a ft  eel  ban 
dage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this,  as  it  may  always  be  had  read 7 
made  from  the  artifts.  Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the 
wearer  for  feme  time,  but  by  cuftom,  they  become  quite  eafy.  No 
perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  man’s  eft  ate, 
ihoukl  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Perrons  who  have  a rupture,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  all  violent 
exercife, carrying  great  weights,  leaping,  running  and  the  like.  They 
ihould  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors  •,  and  carefully  guard 
againft  catching  cold. 


Of  Cafualties. 

LIFE,  when  to  all  appearance  loft,  may  often,  by  due  care, 
be  reftored.  Accidents  frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe 
proper  means  are  net  ufed  to  counteract  their  effedls.  No  perfon 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unlefs  where  the 
ftruciure  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  home  organ  necefiary  to  life,  is  evi- 
dently deftroyed.  The  aclion  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far  impair- 
ed, as  even  to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no 
means  gone.  In  this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  buffered  to  grow 
cold,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though 
the  folids  ihould  recover  their  power  of  acting.  Thus,  when  the 
motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  by  a ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fullered  to  grow  cold, 
he  will  in  all  probability  continue  fo  *,  but  if  the  body  be  kept  warm, 
as  fcon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its  power  of  adfing,  the 
fluids  will  again  begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions  will  be 
reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign  over  to  death  every 
perfon,  who,  by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  is  deprived  of  the  appear- 
ance of  life.  The  perfon,  inftead  of  being  carried  into  a warm  Loufe, 
and  laid  by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried 
away  to  a church,  or  a bam,  or  feme  other  cold  damp  home,  where, 
after  a fruitlefs  attempt  Has  been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by 
one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead, 
and  no  further  notice  taken  cf  him.  This  conduct  feems  to  be  the 
refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by  an  ancient  fuperftitious  notion, 
which  forbids  the  bodv  of  any  perfon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid 
in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  This  condudl  is  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  reafon,  humanity,  and  common  feu  ft-;. 

peri  Hi  who  were  not  fufpe&cd  to  have  had  ruptures  till  after  they  v ere 
dead,  I have  known  mis  happen,  where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty 
were  in  attendance. 
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When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  life,  our  firft 
b,:.  fin  cl's  is  to  enquire  into  the  caufe.  We  ought  carefully  to  ob- 
ierve  whether  any  fubftance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet ; 
and,  if  that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  mull  be  made  to  remove  it.  When 
unwholefonie  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to 
be  removed.  He  may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed 
with  warm  cloths,  & m to  promote  the  circulation.  When  the  caufe 
cannot  fuddenly  be  removed,  our  great  aim  mull  be,  to  keep  up 
the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or  fait, 
and  covering  his  body  with  warm  fand,  a(hes,  or  the  like. 

As  to  thofe  accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afiiftance, 
v/ould  often  prove  fatal,  and  the  moil  likely  means  for  relieving 
the  fufferers,  I have  been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Tifibt.  I (hall  con- 
tent myfelf  with  feleHing  ftich  of  his  obfervations  as  feem  to  be 
the  moil  important,  and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occurred 
in  the  courfe  of  praClice. 


Of  Subjiances  ft  opt  between  the  Mouth  and  Stomach . 

ACCIDENTS  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and  extremely 
dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the  cffeCl  oficareleffnefs.  Chil- 
dren fhould  be  taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing 
into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fwal- 
low.  But  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty  of  this  impru- 
dence *,  many  adults  put  pins,  nails,  and  other  (harp-pointed  tub- 
(lances  in  their  mouths  upon  every  cecafion,  and  fome  even  deep 
with  the  former  there  all  night  : a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty 
other  accidents,  may  force  over  the  fubftance  before  the  perfon  is 
aware*. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are  two  ways 
of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extracting  it,  or  pufhing  it  down. — - 
The  fafeft  and  moil  certain  way  is  to  extraCl  it ; but  this  is  not  always 
the  eafieft;  it  may  be  more  eligible  fometirnes  to  thrufl  it  down, 
eipecially  when  the  obftruCling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  (tomach.  The  fubftances, 
which  may  be  pufiied  down  without  danger,  are  all  common 
nourishing  ones,  as  bread,  fiefti,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indiges- 
tible bodies,  as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch-like, 
ought, if  polfible,  to  be  extracted,  efpecially  if  thofe  bodies  be  (harp 
pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fiih-bones,  bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

Afhen  inch  fubftances  have  not  pafled  in  too  deep,  we  (hould 
endeavour  to  extraCl  them  with  our  fingers,  which  method  often 

* A woman,  in  one  o''  the  hofpitais  of  this  city,  lately  discharged  a 
great  number  of  pins,  which  ihe  had  Swallowed  in  the  courfe  other 
bufinefs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 
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fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower,  we  mult  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or 
a fmall  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to 
extradl  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and 
has  defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  applied,  crot- 
chets,a kind  of  hooks, muft  be  employed.Thefe  may  be  made  at  once, 
by  bending  a piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron-wire  at  one  end.  It  mult 
be  introduced  in  the  flat  way  ; and,  for  the  better  conducting  it, 
there  fhould  like-wife  be  a curve  or  bending,  at  the  end  it  is  held  by, 
to  ferve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it  *,  which  has  this  further  ufe,  that 
it  may  be  fecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a circumftance  not  to  be 
omitted  in  any  inflrument  employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid 
fuch  ill  accidents  as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe  inflruments 
flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  palled 
below  the  fubftance  that  obftrudls  the  paffage,  it  is  drawrl  up  again, 
and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is  aifo  very 
convenient,  when  a fubilance,  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifh- 
bone,  flicks  acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing  them 
about  their  middle  part,  crooks,  and  thus  difengages  them  ; or,  if 
they  are  very  brittle  fubftances,  ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  ohftrudling  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only  flop  up  a part 
of  the  paffage,  and  which  may  either  eafily  elude  the  hook,  or 
flraiten  it  by  their  refiilance,  a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire, 
wool,  or  filk,  may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire,  of  a proper  length, 
may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch  di- 
ameter, and  the  long  unbent  fjdes  brought  parallel,  and  near  each 
other  : Thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or 
ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  conducted  about  the 
obftrudting  body,  and  fo  to  extradl  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be 
made  of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which  may  be 
waxed,  for  their  greater  ftrength  and  confiflence.  One  of  thefe  is- 
to  be  tied  fall  to  a handle  of  iron-wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind  of 
flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to  furround 
the  obftrudting  fubftance,  and  to  draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe 
rings,  paffed  through  one  another,  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly 
to  lay  hold  of  the  cbitrudling  body,  which  may  be  involved  by  one, 
if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings  have  one  advantage,  which 
is,  that  when  the  fubftance  to  be  extracted,  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it 
may  then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twifted,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which  muft,  in  many 
cafes,  be  a conflderable  advantage. 

A material  employed  on  thefe  occafions  is  the  fponge.  Its  pro- 
perty of  fwelling  confiderably  on  being  wet,  is  the  principal  foun- 
dation of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is  ftopt  in  the  gullet, 
but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paffage,  a bit  of  fponge  may  be 
introduced  into  that  part  which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the  fub- 
ftance. The  fponge  foon  dilates*  and  grows  larger  in  this  moift  fttu- 
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ation ; and,  indeed,  the  enlargement  of  it  may  be  forwarded,  by 
making  the  patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it 
is  to  be  drawn  back,  by  the  handle  to.  which  it  is  faftened,  and  as 
it  is  now  too  large  to  return  through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it 
was  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obftrudting  body  along  with  it. 

The  compreliibiiity  of  fponge  is  another  foundation  of  its  ufe- 
fuinefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large  piece  of  fponge  may  be  com- 
prefied  or  fqueezed  into  a fmall  fize,  by  winding  a ftring  of  tape 
clofely  about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and  withdrawn* 
after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge  may  like- 
wife  be  comprefled,  by  a piece  of  whale-bone  fplit  at  one  end  ; but 
this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  the 
patient. 

I have  often  known  pins,  and  other  fharp  bodies,  which  had  ftuck 
in  the  throat,  brought  up,  by  caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit 
of  tough  meat  tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again* 
'inis  is  fafer  than  fwailowing  fponge,  and  will  often  anfwer  the 
purpofe  equally  well. 

When  ail  thefe  methods  prove  imfuccefsful,  there  remains  one 
more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit:  but  this  can  fcarcely  be 
of  any  fervice,  unlefs  when  fuch  obftrudting  bodies  are  Amply  en- 
gaged in,  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into  the  lides  of  the  gullet;  as  in 
this  cafe*  vomiting  might  occafion  feme  further  mifehief.  If  the  pa- 
tient can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a drachm 
or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  made  into  a draught* 
If  he  is  not  able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite 
vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather  ; and,  if  that  ihoulcL 
not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be  adminiftered;  It  is  made 
by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  “ 
this  has  often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  ex- 
cite vomiting  had  failed. 

"When  the  obftrudting  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  it  may  with 
fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this  may  be  attempted  by  means  o£ 
a wax-candle  oiled,  and  a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible  | 
or  a piece  of  whale-bone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a fponge  faff 
tened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extradt  even  thofe  bodies  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  admit  into  the  ftomach;  we  muft  prefer  the  leaft  of* 
two  evils,  and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  puffing  them  down,  than 
fuffer  the  patient  to  perifh  in  a few  minutes ; and  we  ought  to 
fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great  many  inftances  have  hap- 
pened, where  the  fwailowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigeftible  fub- 
ftances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft,  that  all  endeavours  to  extract  or  puff 
down  the  fubftance  muft  prove  ineffectual,  they  fhould  be  difeon- 
tinned;  becaufe  the  inflammation,  occasioned  by  pefftfting  in  them* 
might  be  as  dangerous  a§  the  obftrudtion  itfelf.  Some  have  died 
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in  confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after  the  body  which 
caufed  the  obftrudtion  had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  ufed,  the  patient 
fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he  cannot,  he  fhould  frequently  re- 
ceive, by  injedtion,  through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  to  the  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, barley-water,  or  a decodtion  of  mallows.  Injediions  of  this 
kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the  irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown 
in  with  force,  are  often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obftrudticn 
than  all  attempts  with  inflruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to  leave  the  ob- 
ftrudting  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  mult  be  treated  as  if  he  had 
an  inflammatory  difeafe.  He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet, 
and  have  his  whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices.  The 
like  treatment  muft  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  fufpedt 
an  inflammation  of  the  pafiages,  though  the  obftrudting  body  be  re- 
moved. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loofened  the  inher- 
ing body  more  effedtually  than  inflruments.  Thus,  a blow  on  the  back 
has  often  forced  up  a fubftance  which  fluek  in  the  gullet ; but  this 
is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious,  when  the  fubftance  gets  into 
the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomiting  and  freezing  are  likewife  to 
be  excited.  Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequently 
difcharged,  by  riding  on  horfe-back,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced  down  into  the 
ftomach,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  a very  mild  and  fmooth  diet,  cort- 
fifting  chiefly  of  fruits  and  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings, 
pottage,  and  foups.  He  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating 
things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch-like  •,  and  his  drink 
fhould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed,  that  the  patient 
can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  muft  be  nourifhed  by  clyf- 
ters  of  foup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately  fufFocated, 
and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paflage  is  vanifhed,  fo  that  death  feerrts 
at  hand,  if  refpiration  be  not  reftored,  the  operation  of  broncho - 
tomy , or  opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  muft  be  diredlly  performed. 
As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very 
painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which  can  be 
taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we  mention  it,  but  k 
fhould  only  be  attempted  by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery. 


[ 4i  i ] 


Of  Drowned  Perfons . 

WHEN  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  uri« 
der  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable  hopes  of  his  recovery.  But 
as  feveral  circumftances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch 
an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  fhould  ne- 
ver too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objeCI  to  his  fate,  but  try  every 
method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many  well  attefted  proofs  of  the 
recovery  of  perfons  to  life  and  health,  who  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  water,  apparently  dead,  and  who  remained  a confiderable  time 
without  exhibiting  any  figns  of  life. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  is,  to  convey  it,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  fome  convenient 
place,  where  the  neceflary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  per- 
formed. In  doing  this,  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure 
the  body,  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture,  with  the  head 
downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a 
bed,  or  on  ftraw,  with  the  head  a little  raifed,  and  carried  on  a cart 
or  on  men’s  {boulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy  a pofition  as 
poffible.  A fmail  body  may  be  carried  in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently  drowned,  the  prin- 
cipal intention  to  be  purfued  is,  to  ref  ore  the  natural  warmth , upon 
>vhich  all  the  vital  functions  depend  \ and  to  excite  thefe  fun&ions 
by  the  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to  the  Ik  in,  but  likewife 
to  the  lungs,  &c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the  perfon’ s death, 
yet  it  will  prove  an  effe&ual  obftacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this 
reafon,  after  Gripping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muff  be 
wiped  dry,  and  placed  between  two  blankets,  made  warm,  with 
the  head  a little  elevated  ; and  no  more  attendance  admitted  than 
are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  execute  thefe  directions. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may  blow  his  own 
breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  with  all  the  force  he  can,  holding 
his  noftrils  at  the  fame  time.  When  it  can  be  perceived,  by  the  ri- 
ling of  the  cheft  or  belly,  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  per- 
fon ought  to  defift  from  blowing,  and  fiiould  prefs  the  breaft  and 
belly,  fo  as  to  expel  the  air  again  ; and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated for  fome  minutes,  alternately  inflating  and  deprefling  the 
lungs,  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpiration.* 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  at- 
tempted by  blowing  through  one  of  the  noftrils,  and  at  the  fame 

* Every  time  the  lungs  are  expanded,  electricity  fhould  be  applied, 
if  a machine  can  he  obtained.  This  is  mod  effectually  done  about  the 
region  of  the  heart,  or  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  The  {hocks 
fiiould  be  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to  ftimuiate  the  heart  to  aftion. 

[I*  G’J 
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firne,  keeping  the  other  clofe.  Dr.  Monro,  for  this  purpofe,  recom- 
mends a wooden  pipe,  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril,  and 
at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  re- 
ceiving the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  if  rieceffary.* 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheff  by  the  mouth  or  nofe, 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  make  an  opening  into  the  wind-pipe  for  this 
purpofe.  It  is  needlefs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  defcribing  this 
pperation,  as  it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfbns  ikilled  in 
furgery. 

The  body  fhould  now  be  rubbed  with  coarfe  linen  cloths,  made 
warm,  and  as  foon  as  fome  warm  fait,  fand,  allies,  grains,  or  fuch- 
like,  can  be  procured,  they  lhould  be  diligently  ufed  with  fridfion 
to  every  part  of  the  body.  Strong  volatile  fpirits  fhould  be  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  nofe,  and  {fimulatirig  powders,  as  that  of  to- 
imcco,  may  be  blown  up  the  noftrils.f  Tiffot  mentions  an  infiance 
of  a girl  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  fiie  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and,  to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying 
her  naked  upon  hot  allies,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot, 
putting  a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a flocking  round  her  neck 
fluffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over  all.  After  fhe 
had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  fhe 
■recovered  fpeech,  and  cried  out,  1 freeze,  1 freeze  ; a little  cherry- 
brandy  was  given  her,  and  fhe  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  under 
the  afhes  for  eight  hours  ; afterwards  (he  was  taken  out,  without, 
any  other  complaint  except  that  of  laffitude  or  wearinefs,  which 
went  off  in  a few  days.  The  Dodior  mentions,  likewife,  an  inftance 
of  a man  who  was  reff  ored  to  life,  after  he  had  remained  fix  hours 


under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a dunghill. 


Till  the  patient  fhews  fome  figns  or  life,  and  is  able  to  fwallow, 
it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous  to  pour  liquors  into  his 
mouth.  His  lips,  however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet 
with  a feather  dipt  in  warm  brandy  cr  other  ftrong  fpirits  \ and,  as 
foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a little  warm 
wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought,  every  now  and  then,  to  be  ad^ 
min  iff  cred.J 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a little  re-animated ; 
hut  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke,  without  the  fickening  draught,  it 


* This  can  be  effected  with  more  certainty  by  introducing  a large 
flexible  tube  or  catheter,  perfectly  .open  at  both  extremities,  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  fixing  the  pipe  of  a bellows  to  the  outer  end.  This  mode 
of  inflating  the  lungs  has  the  advantage  over  that  advifed  by  our  judi- 
cious author,  by  expanding  the  lungs  without  difle'nding  the  fiomach. 

[I.  C.] 

f This  practice  nuift  be  perfifled  in  as  long  as  there  is  the  molt  diflant 
profpeft  of  returning  life.  [I.  C.] 

■\  Bleeding,  purging,  and  even  clyftering,  before  and  after  figns  of 
life  appear,  muft  be  employed  with  extreme  caution,  and  never  without 
advice  of aphyfician.  [[I.  C-J 
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will  be  more  fafe  : this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the' 
throat  and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  felt  fub- 
fiance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tifi’ot,  in  this  cafe,  re* 
commends  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  a table-fpoonful  of  which,  diluted 
with  water,  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient 
has  taken  five  or  fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  % 
flrong  infufion  of  fage,  camomile-flowers,  or  carduus  benediBits^ 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  fome  warm  v/ater,  with  the  addition  of 
a fit-tie  fait,  may,  he  fays,  fupply  its  place.  The  Doctor  does  not 
intend  that  any  of  thefe  things  fhould  be  given  in  fueh  quantity 
as  to  occafion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics,  in  this  fituation,  ar# 
not  expedient. 

W e are  by  no  means  to  difcontimie  our  afiiftance  as  foon  as  the 
patients  difeover  fome  tokens  of  life,  fince  they  fometimes  expire 
after  thefe  fir fc  appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  ftirmi- 
iating  applications  are  ftill  to  be  continued,  and  fm all  quantities  of 
iome  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be  admiftiftered.  Laftly, 
though  the  perfon  fhould  be  manifeftly  re-animated,  there  fome- 
times remain  an  oppreftion,  a cough,  and  feveriftinefs,  which  ef- 
fectually conftitute  a difeafe.  In  this  cafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to  enufe  him  to  drink  plentifully 
of  barley-water,  elder-flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft  pectoral  in* 
fufions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the  appear* 
ances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,  fuifocation,  or  the  like,  muft  bd 
treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have  been,  for 
fome  time,  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who  was  fo 
ftunned,  by  a fall  from  a horle,  that,  for  above  fix  hours,  he 
fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of  life  5 yet  this  man,  by  being  bled* 
and  proper  methods  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and,  in  a few  days,  Was  perfectly  well.  D'r.  Alexander  gives  art 
inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Lite- 
rary Effays,  of  a man  who  was,  to  all  appearance,  killed  by  a blow 
on  the  breaft,  but  recovered  upon  being  irnmerfed,  for  fome  time, 
in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a flmilar  nature* 
which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full  proof  of  this  fadt,  that 
many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  loofe  their  lives  by  falls, 
blows,  and  other  accidents,  might  be  faved  by  the  t<fe  of  proper  means 
duly  pcrfijled  m. 

— — — - 

Of  Noxious  Vapours . 

AIR  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even  deftruenv® 
to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from  its  vivifying  principle 
being  deftroyed,  or  from  fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated, Thus  air  that  has  paffed  through  burning  fuel  is  nei* 
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ther  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence  the 
clanger  of  fleeping  in  clofe  chambers,  with  charcoal  fires.  Some, 
indeed,  fuppofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphureous 
oil  contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  fet  at  liberty  and  diffufed  all 
over  the  chamber  ; while  others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of 
the  room  being  charged  with  phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
a fituation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to 
fleep  in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I lately  faw 
four  perfons,  who  had  been  fufFocated  by  fleeping  in  an  apartment 
where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  -wine,  cyder,  beer,  or  other  li- 
quors, in  the  ftate  of  fermentation,  contains  fomething  poifonous, 
which  kills,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence, 
there  is  always  danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a large  quantity 
of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a ftate  of  fermentation,  efpecially  if  they  have 
' been  clofe  fhut  up  for  fome  time.  There  have  been  many  inftances 
of  perfons  ftruck  dead  on  entering  fuch  places,  and  of  others  whp 
have  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  eaves,  that  have  been  very  long  fhut,  arc 
opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned,  which  have  not  been 
emptied  for  feveral  years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce 
the  fame  effedls.  For  this  reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  in- 
to a well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
fhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by  burning  gun- 
powder in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know  when  the  air  of  fuch  places  is 
tinwholefome,  by  letting  down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in 
burning  fuel,  or  the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  ; but  where  they  are  fuddenly  extinguifhed,  np 
one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  ftink  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  efpecially  when 
their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  operate  like  other  vapours,  though 
withlefs  violence,  and  lefs  fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been 
Inftances  of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had  been 
extinguifhed  in  ■ a clofe  chamber,  and  perfons  or  weak  delicate 
breafts  generally  find  themfelves  quickly  opprefied  in  apartments 
illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fituations,  and  re- 
treat feafonably  from  it,  are  generally  relieved  as  foon  as  they  get 
into  the  open  air,  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a little 
water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them  relief. 
But  when  they  are  fo  far  poifpned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  following  means  muft  be  ufed  for  their  re- 
covery : 

The  patient  fhouJd  be  expofed  to  a very  pure,  freffi,  and  open 
air ; and  volatile  falts,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  held  to  his 
nofe.  He  fhould  next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not  fuc- 
ceed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and 
well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can  {wallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  wa- 
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ter  and  vinegar*  with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given 
him. 

Sharp  clyfters  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyfter, 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tindlure  of  fenna,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
or,  in  their  (lead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diffolved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or 
three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  clyfter. 
The  fame  means,  if  neceffary,  which  were  recommended  in  the 
former  part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  circulation, 
warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Toffach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe  of  a man  fuffb- 
cated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he  recovered  by  blow- 
ing his  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm, 
and  caufing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tolfed  about.  And  Dr„ 
Frewen,  of  Suffex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man  who  was 
ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea-coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being 
plunged  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  pradrice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by  noxious  vapours 
in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be  fupported  by  the  common  experi- 
ment of  fuffocating  dogs  in  the  grotto  del  cani , and  afterwards  re- 
covering them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 


Effects  of  extreme  Cold . 

WHEN  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is  expofed  to  it 
for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  confequence  of  its  flopping 
the  circulation  in  the  extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a propor- 
tion of  blood  towards  the  brain ; fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind  of 
apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs.  The  traveller,  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  who  finds  himfelf  begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his 
efforts  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is  expofed 
to.  This  fleep,  which  he  might  confider  as  fome  alleviation  of  his 
fufferings,  would,  if  indulged,  prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  effects  of  cold  are  not  common  in  this  country  it 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers 
are  fo  benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mortification, 
if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it.  The  chief  danger  in 
this  fituation  arifes  from  the  fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very 
common,  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to  hold 
them  to  the  fire ; yet  reafon  and  obfervation  fhow,  that  this  is  a 
moft  dangerous  and  imprudent  practice. 

If  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or  roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the 
fire,  or  put  into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed,  by  rottennefs, 
or  a kind  of  mortification  j and  the  only  way  to  recover  them,  is 
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to  immerfe  them,  for  feme  time,  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with  cold,  they 
ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow, 
till  they  recover  their  natural  warmth  and  len Ability  : after  which, 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and 
may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  an  infuflon  of  elder-flowers  sweet- 
ened with  honey.  Every  perfon  may  obferve,  when  his  hands  were 
even  but  flight] y afredled  with  cold?  that  the  bell  way  to  warm  them 
was  by  walking  them  in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them 
_ well  for  fome -time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the  cold,  that  all  ap- 
pearances of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  rub  him  all  over 
with  {how  or  cold  water  ; or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  to  immerfe 
him  in  a bath  of  the  very  coldeli  water.  There  is  the  greateft  en- 
couragement to  per  flit  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  allured 
that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  die  fnow,  or  had  been  expofed 
to  the  freezing  air  during  live  or  fix  fucceffive  days,  and  who  had 
difeovered  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have,  neverthelefs, 
been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes,  chilblains,  and 
other  inflammations  of  the  extremities,  which  are  fo  common 
among  the  peafants,  in  the  cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  oceafloned  by 
their  hidden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been 
expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply  their 
hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  nave  occafion,  plunge  them 
into  warm  water  ; by  which  means,  if  a mortification  docs  not 
happen,  an  inflammation  leldom  fails  to  enfue.  Mod  cf  the  ill 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafiiy  avoided,  by  only  ol> 
ferving  the  precautions  mentioned  above. 

The  Effects  of  extreme  Heat 

ARE  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much  more  hidden  than  thofe  of  cold. 
In  hot  countries,  people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  streets, 
exhaufled  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if  any  warm  cordial 
can  be  poured  into  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot 
be  effedted,  they  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimukiting  nature,  may  be  applied  to 
the  fkm,  which  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a flelh-brulh,  a coarfo 
cloth,  or  other  ftimulating  things. 
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4 V 

WE  have  opportunities  aim  oft  every  fummer,  of  obfetring  the 
deleterious  effedls  of  cold  water  on  the  labouring  part  of  our  inha-* 
bitants,  and  in  particular  on  foreigners  newly  arrived  in  this  coun-* 
try,  who  are  Unacquainted  with  the  danger,  which  commonly  en~ 
fue,  from  fwallowing  large  draughts  of  cold  water,  when  the  body 
is  heated  from  exercife  or  labour. 

This  fluid  fhould  never  be  drank  cold  in  a warm  day,  even  when 
mixed  with  fpirits,  or  any  other  liquor,  as  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  imminent  danger,  which  frequently  manifefts  itfelf  during 
the  time  of  drinking,  or  immediately  after  ; when  the  patient  is 
leized  with  vertigo,  f rnnefs  of  fight,  violent  pain,  and  cramp  in 
the  ftornaeh,  and  fometimes  will  fail  down  at  the  pump,  or  flagger 
away  to  throw  himfelf  down  in  the  Trade.  There  he  beepmes  reft- 
lefs,  and  toffies  about  in  excruciating  pain,  attended  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  retradlion  of  the  navel,  the  face  fuffufed  and  turged 
with  blood,  naufea,  and  violent  efforts  to  vomit.  As  the  difeafs 
advances,  the  vigour  declines,  and  the  patient,  if  not  relieved  foon, 
exhibits  the  phenomena  of  dying.  The  breathing  becomes  more 
interrupted  and  laborious,  the  checks  and  iioilrils  expand  at  every 
expiration,  with  a rattling  noife  in  the  throat : The  face  at  times 
looks  pale  and  deadly,  the  patient  becomes  delirious,  and  the  tone 
of  the  voice  much  altered  5 the  extremities  cold,  pulfe  quick,  and 
almofl  imperceptible  at  the  wrift,  with  an  impoflibilky  to  fwallow. 
At  length , death  takes  place  in  a fhort  time  from  the  attack* 

MEDICINE. “The  chief  remedies  in  this  complaint,  are 

bleeding,  and  large  dofes  of  laudanum*  If  the  pulfe  is  full  and 
ftrong,  with  a flufhed  appearance  of  the  face,  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  fhould  be  taken  from  the  arm,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  climinifh  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
head  j during  this  evacuation,  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, or  a quantity  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
fhould  be  adminiltered,  and  in  half  an  hour,  a fmalier  or 
larger  dofe  muff  be  repeated,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  If  laudanum  cannot  be  procured,  three  or  four 
ounces  of  rum  or  brandy  may  be  fubftituted.  If  the  patient  cannot 
Iwallow,  a tube,  or  a flexible  catheter  fhould  be  palled  down  the 
ofophagus  or  gullet,  and  the  laudanum  or  brandy  poured  through 
it  into  the  flomach.  When  this  operation  cannot  be  performed, 
clyfters  of  warm  water,  with  laudanum,  muff  be  injedled.  Thefe 
remedies  frequently  fucceed,  particularly  if  they  are  applied  early 
in  the  complaint. 

When  affiiftance  is  called,  and  the  powers  of  life  appear  fufpended, 
every  means  muff  be  exerted  to  reltore  them,  as  directed  in  the 
chapter  drswfting. 
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CHAP  T E R LVI. 

Of  Fainting  Fits , and  ether  Cafes  which  require  immediate 

Jjfrfance. 

STRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with  blood,  are 
often  feized  with  fudden  fainting  fits,  after  violent  exercife, 
drinking  freely  of  warm,  or  ftrong  liquors,  expolure  to  great  heat, 
intenfe  application  to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  fueh  cafes,  the  patient  muft  be  made  to  fmell  to  Tome  vinegar. 
His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts  ought,  the  fame  time,  to  be 
bathed  with  vinegar,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter , and  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  * fith  four  or  five  time s- 
as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwailow,  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates  into  an  abolition 
of  feeling  and  underftanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After  the 
bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he  fhould  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infix- 
fion  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar  and 
vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe,  occur  frequently 
in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in  order  to  efcape  them,  confine  him- 
felf  to  a light  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer.  He  fhould  fleep 
but  moderately,  and  take  much  exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defedf  than  an  ex- 
cefs  of  blood.  They  are  ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of 
any  kind,  obftinate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch-like.  In  thefe, 
an  almoft  diredtly  oppofite  courfe  to  that  mentioned  above,  muft  be 
purfued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head  low,  and  being  co- 
vered, fhould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body,  rub- 
bed ftrongly  with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or 
ftrong  fmeiling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemarv,  may  be  held  to  his 
Uofe.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy  ; and,  if  he 
can  fwailow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cinnamon,  which 
is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his  mouth.  A com- 
prefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or  brandy,  muft  be  applied  to  the 
pit  of  his  ftomach,  pnd  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  wa- 
ter, laid  to  the  feet. 

As  foon  as  he  recovers  a little,  he  fhould  take  fome  ftrong  fbup 
or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  bifeuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in  fmall 
quantities,  fome  light,  yet  ftrengthening  nourifhment,  as  panado 
made  with  foup  inftead  of  water,  new  laid  eggs,  lightly  poached, 
chocolate,  light  roaft-meats,  jellies,  and  fuch-like. 
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Fainting-fits,  which  are  the  effect  of  bleeding,  or  of  the  violent 
operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after 
artificial  bleeding,  generally  terminate  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid 
upon  the  bed  ; indeed,  perfons  fubjedl  to  this  kind,  fhould  always 
be  bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the  fainting,  how- 
ever, continue  longer  than  ufual,  volatile  fpirits  may  be  held  to  the 
nofe,  and  rubbed  on  the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid  purges  or 
vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated,  in  all  refpedts,  as  if  he  had 
taken  a poifon.  He  fhould  be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk, 
warm-water,  and  oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch-like  ; emollient  clyf- 
ters  will  be  proper,  and  his  flrength  fhould  afterwards  be  recruited, 
by  giving  him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion.  This  may  either 
proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food.  When  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  is  the  caufe,  the  cure  will  be  belt  performed  by  vomi- 
ting, which  may  be  promoted  by  caufmg  the  patient  to  drink  a 
weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  carduus  benedidtus,  or  the  like. 
When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  muft  be  revived  by  ftrong  fmells, 
&c.  after  which  he  fhould  be  made  to  fwailow  a large  quantity  of 
light,  warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve  to  drown  the  offending  matter, 
to  foften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to  effect  a difcharge  of  it  by 
vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion  fwooning, 
efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When  this  happens,  the  pa- 
tient fhould  be  carried  into  the  open  air,  have  {Emulating  things 
held  to  his  nofe,  and  thofe  fub fiances,  which  are  difagreeable  to 
him,  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  W e have  already  taken 
notice  of  fwoonings  which  arife  from  nervous  diforders. 

Fainting-fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of  difeafes.  In  the  be- 
ginning of , putrid  difeafes  they  generally  denote  an  oppreftion  at 
ftomach,  or  a mafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after 
evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at  the  be- 
ginning of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate  great  danger.  In  each 
of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
bell  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of  lemon-juice  and 
water  after  it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  difeafes  accompanied 
with  great  evacuations,  muft  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing 
to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be  reftrained.  When 
they  happen  towards  the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting 
fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to  S wooning  or 
fainting-fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might  be  often  prevented,  by  ge- 
nerous cordials,  and  the  admiflion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  oc- 
cafioned by  exceftive  flooding,  it  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  ref- 
trained. They  are  generally  the  effect  of  mere  weaknefs  or  ex- 
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hauftion.  Dr.  Engieman  relates  the  eafe  of  a woman  in  child-bed, 
fk  who,  after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted,  and  lay  up- 
wards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  dead.  A phyfician  was 
fentfor  t,  her  own  maid,  in  the  meanwhile,  being  out  of  patience 
at  his  delay,  attempted  to  affift  her  her  felf,  and  extending  herfelf  upon 
her  miftrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her?s,  blew  in  as  much  breath 
as  Hie  poffibly  could,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  the  exhaufted  wor 
man  awaked  as  out  of  a profound  deep  ; when  proper  things  being 
given  her,  fhe  foon  recovered.  The  maid  being  alked  how  fhe 
came  to  think  of  this  expedient,  faid  fhe  had  feen  it  pradtifed 
at  Aitenburgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children,  with  -the  happieft 
effedf,” 

We  mention  this  cafe,  chiefly,  that  other  midwives  may  be  in- 
duced to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example.  Many  children  are  born 
without  any  figns  of  life,  and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth, 
who  might,  without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting-fits  proceed,  frefh  air  is  always 
of  the  greatelt  importance  to  the  patient.  By  not  attending  to  this 
circumftance,  people  often  kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call 
>n  a crowd  of  people  to  his  affiftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  ex- 
it, whole  breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes  the  danger.. 
There  is  not  the  lead  doubt,  but  this  practice,  which  is  very  com- 
mon among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpeciaily 
to  the  delicate,  and  fuch  per fons  as  fall  into  fainting-fits  from 
mere  exhaufiion,  or  the  violence  of  feme  difeafe.  No  more  per- 
fons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  where  a patient  lies 
.in  a fwoon,  than  are  abfoluteiy  necefiary  for  his  affiltance,  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened,  at  lead  as  far 
as  to  admit  a llream  of  frefh  air. 

Perfons  mb j eel  to  frequent  fwconings,  or  fainting-fits,  fhould 
negledt  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of  there,  as  then  confequen- 
ces  are  always  injurious  to  the  conftitutlon.  Every  fainting-fit 
leaves  the  perfon  in  dejedlion  and  weaknefs  j the  fecretions  are 
thereby  fufpended,  the  humours  difpofed  to  ft  agnation,  coagula- 
tions and  obdrudlions  are  formed,  and  if  the  motion  cl  the  blood  be 
totally  intercepted,  or  very  eonfiderably  checked,  polypufes  are  fomer 
times  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger  vefiels.  The  only  kind  of 
fiwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded,  are  thofe  which  femetimes  mark  the 
crifis  in  fevers  > yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  pofiibie,  to  be  re? 
gnoyed. 


Of  Intoxication . 


THE  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind  of  poifon 
1 Ills  more  certainly  than  an  over-dole  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes, 
by  deflroymg  the  nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once  $ 
but  in  general,  their  end  els  are  more  flow,  and  in  many  refpecls, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  may 
prove  fatal  when  taken  to  excels,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits  *,  but  they 
may  generally  be  dlfcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought  always  to 
be  excited  when  the  flomach  is  overcharged  with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxicated,  lofe  their 
lives  from  an  inability  to  conduct  themfelyes,  than  from  the  def- 
trudlive  quality  of  the  liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down, 
and  lie  in  fome  awkward  poilure,  which  obilrucls  the  circulation 
or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this  situation  till  they  die.  No 
drunk  perfon  fliould  be  left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been 
loofened,  and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a poilure  as  is  moil  favourable 
for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  difeharging  the  contents  of  the 
flomach,  &c.  The  heft  poilure  for  difeharging  the  contents  of  the 
flomach  is,  to  Jay  the  perfon  upon  his  belly  , when  afleep,  he  may 
he  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a little  raifed,  and  particular  care 
muff  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twilled,  or  have  any 
thing-  too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceflive  degree  of  third:  occasioned  by  drinking  flrong  li- 
quors, often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful. 
I have  known  fatal  confequences  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after 
a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  : thefe  acid  liquors,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  flomach,  having  coagulated  the  milk,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner. that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a de- 
bauch  is,  water  with  a toafl,  tea,  infulions  of  balm,  fage,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch-like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
a weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  lukewarm  water  and  oil  j 
but,  in  this  condition,  vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only 
tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 


Inflead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  fymptoms  of  intoxi- 
cation which  indicate  danger,  and  propofing  a general  plan  of  treat- 
ment for  perfons  in  this  fituation,  X fliall  briefly  relate  the  hiflory  of 
a cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation,  wherein  moft 
of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually  reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and 
where  the  treatment  was  fuccefsful. 

A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had,  for  a hire,  drank 
ten  glaffes  of  flrong  brandy.  He  foon  after  fell  aileep,  and  continu- 
ed in  that  fituation  for  near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length,  his  imeafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  other 
threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them  fend 
for  rpp.  I found  him  ft  ill  keeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his 
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fkin  covered  with  a cold,  clammy  fweat.  Almoft  the  only  figns  of 
life  remaining,  were,  a deep  laborious  breathing,  and  a cohvulfive 
motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  fhaking,  applying 
volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimulating  things  to  his  nofe,  & c.  A few 
ounces  of  blood  were  likewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his  mouth  j but,  as  he  could 
not  fwallow,  very  little  of  this  got  into  the  ftomach,  None  of  thefe 
things  having  the  lead:  effedt,  and  the  danger  feeming  to  increafe,  I 
ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  a fharp  clyfter  to  be 
immediately  adminiftered.  This  gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the  firfi 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame 
happy  effect,  and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  Ids  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  fhew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was 
offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He  continued, 
however,  for  feveral  days  weak  and  feverifn,  and  complained  much 
of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by  a ilender 
diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  buffered  to  die  with- 
out any  afliftance  being  called,  had  not  a neighbour,  a few  days  be- 
fore, who  had  been  advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 
of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circumftances. 


Suffocation  and  Strangling 

MAY  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infradtion  of  the  lungs,  pro- 
duced by  vifcid,  clammy  humours,  or  a fpafmodic  affedtion  of 
that  organ.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood, 
are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes. 
Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an 
emollient  clyfter,  and  to  take  frequently,  a cup  of  diluting  liquor 
with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould  likewife  receive  the  ftreams  of 
hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmati.c  perfons  are  moil  fubjedl  to  fpafmodic 
affedtions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe,  the  legs  finoukl  be  immerfed  in 
warm  water,  and  the  fteams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  W arm 
diluting  liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drank  $ to  a cup  of  which,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  occafionally  be  added. 
Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe, 
and  frefh  air  fhould  be  freely  admitted  to  him.  Infants  are  often 
fuffocated  by  the  careleffnefs  or  inattention  of  their  nurfes*.  An  in- 

•3f  Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  effects  of  careleffnefs.  I have 
known  an  infant  over-laid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in  the  night  with 
an  hyfteric  lit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution  againit  employing  hyf 
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fhnt,  when  in  bed,  fhould  always  be' laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble 
down  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes  *,  and,  when  in  a cradle, 
its  face  outfit  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall  decree  of  attention  to 
thefe  two  iimple  rules  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and 
prevent  others  from  being  rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives, 
by  injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Inftpad  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of  infants  who 
are  fuftocated,  or  overlaid  by  the  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a 
cafe  related  by  Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at 
Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  contains  alrnoft  every 
thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch  occafions. 


A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a child,  he  was 
called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without  any  figns  of  life  ; no  pul- 
iation in  the  arteries,  no  refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open, 
dull,  and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping  5 in 
fhort,  it  was  alrnoft  cold.  Whilft  fome  linen  cloths  and  a parcel  of 
afhes  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a 
warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with 
fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  delicate  Ikin.  As  foon 
as  the  allies  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr.  Janin 
bunded  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed  him  on  the  fide  oppo- 
fite  to  that  on  which  he  had  been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him 
with  a blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  cau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefen  ted  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time ; and  between  whiles, 
fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up  his  noftrils  : to  thefe  fuc- 
ceeded  the  blowing  into  his  mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe. 
Animal  heat  began  to  be  excited  gradually  ; the  pulfations  of  the 
temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing  became  more  fre- 
quent and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed  and  opened  alternately.  At 
length,  the  child  fetched  fome  cries,  expreffive  of  his  want  of  the 
breaft,  which  being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catehed  at  it  with  avi- 
dity, and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  Though  the 
pulfations  of  the  arteries,  were,  by  this  time,  very  well  re-e ft abli Hi- 
ed, and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advifable  to 
leave  his  little  patient  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer  under  the 
afhes.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out,  cleaned,  and  dreffed  as  ufual  ^ 
to  which  a gentle  fleep  fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfedtly 


. well. 


Mr.  Janin  mentions,  likewife,  an  example  of  a young  man  who 
had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair,  to  whom  he  adminiftered 
help,  as  effedfually  as  in  the  preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Dodhors  Commons,  London,  relates  the 
cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  reftored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes 
hanging,  and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to  life,  were,  open- 
ing the  temporal  artery,  and  the  external  jugular ; rubbing  the 


teric  women  as  nurfes  ; and  fliould  likewife  teach  fuch  women,  never 
to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with  thernfelves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent 
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back,  mouth,  and  neck,  with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil 
adminifter'ing  the  tobacco  clyfter,  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  an 


9 

id 


ftrong  fnflions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe  had  been  conti- 
nued for  about  four  hours,  when  an  inciiion  was  made  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  air  blown  ftrongly  through  a canula  into  the  lungs. 
About  twenty  minutes  alter  this,  the  blooel  at  the  artery  began  to 
run  down  the  face,  and  a flow  pulfe  was  juft  perceptible  at  the 
wrift.  The  frictions  were  continued  for  feme  time,  longer  , his 
pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irri- 
tated with  fpirit  of  fai  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  "Warm  cor- 
dials were  then  admin  iftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days,  he  was  fc 
well,  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles* 


Of  Perfons  falling  into  Com/ulflon  Fils « 


THESE  often  conftitute  the  laft  feene  of  acute  or  chronic  difom 
ders.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the 
patient’s  recovery  after  falling  into  a fit.  But  when  a perfon,  who 
appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a convub* 
fion  lit,  and  feems  to  expire,  attempts  ought  to  be  made  to  reftore 
him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable  to  convulfions,  and  are  often 
carried  off  very  fuddenly,  by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of 
teething.  There  are  many  well-authenticated  accounts  of  infants 
having  been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had,  to  all  appearance,  ex- 
pired in  convulfions  , but  we  fhall  only  relate  the  following  in* 
ftance,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  pracli - 
c ability  of  recovering  perfons  vifibly  dead. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Clements  in  Colchefter,  a child  of  fix 
months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having  had  the  bread:, 
was  feized  with  a ftrong  eoiivuliion  fit,  which  lafted  fo  long,  and 
ended  with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and 
pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  ablclutely  dead.  It  was  {tripped,  laid 
out,  the  pafting-beli  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  made ; 
but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman,  who  ufed  to  admiie  the  child, 
hearing  of  its  hidden  death,  haftened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  ex- 
amining, found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and  fancied,  that  a 
glafs  (lie  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe  was  a little  damped  with  the 
breath  ; upon  which  (he  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before 
the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In  a quarter  of 
an  hour  fhe  felt  the  heart  begin  to  beat  faintly  *,  fhe  then  put  a 
little  of  the  mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the  milk  was 
(wallowed  ; and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  fhe  had  the  fatisfac^ 
tion  of  reftoring,  to  its  difconfolate  mother,  the  babe  quite  recover- 
ed, eager  to  by  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again.  Th  e 
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child  thkjve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at  prefent  alive* 
Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of  every  perfori, 
were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life,  an  infant  to  all  appearance  dead, 
and  who,  in  all  probability,  but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endea- 
vours, would  have  remained  fo.  There  are  many  other  things 
Which  might  be  done  in  cafe  the  above  fhould  not  fitcceed  j as  rub- 
bing the  body  with  ftrong  fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  afhesi  Of 
fait,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  ftimulating 
elyfters,  or  the  frnoke  of  tobacco,  into  the  intefiines,  and  fueh- 
like. 


When  children  are  dead-born,  or  go  off  in  a fit  foon  after  the 
birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their  recovery,  as  in 
circumftances  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above.  Thefe  directions 


may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults,  attention  being  always  paid 
to  the  age  and  other  circumllances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fufficient  proof 
or  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  endeavours  of  perfons  to- 
tally ignorant  of  medicine,  in  alhlting  thofe  who  have  life  fufpen- 
ded  by  an  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  fadts  of  a fimilar  nature 
might  be  adduced,  were  it  neceffary  ; but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  fufficient  to  call  up  the  attention  cf  the  public,  and  to  excite 
the  humane  and  benevolent,  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  Society  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  inllituted  at  Am- 
fterdam,  in  the  year  1767,  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  find  that  150 
perfons,  in  the  {pace  of  four  years,  had  been  faved  by  the  means 
pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed  their  prefervation  to 
peafants,  and  people  of  no  medical  knowledge.  But  the  means 
ufed  with  fo  much  efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes  where  the  powers  of 
life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only  fu  fpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  re- 
newing all  their  functions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is 
’{hocking  to  reflect,  that  for  want  of  this  eonfideration  many  perfons 
have  been  committed  to  the  grave,  in  whom  the  principles  of  life 
might  have  been  revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moft  likely  to  be  attended 
with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called  hidden  deaths  from  an  invifible 
caufe,  as  apoplexies,  by  ft  erics,  faintings,  and  many  other  diforders, 
wherein  perfons,  in  a moment,  fink  down  and  expire.  The  various 
Casualties  in  which  they  may  be  tried,  are  fuffocations,  from  the 
lulphurCous  damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  •,  the  unwholefome  air 
cf  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  ; the  noxious  vapours  arifing 
from  fermenting  liquors  ; the  (teams  of  burning  charcoal  5 ful- 
phureous  mineral  acids  j arfenical  effluvia,  &c. 

I he  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftrangling,  and  apparent 
deaths,  by.blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  See.  likewife  furnifh  oppor- 
tunities of  trying  fuch  endeavours.  Thofe,  perhaps,  who  to  ap- 
pear^pce  are  killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  the 
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paffions*  as.  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch-like,  might  alfo  be  fre- 
quently- recovered  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  as  blowing  ftrongly 
into  their  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  psrfons  fuddenly  de- 
prived of  life,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all  cafes  ; they  are  practicable 
by  every  one  who  happens  to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  re^ 
quire  no  great  expenfe,  and  lefs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is  to,  reftcre 
the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in  general  be  attempted, 
by  means  of  heat,  frictions,  bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs* 
admin iflering  cly Iters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe  mult  be  varied 
according  to  eircumltances.  Common  fenfe,  and  the  fituation  of 
the  patient,  will  fuggeft  die  proper  manner  of  conducting  them. 
Above  all,  we  recommend  perfeverance.  People  ought  never  to 
defpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  eircumltances,  or  to  leave  oft 
their  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is  the  leaf!  hope  of  fuccefs. 
Where  much  good,  and  no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to 
rrudge  his  labour. 
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Cautions  concerning  Cold  Bathing , and  Drinking  the 

Mineral  Waters . , 

IT  is  now  fafhxonaMe  for  perfoiis  of  all  ranks  to  plunge  into  the 
fea,  and  drink  the  mineral  waters,  I am  defirous  @£  rendering 
this  work  more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  fome  practical  remarks  on 
thefe  adtive  and  ufeful  medicines. 

No  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine  is  of  greater  importance,  or 
merits  more  the  attention  of  the  phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft, 
and  numbers  ruin  their  health,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  imprudent 
ufe  of  mineral  waters. 

Without  a proper  diferimination  with  regard  to  the  difeafe  and 
conflitution  of  the  patient,  the  moft  powerful  medicine  is  more 
lively  to  do  harm  than  good.  The  fame  phyfician,  who,  by  cold 
bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by  an  imprudent  ufe  of  the  fame  medi- 
cine, killed  his  heir.  This,  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws 
for  regulating  the  baths,  and  preventing  the  numerous  evils  which 
arofe  from  an  imprudent  and  promifeuous  ufe  of  thefe  elegant  and 
fafhipnable  pieces  of  luxury.  But  as  no  fuch  laws  ex  ill  in  this  coma- 
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try,  every  one  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  of  courfe 
‘many  mull  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  element  of  water  can 
do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  im- 
punity. In  this,  they  are  much  miftaken.  I have  known  apoplexies 
occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold  bath,  fevers  excit-ed  by  Haying 
too  long  in  it,  and  other  maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  conti- 
nued ufe,  that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor  are  ex- 
amples wanting,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  of  the  baneful 
eonfequences  which  have  arifen  from  an  injudicious  application  gF 
the  warm  bath  *,  but  as  warm  bath's  are  not  fo  common  in  this 
country,  and  are  feidom  u-fed  but  under  the  diredlion  of  a phyfi- 
cian,  I fliall  not  enlarge  on  that  part  of  the  fubjedl. 

Immerlion  in  cold  water  is  a cuftorn  which  lays  claim  to  the 
molt  remote  antiquity  : indeed,  it  mult  have  been  coeval  with  man 
himfelf.  The  neceffity  of  water  for  the  purpofes  of  cleanlinefs, 
and  the  pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in  hot 
countries,  muff,  very  early,  have  recommended  it  to  the  human 
fpecies.  Even  the  example  of  other  Animals  was  fufficientto  give 
the  hint  to  man.  By  inftindh,  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply  cold 
water  in  this  manner  ; and  feme,  when  deprived  of  its  ufe,  have 
been  known  to  languifh,  and  even  to  die.  : 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  ill  a variety  of  cafes,  and  is 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  populous  cities,  who 
indulge  in  idlenefs,  and  lead  fe  dent  ary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  do 
feription,  the  adtion  of  the  folids  is  always  too  weak,  which  induces 
a languid  circulation,  a crude  indigefied  mafs  of  humours,  and 
obltrudiions  in  the  capillary  veffels  and  glandular  fyftem.  Cold 
water,  from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is  well  calcula- 
ted either  to  obviate  or  remove  thefe  fymptoms.  It  accelerates  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives 
permanent  vigour  to  the  folids.  But  ail  thefe  important  purpofes 
will  be  more  effentially  anfwered  by  the  application  of  fait  waters 
This  ought  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior  gravity,  and 
for  its  greater  power  of  {Emulating  the  ikin$  which  promotes  the 
perfpiration,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching  cold. 

Cold  bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove  obfl ruc- 
tions of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem.  Indeed,  when  thefe 
have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch,  they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any 
means.  In  this  cafe,  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fymp- 
toms, and  hurry  the  patient  into  the  grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  labours  un- 
der any  obflinate  obflrudtions  of  the  lungs  or  other  vifeera;,  and 
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where  this  is  the  cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftridtly  to  be  proba- 
ted #. 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  (late,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of  the 
bony,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to  ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due 
preparation.  In  this  cafe,  there  is  great  danger  of  burfting  a blood* 
veil'd,  or  occaiioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  of  the 
vifcera.  This  precaution  is  the  more  neceflary  to  citizens,  as  moil 
of  them  live  full,  and  are  of  a grofs  h^bit.  Yet,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, thefe  people  refort  in  crowds  every  feafon  to  the  fea- 
fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water  without  the  leaft  confideration.  No 
doubt  they  often  efcape  with  impunity;  but  does  this  give  a fanc- 
tion  to  the  praAife  ? Perfons  of  this  defcription  ought  by  no 
means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body  has  been  previoufly  prepared  by 
fuitable  evacuations. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  (land  peculiarly  in  need  of  the 
bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is  the  nervous.  This  includes  a 
great  number  of  the  male,  and  almoft  all  the  female  inhabitants 
of  great  cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious  in 
ufing  the  cold  bath-  Nervous  people  have  often  weak  bowels,  and 
may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fubjedf  to  conjeftions  and  obflrmSUons 
of  the  vifcera  ; and  in  this  cafe,  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
efledls  of  the  cold  water.  For  them,  and  for  all  delicate  people, 
the  belt  plan  would  be  to  accuftom  themfeives  to  it  by  the  molt 
pie  a frig  and  gentle  degrees.  They  ought  to  begin  with  the  tem- 
perate bath,  and  gradually  ufe  it  cooler,  till  at  length  the  coldeft 
proves  quite  agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againft  all  great  tranlitions; 
and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  dictates,  have  often  caufe  to  re- 
pent of  their  temerity. 

Where  cold  bathing  is  pradtifed,  there  ought  likewife  to  he 
tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned  above.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
practice  of  fome  countries  to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as 
boon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  warm  bath  ; but  though  this  may  not 
Injure  a Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recommend  it  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country.  1 lie  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are 
told,  when  covered  with  fweat  and  dull:,  ufed  to  plunge  into  rivers, 
without  receiving  the  fm alien  injury.  They  might  often  efcape 
danger  from  this  imprudent  conduct,  yet  it  was  certainly  contra- 
ry to  found  reafon.  Many  robuft  men  throw  away  their  lives  by 
inch  an  attempt.  We  would  not  advife  patients  to  go  into  the 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly  ; as  much  exercife,  at  leaft, 

■jf  The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  faid  that,  if  he  were  perfiua- 
ded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump  into  the  cold  b^tli  : 
he  evidently  {hows  more  courage  than  diferetiori  ; and,  that  he  was 
more  a man  of  wit  than  a phyfician,  every  one  will  allow.  A nervous 
afthma,  or  an  atrophy,  maybe  niiftakcn  for  a pulmonary  confumption  ; 
yet,  in  the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial,  though  I 
never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  phthifical  patients  I ever 
law,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidently  hurt  by  in 
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ought  to  be  taken-,  as  may  excite  a gentle  glow  all  over  the  body, 
but  by  no  means  fo  as  to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children,  cold  bathing  is 
of  the  laft  importance.  Their  lax  fibres  render  its  tonic  powers 
peculiarly  proper.  It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their 
ftrength* *,  and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold  bath,  it  would 
ieldom  disagree  with  them  ; and  we  fhouid  fee  fewer  inftances  o£ 
fcrophula,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes,  which  kill  many,  and  make 
others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes  thefe  diforders  render  infants 
incapable  of  bearing  the  {hock  of  cold  water  ; but  this  is  owing 
to  tkeir  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  accuftomed  to  it.  It 
is  neceiTary  here  to  caution  young  men  againft  too  frequent  bath- 
ing ; many  fatal  confequences  refult  from  the  daily  pra£tice  o£ 
plunging  into  rivers,  and  continuing  there  too  long. 

The  moft  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is,  no 
doubt,  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner ; and  the  beft  mode 
that  of  quick  immerfion.  As  cold  bathing  has  a conftant  tenden- 
cy to  propel  the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the  head,  it 
ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part  as  foon  as  poffible.  By 
due  attention  to  this  circumftance,  violent  head-achs,  and  other 
complaints,  which  frequently  proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might 
be  often  prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  occafions  too  great 
a flow  of  blood  towards  the  head,  cramps  the  mufcles,  and  wholly 
defeats  the  intention  of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured,  and  fometimes 
even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  beneficial  purposes  of  cold  bathing 
are  anfwered  by  one  immerfion  at  a time  ; and  the  patient  ought 
to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  and 
fhouid  continue  to  take  exercife  for  fome  time  after. 

W hen  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  liftleff- 
nefs,  pain  of  the  bread  or  bowels,  a proftration  of  ftrength,  or 
violent  head-achs,  it  ought  to  be  difeontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to  point  out  all 
the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may  be  hurtful,  nor  to  iiluftrate  its 
extenfive  utility  as  a medicine  ; yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  ferve  to 
guard  people  againft  fome  of  thofe  errors  into  which  from  mere 
inattention  they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  thereby  not  only  endanger 
their  own  lives,  but  bring  an  excellent  medicine  into  difrepute. 

* Galen  fays,  that  immerfion  in  cold  water  is  fit  only  for  the  young 

of  lions  and  bears;  and  recommends  warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to 
the  growth  and  ftrength  of  infants.  How  egregioufly  do  the  greateft 

men  err  whenever  they  lofe  fight  of  fafts,  and  fubftitute  rea.foning  in 
phytic  in  place  of  observation  and  experience  ! 
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Of  Drinking  the  Mineral  Waters . 

THE  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  no  lefs  an  objedt 
of  the  phyfician’s  attention  than  the  external.  Pure  elementary 
water  is,  indeed,  the  moil;  inoffenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  confti- 
tutes  a principal  part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this  element 
is  often  impregnated  with  fubftances  of  a very  adfive  and  pene- 
trating nature  j and  of  fuch  an  infidious  quality,  that,  while  they 
promote  certain  fecretions,  and  even  alleviate  forne  difagreeable 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  undermine  the  confti- 
tution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  which 
they  were  employed  to  remove.  Of  this,,  every  pradfitioner  muft 
have  feen  inftances  j and  phyfleians  of  eminence  have  more  than 
once  declared,  that  they  have  known  more  difeafes  oecafioned 
than  removed  by  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters.  This  doubtlefs,  has 
proceeded  from  the  abufe  of  thefe  powerful  medicines,  which 
evinces  the  neeeffity  of  ufmg  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  waters  which  are  moft 
ufed  in  this  country,  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
danger  which  may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them, 
either  externally  or  internally,  though  it  is  to  the  latter  of  thefe  that 
the  prefent  obfervations  are  chiefly  confined. 

The  waters  moft  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in  Britain,  are 
thofe  impregnated  with  falts,  fulphur,  iron,  and  mephitic  air,  ei- 
ther feparately,  or  varioufly  combined.  Of  thefe  the  moft  power- 
ful is  the  faline  fulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  of  which  I 
have  had  more  occafton  to  obferve  the  pernicious  confequences, 
when  improperly  ufed,  than  of  any  other.  To  this,  therefore,  the 
following  remarks  will  more  immediately  relate,  though  they  will 
he  found  applicable  to  all  die  purging  waters  in  the  kingdom  which 
are  ftrong  enough  to  merit  attention. 

The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of  drinking  the 
purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which  fo  frequently  prove  injurious 
to  the  patient,  proceed  from  the  manner  of  ufmg  them,  the  quan-/. 
tity  taken,  the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufmg  them  in  cafes  where  they 
are  not  proper. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  ftill  prevails  in  this  country,  that  all 
difeafes  muft  be  cured  by  medicines  taken  into  the  ftomach,  and 
that  the  more  violently  thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the  more 
likely  to  have  the  defined  effieft.  This  opinion  has  proved  fatal  to 
thoufands,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  deftroy  many  more  before  it 
can  be  wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute  difeafes, 
and,  in  chronical  cafes,  may  pave  the  way  for  the  operation  of  other 
medicines  ; but  it  will  feldom  perform  a cure  ; and  by  exhaufting 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a worfe  condi- 
tion than  it  found  him.  That  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  re- 
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pud  to  the  more  a£Hve  mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfant  in 
thefe  matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftirnulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels  for  a length 
of  time,  mult  tend  to  weaken  and  deftroy  their  energy  ; and  what 
ftirnulants  are  more  active  than  fait  and  fulphur,  especially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  carried  through  the 
fyftem  by  the  penetrating  medium  of  water  l Thefe  bowels  muft 
be  ftrong  indeed,  which  can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of  fuch 
adlive  principles  for  months  together,  and  not  be  injured.  This  is 
the  plan  purfued  by  moil  of  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  and  whofe  circumftances  will  permit  them  to  continue 
long  enough  at  thofe  falhionable  places  of  refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more  they  drink  they  will  the  fooner 
get  well.  This  is  an  egregious  error  ; for  while  the  unhappy  pati- 
ent thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his  diforder,  he  is  often 
in  fact  undermining  the  powers  of  life,  and  ruining  his  conftitm- 
tion.  Indeed,  nothing  can  do  this  fo  effectually  as  weakening  the 
powers  of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of  ftrong  ftimu- 
lants.  The  very  effence  of  health  depends,  on  the  digeftive  organs 
performing  their  due  fundtions,  and  the  moft  tedious  maladies  are 
all  connedted  with  indigeftion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not  only  injures  the 
bowels  and  occafions  indigeftion,  but  generally  defeats  the  inten- 
tion for  which  it  is  taken.  The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mi- 
neral waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the  chronic  kind  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  difeafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the 
flow  operation  of  alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  adf  by  inducing 
a gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length  of  time,  and 
never  can  be  effedted  by  medicines  which  run  off  by  ftool,  and 
operate  chiefly  on  the  ftrft  paffages. 

Thofe  who  wifh  for  the  cure  of  an  obftinate  malady  from  the 
mineral  waters,  ought  to  take  them  in  fuch  a manner,  as  hardly  to 
produce  any  effedt  whatever  on  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a halfr 
pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time*,  and  the  fame  quantity  an 
hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper.  The  dofe,  however, 
muft  vary  according  to  circumftances.  Even  the  quantity  mention- 
ed above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others  will  drink  twice  as 
much  without  being  in  the  lead  moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the 
bowels  is  the  only  itandard  for  ufmg  the  water  as  an  alterative.  N© 

* When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over  night,  I muft 
beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againft  eating  heavy 
Tappers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultry  of  York,  who  was  the  hrft  that  brought 
the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  ufed  to  advlfe  his  patients  to  drink 
a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; the  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
having  eat  a flelli  lupper,  and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they 
were  often  tormented  with  gripes,  and  obliged. to  call  for  medical  af- 
fitance. 
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liiore  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  mote  the  body  5 nor  is  if 
always  neceffary  to  carry  it  this  length,  provided  the  water  goest  off 
by  the  other  emundfories,  and  does  tiot  occafidri  a chilnefs,  or  fla- 
tulency in  the  ftomach  or  bchvels.  When  the  water  is  intended  to* 
purge,  the  quantity  mentioned  above  may  be  all  taken  before  break- 
faff. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the  purging  mine- 
ral waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy  flippers,  but  aifo  from  eating 
heavy  meals  at  any  time.  The  film  ulus’  of  water,  impregnated  with 
falts,  feems  to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen  a delicate  per  fen, 
sifter  drinking  the  Harrowgate  waters  of  a morning,  eat  a break- 
fall  fufficient  to  have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful 
dinner  of  flefh , and  fifh,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat  ftrch  a fupper  as 
might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter.  All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomaclx 
feemed  to  crave  5 but  this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fa- 
tisfied, than  that  the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what  exceeds 
its  po  wers.  Toftarve  patients  was  never  my  plan  : but  in  the  ufe 
of  all  the  purging  mineral  waters,  a light,  and  rather  diluting  diet 
is  the  niofi  proper  5 and  no  pCrfon,  during  fuch  a ddirrfe,  Ought  to 
eat  to  the  full  extent  to  what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  Operation  of  mineral  waters,  and  to  carry  them 
through  the  fyftem,  exercife  is  mdifpenfably  neceifary.  This  maf 
betaken  in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient  ; but 
never  to  excefs.  The  heft  kinds  of  exercife  are  tlrcfe  cormedled 
with  amufement.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits, 
not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  waters,  but  adds  as  a medi- 
cine. All  who  refort  to  the  mineral  waters,  ought,  therefore,  to- 
leave  every  care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to  make 
themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poffible.  From  this  conduct, 
aflifted  by  the  free  and  wholeibme  air  of  thofe  fafhkmabi’e  places  of 
refort,  and  alfo  the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufiially  kept, 
the  patient  often  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufmg  the  waters. 

But  the  greatdl  errors  in  drinking  the  purging  mineral  waters 
arife  from  their  being  ufed  in  cafes  where  they  are  absolutely  im- 
proper, andadverfe  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  W hen  people  hear 
of  a wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  feme  mineral  water, 
they  immediately  conclude  that  it  will  cure  every  thing,  and  ac- 
cordingly fwallow  it  down,  when  they  might  as  well  take  poifom 
Patients  ought  to  be  Well  informed,  before  they  begin  to  drink  the 
more  a&ive  kinds  of  mineral'  waters,  of  the  propriety  of  the  coUrfe, 
and  fliould  never  perfift  in  ufmg  them  when  they  are  found  to  ag- 
gravate the  diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  faline  mineral  waters 
will  he  found  to  fulfil  this  intention  better  than  any  other  medi- 
cine. Their  operation,  if  taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally 
mild  ^ and  they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor  debi- 
litate the  patient  fo  much  as  other  purgatives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recommended  in  difeafes- 
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of  the  firft  paffages,  accompanied  with,  or  proceeding  from,  inacti- 
vity' of  the  itomach  aild  bowels,  acidity,  indigeftion,  vitiated  bile, 
worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaundice.  In  molt  cafes  of  this 
kind  they  are  the  bell  medicines  that  can  be  adminiftered.  But 
when  ufed  with  this  view,  it  is  fuflicient  to  take  them  twice,  or  at 
moll,  three  times  a-week,  fo  as  to  move  the  body  three  or  four 
times  ; and  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  this'  courfe  for  fome 
weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  adlive  mineral  waters  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  bowels.  They  often  promote  the  difcharge  of  urine, 
and  not  unfrequently  increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  fhews  that 
they  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the  body,  and  of 
flimulating  the  whole  fyftem.  Hence  arifes  their  efficacy  in  re- 
moving the  molt  obllinate  of  all  diforders,  obftrudtions  of  the 
glandular  and  lymphatic  fyftem.  Under  this  clafs  is  comprehended 
the  fcrophula  or  king’s  evil,  indolent  tumours,  obftrudtions  of  the 
liver,  fpleen,  kidnies,  and  mefenteric  glands.  When  thefe  great 
purpofes  are  to  be  effected,  the  waters  mult  be  ufed  in  the  gradu- 
al manner  mentioned  above,  and  perfifted  in  for  a length  of  time* 
It  will  be  proper,  now  and  then,  to  difcontinue  their  ufe  for  a 
few  days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes,  where  mineral  waters  are  found 
to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the  Ikin,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ring- 
worms, fcaly  eruptions,  leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c.  Though 
thefe  may  ieem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are  often  the  molt  obllinate 
Which  the  phyfician  has  to  encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  fet  his 
fkill  at  defiance : but  they  will  fometimes  yield  to  the  application  of 
mineral  waters  for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  and  in  moll  cafes  of 
this  kind,  thefe  waters  deferve  a trial.  The  faline  fulphureous 
waters,  fucli  as  thofe  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Harrowgate  in 
England,  are  the  molt  likely  to  fucceed  in  difeafes  of  the  Ikin  y 
but  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  neceffary  not  only  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters, but  likewife  to  ufe  them  externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of  the  different 
mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  difeafes  in  which  they  are  refpec- 
rively  indicated,  and  to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagreeable  employment  y 
but  as  the  limits  prefcribed  to  thefe  remarks  will  not  allow  me  to 
treat  the  fubjedt  at  more  length,  I fhall  conclude,  by  obferving, 
that  whenever  the  mineral  waters  are  found  to  exhaufl  the  ftrength, 
deprefs  the  fpirits,  take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diflend 
the  bowels,  or  occafion  a cough,  they  ought  to  be  difcontinued. 
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CONTAINING 

T 'j.  • 

A Lift  of  Simples,  and  of  fuch  Medicinal 
Preparations,  as  ought  to  be  kept  in 

Readinefs  for  private  Practice  : 

« 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compound- 
ing fuch  Medicines,  as  are  recommended 

in  the  former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the 

/ 

Addition  of  feveral  others  of  a fimilar 
Nature  : 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner 
of  applying  the  different  Preparations. 


IT GNO RANGE  and  Buperfiiiion  have  attributed  extraordinary  tnedi 
cal  virtues  to  ahnoji  every  production  of  nature.  That  fuch  virtues 
were  often  imaginary , time  arid  experience  have  fuffciently  Jhewn.  Phy - 
Ji'cians , however , from  a veneration  for  antiquity)  fill  retain  in  their  lifs 
of  medicine , many  things  vjhich  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fuper- 
Jiition  and  credulity  of  our  ancefors . 


The  infruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied  in  proportion  to 
men's  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  difeafes  : when  thefe  arefujf  - 
ciently  underfood)  the  method  of  cure  will  befmple  and  obvious . 


Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  cf  thofe  fub~ 
fiances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes , is  another  reafon  why  they  have  been 
fo  greatly  multiplied . Phyficians  thought  they  could  effect)  by  a number  of 
ingredients , what  could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them . Hence  arofe  thofe 
amazing  farragos)  which  have  fo  long  dif graced  the  medical  art)  and 
which  were  efeemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  offmples  that 
entered  their  compoftion . 


The  great  variety  cf  forms  into  which  ahncf  every  article  of  medicine 
has  been  manufactured)  affords  another  proof  of  the  imperfeaion  of  the 
medical  art.  A drug  which  is  perhaps  moff.  efficacious  in  the  fimplcjl 
form  in  which  it  can  be  admin  fered , has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in 
fo  many  different  fhapes , that  one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole 
art  of  phyjic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  different  modes  as 
poffble. 

different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt  have  their  ufe  ; but  they  ought 
never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are  by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is 
generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipeca- 
cuanha, will  actually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots , and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe  and  agreeable 
a manner . j [ he  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark , 
find  many  other fimples  of  which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous . 

A 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders  it  more 
expenjive , but  alfo  lefs  certain , both  in  its  dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  compound , when  kept , is  apt  to  Jpoil , or  acquire  qualities  of  a 
different  nature . When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe , efficacious,  or 
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agreeable , by  the  addition  of  another , they  ought , no  doubt , to  be  joined  ; in 
all  other  cafes , they  are  better  kept  afunder.  The  combination  of  medi- 
cines embarrnffes  the phyfician,  and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  know- 
ledge. It  is  impofftble  to  afcertain  the  precife  feet  of  any  one  medicine , as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  cither  of  a frnilar  or  difftmilar  na- 
ture. 


In  the  exhibition  rf  medicine , regard  flmild  not  only  be  had  to  fmplici- 
ty,  but  Ukewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldorn  reap  much  benefit  from  things 
that  are  highly  dif agreeable  to  their  fenfes.  ci  0 tafe  or  fmell  like  a drug 
is  become  a proverb  ; and  to  fay  truths  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed , no  art  can  take  away' the  di [agreeable  tafe  and  favour  of fome 
drugs,  without  entirely  def  roping  their  efficacy  : it  is  pcjf.ble,  however, 
to  render  many  medicines  lefs  dif guff  ill, , and  others  even  agreeable  ; an 
object  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  all  who  admin fer  medicine. 


I he  defign  of  the  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  fuch  a lif  of  drugs  and 
medicines  as  may  be  nice f ary  for  private  practice.  The y are  confiderably 
mere  numerous  than  thofe  Recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  book , 
but  fill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  mof  reformed  dif- 
penfaiories . I he  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under  different  forms  ; 
and,  where  different  medicines  anj'wer  nearly  the  fame  intention , there  ' is 
commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  cf  me- 
dicine for  the  fame  intention,  tends  rather  to  bewilder  than  affff  the  young 
Practitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfeian  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary 
his  preferiptions  as  cccafipn  requires . 


The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the  mof  part 
omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private  practitioner  are  not  I 
worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them . 
Great  care  however  is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine,  a hey  are  often 
adulterated,  and  ought  never  to  be  pur  chafed  unlefs from  perfons  of  known 
veracity.  Such  of  them  as  arc  in  common  ufe  are  inferted  in  the  lif  of 
drugs  and  medicines.  I heir  proper  dofes,  and  manner  of  application,  are 
mentioned  in  the  practical  part  of  the  book , wherever  they  are  preferibed. 


Such  articles  cf  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe  or  garden  of 
aim  ft  every  peaf ant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions,  &C.  are  Ukewife  for  the  mof 
■part  omitted.  It  is  needlcfs  to  / well  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things 
as  can  be  obtained  whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 


z K k. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  d "fillers  and  confectioners  dre  alfo  - 
generally  left  cut.  Thefe  people,  by  operating  upon  a larger  plan,  general- 
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/y  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much 
cheaper,  than  they  can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand . 


The  quantit  y ordered  cf  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could  well  be  pre- 
pared, both  to  prevent  unnecejfary  expenfe,  and  that  the  medicine  might 


Hot  fpoil  by  beeping.  Almojl  every  medicine fujfers  by  being  kept , and fkould 
be  ufed  as  foon  after  it  has  been  prepared  as  pcjjibie.  Kven f triple,  drugs 
are  apt  to  fpoil , and  Jhould  therefore  be  laid  up  in  fmali  quantities  ; they 
either  rot , are  confirmed  by  inf e As,  or  evaporate  fo  as  to  lofe  their  peculiar 
tafle  or  favour,  and  often  become  quite  ufignf leant . 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines , 1 have  generally  followed  the  mof  im - 
difpenfatories  ; but  have  taken  the  liberty  to  differ  from  them 
wherever  my  own  objervations , or  ihofe  of  other  practical  writers,  on 
whofe  judgment  I could  depend,  fuggefed  an  improvement. 

In  fever al  compofitions , the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy  of  the  me- 
dicine principally  depends  is  increafed , while  the  auxiliaries,  which  are  ge- 
nerally ordered  in  fuch  trifing  quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance , are  left 
out,  or  only  fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  necejfary  to  give  the  medicine  m 
proper  conffence,  or  the  like. 

If  he  colouring  ingredients  are  like  wife  for  the  mof  part  omitted.  They 
increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine  ; without  adding  any  thing  to 
its  value.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are 
often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonotis  fub - 
fances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fornetimes  introduced  into  thofe  medicines 
which  ought  to  be  mof  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment  of  elder,  for  exam- 
ple, is  often  mixed  with  verdegrife  to  give  it  a fne  green  colour,  which 
entirely  fruf  rates  the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh 
fo  obtain  genuine  medicines  f ouldpay  no  regard  to  their  colour. 

Home  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expenfe.  Such  ingredients  as  greatly  in - 
treafe  the  price  of  any  compoftion , without  adding  confderably  to  its  vir- 
tue, are  generally  either  omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfvs  fubfituied  in 
their  place.  Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapef  are  often  the  bef  ; befdes,  they  are  the  leaf  apt  to.  be 
adulterated , and  are  always  mof  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I have  general- 
ly followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  mof  fmple  and  natural , mention- 
ing the  different  feps  of  the  pro cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought 
to  betaken , without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  of  her  dif 
penfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  <5 fc.  of  medicines , 
I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory.  The  ether  oh ~ 
fervations  are  either  fuch  as  have  occurred  to  myf elf  in  practice,  or  have 
been  fuggefed  in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  na  mes  I am  not 
able  difincily  to  recollect. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to  the  f tuples 
md  preparations.  A more  feientific  method  would  have  been  agreeable  to 
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form  perfonsy  but  lefs  ufeful  to  the  generality  of  readers.  'The  different 
claffes  of  medicine  have  no  great  dependence  upon  one  another ; andy  voder e 
they  havey  it  is  hard  to  fay  vchich  Jhculd fund  frf  or  laf  ; no  doubt  the 
fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the  more  compound.  But  all  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  this  method  of  arrangement  do  net  appear  equal  to 
that  fngle  oney  of  being  eibhy  on  the  frf  opening  of  the  booby  to  fnd  out 
any  article , which y by  the  alphabetical  order , is  rendered  quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  appeared  necef 
fary.  When  this  is  omitted , it  is  to  be  underfood  that  the  medicine  may  be 
ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dofe  mentioned  is  always  for  an  adulty  unlefs  when 
the  contrary  is  expreffed.  It  is  ?ioi  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes 
cf  medicine  exaElly  to  the  different  ages , confitutions  y &c.  of  patients  ; but 
happily  for  mankindy  mathematical  exaclncfs  here  is  by*  no  means  necef  ary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  hfeertain  the  proportional  dofes  for 
the  different  ages  and  confitutions  of  patients  ; but}  after  all  that  can  be 
faid  upon  this  fubjecly  a great  deal  mif  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fill 

ifers  the  medicine.  The  following  general  pro - 
; but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  exaEl 
twenty  andfou , teen  may  tale  two-thirds  of  the 
dofe  ordered  for  an  adult ; from  fourteen  to  niney  one-half ; from  ni?ie  t§ 
fxy  one-third ; from  fx  to  four9  one-fourth ; from  four  to  two , onefxth  • 
from  two  to  oney  a tenth  ; and  below  oney  a twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language.  Even  au- 
thors who  write  in  Englify  generally  give  their  prescriptions  in  Latin  / 
and feme  of  them  few  jo  great  an  attachment  to  that  language , as  frf  to 
write  their  recipes  in  it,  and  afterwards  tranf  ate  them  ; while  others , to 
compromife  the  mattery  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Eng- 
lif . I have  ufed  the  plainef  Englif  1 couldy  and  hope  my  preferiptions 
will fucceed  no  worfefor  it. 

N.  B.  The  apothecary’s  weights , and  the  Englf  wine  meafureSy  are 
ufed  throughout  the  whole  hooky  the  different  denominations  of  which  %mll 
appear  from  the following  table  : 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces t 
An  ounce  « ~ eight  drachms . 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples .• 

A f ample  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - fixteen  ounces* 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms* 

A tablc-fptonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounces 
A tea-fpoonful  is  one  fourth  of  a table-fpoonfuL 
Sixty  drops  make  one  ieafpoonfuL 


of  the  per f on  who  admin , 
portions  may  be  obferved 
rules.  A patient,  between 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  arid 
PARATIONS,  as  ought 
private  Pradice. 

Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony , crude 

— cinnabar  of 

1 — -fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  Capivi 

— of  Peru 

■ of  Tolu 

Barky  cafcarilla 

cinnamon 

• Mezerion 

- Peruvian 

■Winter's,  or  eanella  alba 


Borax 
Calamine  ffone,  levigated 
Caff  or,  Ruffian 
Cauffic,  common 

— — lunar 

Par  thy  Fuller  s 

- — Japan 

- Armenian  bole 

« — — -French  ditto 


PxtraEls  of  gentian 

of guaiacum 

of  hellebore y black 

of  hemlock 

ofjalaP  . 

— of  liquorice 

« of  Peruvian  bark 

-of poppies 


—  of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 
- — -colds  foot 

- — elder 

— ■ — rofetnary 

—  damajk  rofes 

- — — red  ditto 


Fruits y almonds 

bitter  apple 

caffia  fftularis 

Curaffao  oranges 

- -figs  y dried 

~ — —French  prunes 


of  fuch  MEDICINAL  PRE- 
to  be  kept  in  Readinefs  for 


■Jamaica  pepper 


-juniper  berries 
-nutmegs 
-tamarinds 


Gumy  aloes 

— - — ammoniaCy  in  tears 


-arabic 
-afafoetida 
-camphor 
- galbanum 
-gamboge 
-guaiacum 
-kino 
-myrrh 
-opium 


Hartjhorny  calcined 

■ fhavings  of 

Herbs,  leffer  centaury 
- peppermint 


-fpearmint 
-penny-royal 
-favin 
-trefoil 
-uva  urff 
- wormwood 


Lead , Litharge 

— white 

-fugar  of 


Lemon-peel 
Mace 

Magneffa  alba 
Manna 

Mercury , crude 

■ calcined 

- — — — JEihiof  s mineral 

calomel 

rorrofive  fablimate 

— red  precipitate 

white  ditto 

Mujk 

Oil,  effentialy  of  amber 

— 0f  anife 

— — — of  cinnamon 

K 3 
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LIST  OF  SIMPLES,  isfc. 


Oily  ejjential , of juniper 

-of  lemon-peel 

— of  peppermint 

■ — expreffed \ of  almonds 
-of  linfeed 


Oil  of  olives , or  Florence  oil 

— of  palms 

- — of  turpentine 

Orange-peel 

Of}  er-f hells  prepared 

Poppy-heads 

ReftnSy  benzoin 

-flowers  of 


— . Burgundy  pitch 
-dragon  s blood 
—frankincenfe 
- liquid  for  ax 
—whitey  or  rofin 
—fcammony 


Roots y birthworth 

■ calamus  aroma  ficus 

contrayerva 

- garlic 


— gentian 

O 

-ginger 

— , hellebore } blacky.  white 
—jalap 

— ipecacuanha 
— , lily , white 
—liquorice 
-marfh-mallovj 
—mezerion 
—rhubarb 
—fa  rfapa  rill  a 
—feneka 
—fquills 
—torment'd 
—turmeric 
—Virginian  flake 
—wild  valerian  4 

:edoary 


Saffron 
Sal  ammoniac , crude 
—volatile 

Salty  Epfom 
— of  Glauber 


■of  hartjhorn 

-nitre , purifledy  or  prunel 

- Polychref 

-Rochel 


—2 — of  tartar 
Seeds 5 anife 

-carraway 

ca  rda  mom 

coriander 


-cummin 

-muflard 


—fweet fennel 
—wild  carrot 


Senna 

Spanifh  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits , atherealy  or  idher 

-of  hartjhorn 

— — -of  lavender y compound 

of  nitre  . 

. ditto  dulcifed 

~~°f  /*/  ammoniac. 

-of fea fait 

of  vinegar 


of  vitriol 

— — of  wine , reEiified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steely  filings  of 

. —rufl  of y prepared 

■ - folubleffalt  of 

Sulphur  vivum 

— half  am  of 

Sulphury  flowers  of 
Par 

— Ba  rbadoes 

P artary  cream  of 
emetic 


-foluble 

-vitriolated 


Pin  prepared 
Putty y levigated 
PurpeniitiCy  Venice 
Verdegrcafe 
Vitrioly  green 

^ — blue 

white 


JVaXy  white 

— yellow 

JV oodsy  guaiacum 
logwood 


ras 


-Maf’ 

- faunderSy  red 
- Vine y flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 


BALSAMS. 

rT~1HE  fubje<5l  of  this  fedlion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but  certain  compofitions, 
X which,  from  their  being  fuppofed  to  poffefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by 
that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicine  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and  held  in  great  elleem  : 
modern  pradlice  has  reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam . 

Take  of  white  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unprepared,  two  drachms;  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces.  Digefi:  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three 
days ; then  firain  oh  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam  is  intended  to  eafe  pain.  It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  (trains  and  rheu- 
matic complaints,  when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mull  be  rubbed  with 
a warm  hand  on  the  part  affected ; or  a linen  rag  moiiiened  with  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  part,  and  renewed  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the 
opium  is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  faponacious  balfam . 

Located? $ Balfam . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pin;  ; Strafourg  turpentine  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a 
pound  ; red  faupders,  fix  drachms.  Melt  the  wax  vvithlome  part  of  the  oil  over  a 
gentle  tire;  then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine ; after- 
wards mix  in  the  faunders,  previously  reduced  to  a powder,  and  keep  them  ftirring 
together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  ballam  is  recommended  in  ercfionsof  the  imeltines,  the  dyfentery,  haemor- 
rhages, internal bruifes,  and  in  feme  complaints  of  the  breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed 
for  healing  and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken  internally,  is 
from  two  fcruplcs  to  two  drachms. 

'The  vulnerary  Balfam . 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces : hepatic 
aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  : rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digell  them 
in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days,  and  then  (train  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tindlure,  is  applied  externally  to  heal  recent  wounds  and 
bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  internally  to  remove  coughs,  allhmas,  and  other 
complaints  of  the  bread;,  it  is  laid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnies,  and  to  heal 
internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

'Phis,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  notdeferve  the  extravagant  encomi- 
ums v/hich  have  been  bellowed  on  it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different 
names  of  ‘The  Commanders  Balfam , P erf  an  Balfam , Balfam  of  Berne,  Wade  s Balfam , 
Briar's  Balfam , "refill's  Drops , Turlington  s Drops , &c. 


BOLUSES. 

AS  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  lalts  and  other  ingredients 
. improper  for  being  kept  are  admitted  into  their  compoiition.  They  are  gene- 
rally compofed  of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  conferve,  or  mucilage. 
The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous, 
as  mercury,  &c.  with  conferve  ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conve- 
niently made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  like  wile  occafions  the  medicine  to  pafs  down  mor®  eafily. 
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Aflringent  Bolus . 


Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five  grains  ; fyrup,  a fuffici-? 
ent  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  expeffive  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  otjier  violent  difcharges  of  blood,  proceeding 
from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may  fie  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difcharge 
abates. 


Diaphoretic  Bolus . 


Take  of  gum  guaiaqrm,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers  of  fulphur  and  cream  cf 
tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple;  Ample  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 


Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains;  conferve  of  rofes,  half  a drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  may 
be  taken  over  night ; and  if  it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper 
next  day  to  carry  it  off. 

Bolus  of  Rhularh  and  Mercury * 

Take  of  the  befl  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to  half  a drachm  ; of  calomel, 
from  four  to  fix  grains;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions ; but  its  principal  intention 
is  to  expel  worms,  Whefe  a ftrong  purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of 
the  rhubarb® 

Pc&oral  Bolus . 


Take  of  fpermaceti,  a fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains;  fait  of  hartlhorn,  fix 
grains;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  ftanding,  aflhmas,  and  beginning 
confumptionsof  the  lungs.  It  is  generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  be- 
gins  to  ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple ; cream  of  tartar,  two  fcruples.  Let  them  be 
rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well.  If  a ftronger 
dofe  is  neceflary,  the  jalap  may  be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 


CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 


CATAPLASMS  poflefs  few-  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a poultice,  which  may  he 
fo  made,  as,  in  mod  cafes,  to  fupply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  ei- 
ther to  adl  as  difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration ; and  as  they  may  be  of  lervice 
in  feme  cafes,  we  fhall  give  a fpecimen  of  each  kind. 

Difcutient  Cataplafm. 

' 5 Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces ; frefh  hemlock  leaves  bruifed,  two  ouiices ; vine- 

gar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and 
then  add  two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces ; fat  figs  and  raw  onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one 
ounce;  yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  two  ounces;  gum  galbanum,  haif  an  ounce; 
linfeed  meal,  as  much  as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the  figs  in  a luffieient 
quantity  of  water  ; then  bruife  and  add  to  them  the  other  ingredients,  i o as  to  form 
the  whole  into  a foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  muff  be  previoufly  diflblved  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
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Where  it  is  neceffary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cataplafm  may  be  ufed  by  thole 
m ho  choofe  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expenfe  of  making  it.  I have  found  no  application 
more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufiicient 
(Quantity  of  either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  fofteaed  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 

Sinaflijms „ 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  andfpiritsto  a weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy 
and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of  fervice  in  deep  fe3ted  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When 
the  gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  flomach,  they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring  the  dis- 
order to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewise  applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  date 
of  fevers.  They  fhould  not  befuffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed  blis- 
ters, but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo  when  preffed  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead  of  milk,  and  rendered 
warm  and  ilimulatlng  by  the  addition  of  muflard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread  and  muftard-feed  in  pow- 
der, of  each  equal  quantifies;  ftrong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fiifficknt,  and  mixing 
them  fo  as  to  make  a poultice. 

When  finapifm s of  a more  flimulating  nature  are  wanted,  a little  braifed  garlic 
may  be  added  to  the  above. 


CLYSTERS. 

THIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Clyfters  ferve,  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey 
very  adtive  medicines  into  the  fyflem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  adminiftered 
in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  flomach,  and  alfo  in  larger  doles  than  at  any- 
time it  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be,  with  good 
gffedl,  adminiftered  in  form  of  clyiler  to  perfons  who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

A fimple  clyfler  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many  cafes  where  it  may  do 
much  good.  A clyiler  even  of  warm  water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts, 
may  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lower  intef- 
tines,  &c. 

Some  fubflances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown  into  the  bowels  in  this 
way,  which  cannot  by  any  other  means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  effected  by 
means  of  a pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for  that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  cly iters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment  rnay  alio  he  conveyed  in 
this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  iw  allow,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported 
by  clyfler s. 

Emollient  Clyjler . 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new7  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  the 
Anodyne  Clyjhr , 

Laxative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces;  fweet  oil  and  frefh  butter,  and  brown 
fugar,  of  each  tveo  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber?s  fait,  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  common  fait  be  added  to 
this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfler. 

Carminative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ; anife- feeds,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  in  a pint 
and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  adminiftered  inftead  of  the 
Foetid  Clyfler , the  fine  Hof  which  is.  To  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyjler. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
Florence  oil. 
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This  cjyfier  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms  lodged  in  the  lower  parts 
cf  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given  to  children  the  quantity  mufc  he  proportion- 
ably  leilened. 

Starch  Clyfler. 

Take  jelly  of  fiarch,  four  ounces;  linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly 
o,ver  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 

In  the  dylentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfler  may  be  adminiftered  after  every  loofe 
ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines  and  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours. 
Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added;  in  which  cafe,  it  will 
generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Jjjlringent  Clyfler . 

Turpentine  Clyfler. 

Take  of  common  decodtion,  ten  ounces;  Venice  turpentine,  diffolved  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce;  Florence  oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfler  is  proper  in  obflrudlions  of  the  urinary  p adages,  and  in  cho- 
licky  complaints,  proceeding  from  gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyfler. 

This  clyfler  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar  with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfler,  with  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or  putrid  disorders,  efpeciaiiy  the  latter. 

***  We  think  it  unneceffary  to  give  more  examples  of  this  ciafs  of  medicines,.  3s 
ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular  intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or 
other  of  the  above  forms, 

COLLYRI A or  EYE-WATERS. 

I ^ YE- WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number,  almofl  every  perfon  pre- 
Li  tending  to  be  poffeffed  of  forne  fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I 
have  examined  many  oi  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the  bafis  of 
moil  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead.  Their  effects  evidently  ere,  to 
brace  and  refiore  the  tone  of  the  parts;  hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in 
flight  inflammations,  and  in  that  relaxed  flate  of  the  parts  which  is  induced  by  ob- 
it in  ate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but  as  it  feidom  incorporates 
properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of  little  ule.  Boles,  and  other  earthy  fubftances, 
as  they  do  not  diffolve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  thispurpofe. 

Coilyrium  of  Alum,  j 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm  ; agitate  it  well  together  with  the  white  of  one  egg. 
This  is  the  Coilyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  to  allay 
beat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of  humours.  It  muil  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to 
the  eyes;  but  ihould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at  a time. 

Vitriolic  Coilyrium. 

Take  cf  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm ; rpfe-water,  fix  ounces.  Diffolve  the  vi- 
triol in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

This,  though  Ample,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  meft  of  the  celebrated  eollyria. 
It  is  an  uie fa!  application  in  weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  {lighter 
inflammations  will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thole  of  a more  obflinate  nature,  the 
afliftance  of  bleeding  and  buffering  will  often  be  neceflary. 

When  a fitrong  aftYingent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or  triple  quantity  of  the  vi- 
triol may  be  ufed.  I have  icon  a foiution  of  four  times  the  flrength  of  the  above  ufed 
with  manifeft  advantage. 

Coilyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fug ar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  cf  each  four  grains.  Diffolve  them 
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Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occasionally  added  to  this  collyrium, 
Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubflitute  inftead  of  this  the  collyrium  of  lead  recommended 
by  Goulard;  which  is  made  fey  putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extraff  of  Lead  to 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy.  , 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  addition,  will  in  many 
cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium.  An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five 
er  fix  ounces  of  the  former ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and  morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  full  to  be  found  in  fome 
of  the  moil  reformed  difpenfatcries.  As  moil  of  their  intentions,  bowevtr, 
may  be  more  certainly,  and  as  effedlually  anfwered  by  a few  glaffes  cf  wine  or  grains 
of  opium,  we  fhall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines  very  flightly. 

'Japonic  Confection. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; tormentil  root,  nutmeg,  olibanum,  of  each 
two  ounces ; opium  difiolved  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Lifoon  wine,  a drachm  and  a 
half;  fimple  fyrup  and  coaferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  an  electuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dofe  cf  this  eledluary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES 

POSSESS  very  few  medicinal  properties,  and  may  rather  be  claffed  among 
fweatmeats  than  medicines.— -They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reduc- 
ing  into  bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the  preparations  of 
iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Ccnferves  are  compofitions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  fugar,  beaten  together  into  an 
uniform  niafs.  In  making  thefe  preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muff  be  freed 
from  their  ftalks,  the  dowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of  orange-peel 
taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a 
wooden  peftle,  into  a fmooth  nsafs;  after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is 
commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till  they  are  uniformly  mix- 
ed ; but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally  reduce  the  vegetables  to 
a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and  afterwards  beat  them  up  with  fugar. 

Conferee  of  Red  Rofes . 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels;  heat  them  well  in  a mor- 
tar, and,  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  of  doubie-refmed  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a 
conferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferees  of  orange-peel,  rofemary-flowers, 
fea- wormwood,  of  the  leaves  of  wood-forrel.  Idfc. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  mofl  agreeable  and  ufefu!  preparations  belong- 
ing to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or  two  of  it,  diffolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be 
given  as  a gentle  refrringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  and  likewife  in  phthiiica! 
coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  confiderable  effedls,  however,  it  muff 
be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes . 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  does  gently  in  water,  being  careful  to  take  them 
out  before  they  burft;  afterwards  expreffing  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this  makes  an  excellent  gargle, 
and  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion. 

Prefervcs  are  made  b}r  fteeping  or  boiling  frefh  vegetables  firil  in  water,  and  after- 
wards in  i'yrup,  ora  folutiou  of  fugar.  The  fubjedt  is  either  preferved  moill  in  the 
fyrup,  or  taken  out  and  cried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  laft  is  the 
raoft  ufual  method. 
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Candid  Orange  Peel. 

> 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its  bittemefs ; then  boil  it 
in  a folution  of  doubie-refined  fugar  in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent  „ 
Candid  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

it  is  neediels  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they  belong  rather  to  the  art  of 
the  confectioner  than  that  of  the  apothecary. 


DECOCTIONS. 


WATER  readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of  vegetables;  and  though 
its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to  thefe,  yet  the  reflnous  and  oily  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up  along  with  them. 
Hence  watery  decoctions  and  infufions  of  vegetables,  conllitute  a large,  and  not  un- 
ufeful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Although  molt  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water, 
as  well  by  infuflon  as  decoction,  yet  the  latter  is  often  neceffary,  as  it  faves  time,  and 
does  in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes  days,  to  effect. 
The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate  ufe. 

DecoElion  of  Althea. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  matfli -mallows,  moderately  dried,  three  ounces;  raifrns  of 
the  fun,  one  ounce  ; water  three  pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  confumed ; afterwards  train 
the  decoction  and  let  it  ftand  for  fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly 
dried,  they  muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  of  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fharp  deductions  upon  the  lungs,  this  decoction  may  be  ufed  for 
ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  Deco  Elion, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce;  elder  flowers,  and  fweet  fennel  feeds,  of 
each  half  an  ounce ; water,  two  quarts.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  flrain  the 
decoction. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the  ingredients  for  fome 
hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyfters,  to  which  other  ingredients 
may  be  occafionally  added.  It  will  Iikewife  fsrve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit 
of  wine  or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

DecoElion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips  of  logwood,  in  four  pints  of  water,  till 
one  half  the  liquor  is  wafled.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon- water  may 
be  added  to  this  decoction. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are  improper,  a teacupful  of 
this  decoction  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

DecoElion  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
water  to  one  pint ; then  flrain  the  decoction.  If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  ©f 
vitriol  be  added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Compound  DecoElion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginia  fnake-root,  grofsly  powdered,  each  three 
drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water  to  one  half.  To  the  trained  liquor  add  aa 
ounce  and  an  half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  towards  the  decline  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low,  the  voice*  weak,  and  the  head  affected  with 
a flupor  but  with  little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 
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Decod  ion  of  Sarfaparilla, 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  fiiced  and  bruiled,  two  ounces;  (havings of  guai- 
acurn  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over  a flow  lire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one ; 
adding  towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  iaffairas  wood,  and  three  drachms  of  liquo- 
rice. Strain  the  decodlion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afliftant  to  a courfe  of  mecurial  alteratives, 
or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been  ufed  for  feme  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  flomach, 
and  reftores  flefli  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  difeafe  It  may  alfo 
be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  diforders  proceeding  from  ioulnefs  of  the 
blood  and  juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  Deco  Aliens  of 
Woods. 

This  decodlion  maybe  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to  two  quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  decodlion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed  by  Kennedy , in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Lifoon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces;  liquorice  and  meZerion  root,  of  each  hair  an 
ounce;  crude  antimony,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half-  Infui'e  thefe  ingredients  id 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  till  one  half  of  the 
Water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  (train  the  decoction. 

This  decodlion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding, 

Decodion  of  Seneka , 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce;  water,  a pint  and  a half.  Boil, 
one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

This  decodlion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy,  rheumatifm,  and  fome  ob- 
ftinate  diforders  of  the  ikin.  The  dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  of 
ofiner,  if  the  flomach  will  bear  it. 

White  Decod  ion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce f 
water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart,  and  ftrain  the  decodlion. 

This  is  a proper  drink  i®  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or  inclining  to  a loofenefs, 
and  where  acidities  abound  in  the  flomach,  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for 
children  when  affiidted  with  fournefs  of  the  flomach,  and  for  perfons  who  are  fubjedt 
to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with  fugar,  as  ic  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three 
ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of  water,  will  occafionaiIy■ 
fupply  the  place  of  this  decodlion,  and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

THIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  to  operate  im» 
mediately,  and  which  do  not  need  to  be  frequently  repeated  ; as  purges,  vomits, 
and  a few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a medicine  requires  to 
be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to  make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once. 
Which  faves  both  time  and  expenfe. 

dinodyne  Draught . 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ; Ample  cinnamon-water,  anouncef 
common  fyrup,  two  drachms.  Mix  them. 

In  exceflive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necefiary,  and  in  great  reftleffnefs,  this 
eompofing  draught  may  be  taken  and  repeated  occalionally. 

Diuretic  Draught . 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples ; fyrup  of  poppies,  two  drachms;  Ample 
ainnamon-water,  and  common  water,  of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftrudtion  or  deficiency  of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  rrrahna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel  fait,  from  three  to  four 
drachms.  DiiTolve  in  three  ounces  of  boiling  water;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper* 
water,  half  an  ounce, 
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As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the 
purging;  lalt s,  diffolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  infread  of  the  above, 
'i  hofe  who  cannot  take  falts  may  ufe  the  following  draught : 

I ake  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; common  water,  an  ounce  ; aromatic  tindlure,, 
fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other 
ingredients. 

Sweating  Draught . 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hartfhorn,  five  grains;  fimple 
cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a 
draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of  fervice.  To  promote 
its  effects,  however,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,-  or  of 
fonac  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts . 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; water,  an  ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  a 
drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit,  may  add  to  the  above  half  a grain,  or  a 
grainof  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha 
wine;  or  half  an  ounce  el  the  wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquiils. 

ELECTUARIES. 

ITLECTUARIES  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter  powders,  mixed  with 
fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage  into  Inch  a confidence  that  the  powders 
may  neither  feparate  by  keeping,  not'  the  mafs  prove  too  ft  iff  for  fwallowing.  They 
receive  chiefly  the  milder  alteratives  medicine,  and  iuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate. 

Aftringent  electuaries,  and  facli  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in  them,  fhould  be  prepa- 
red only  in  final!  quantifies ; asaftringent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept 
in  this  form,  and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceffary  to  boil  unripe  fruits,  and  ripe  ones 
if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quantity  of  water  till  they  become  foft.  1 he  pulp  is 
then  to  be  preffed  out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards 
boiled  to  a due  confidence,  in  an  earthen  veffel,  over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burning  by  continually  ilirring  it.  1 he  pulps  of  fruits  that 
are  both  ripe  andfrefh  may  be  preffed  out  without  any  previous  boiling. 

Lenitive  Electuary, 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander  feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four 
ounces;  pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and 
powders  together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  reduce  the  whole 
into  an  eleeftuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  ele&uary,  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  generally  proves 
an  agreeable  laxative.  It  iikewife  ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more 
active  medicines  as  jalaps,  fcam-mo.y,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  de&uary  of  CaJJla. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  japonic  confe&ion,  two  ounces;  EocatdlPs  balfam,  one  ounce; 
rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an 
eledfutpy. 

It  d often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and  aftringents,  without  inter- 
poling  purgatives.  The  purgative  is  here  joined  with  theie  ingredients,  which  ren- 
ders tills  a very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefied  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  the  fymp- 
toms  and  conftitution  may  requi  a. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepfy . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  pov  ier,  an  ounce  ; c powdered  tin,  and  wild  vale- 
iran  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  cle&uary. 


Br.  Mead  diredts  a drachm  of  an  eledtuary  fimilar  to  this  to  be  taken  evening  and 
4»orning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the  fpace  of  three  months  It  will  be  proper,  how- 
ever, to  difcontinue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I have  added 
the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epileply  often  proceeds  from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  eledtuary,  three  ounces;  jalap  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms;  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  Ample  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tendon  of  the  urinary  paffages,  which  accompany  a 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling  laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  hulk  of  a nutmeg,  two  or  three  times  a-day ; 
more  or  Ids,  as  may  be  necefiary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  electuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  limple  fyrup  will  occafionaily  fupply  the 
place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  eledluary  may  be  ufed; 

Take  of  lenitive  eledluary,  two  ounces;  halfam  of  capivi,  one  ounce;  gum 
guaiacum  and  rhuburb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms;  Ample  fyrup,  enough  to 
make  an  eledluary.  The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces;  cafcarilla,  half  an  ounce;  fy- 
-?up  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

In  the  cure,  of  .obftmate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is  a Aided  by  the  cafcarilla.  In 
hedlic  habits,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three 
drachms  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  (lead. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles . 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce;  treacle,  a 
fuflicient  quantity  to  form  an  eledluary, 

A tea-fpoonful  of  tins  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Electuary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muflard-fecd,  and  conferve  of  refes,  each  an  ounce;  fyrup  of 
ginger,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

ElcBnary  for  the  Rheumatifm . 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces;  cinnabar  of  antimony,  levigated,  an  ounce 
and  a halt;  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; -fyrup  of  ginger,  a fuflicient 
■quantity  to  make  an  eledtuai-y. 

In  ob  Ain  ate  rheumatifm  s,  which  are  not  accompanied  with  a fever,  a tea-fpoonful 
-of  this  electuary  may  be  taken  twice  a- day  with  conflderable  advantage, 

E M U L S I O N S. 

I^MULSIONS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper  vehicles  for  certain 
_j  fubftanccs,  which  could  not  otherwife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form. 
Thus  camphor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an  emulfion. 
Pure  oils,  balfams,  refills,  and  other  fimilar  fubflances,  are  like  wife  rendered  mif- 
cible  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion . 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ; bitter  almonds,  a drachm ; water  two  pints. 
Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble  mortar  ; adding  the  water 
by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make  an  emuiken  ; afterwards  1st  it  be  {trained.  * 
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Arabic  Emulfion . 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to  the  almonds,  while 
heating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  necelfary,  thefe  emulfions  may  be  ufed  as  ordinary 
drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion* 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm;  fweet  almonds,  half  a dozen;  white  fugar, 
half  an  ounce ; mint  water,  eight  ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well 
together  in  a {lone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water  ; then  {train  the  liquor, 
and  diffolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  levers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of  camphor,  a table-fpoonful 
of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Gurn  Ammoniac . 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  water,  eight  ounces.  Grind  the  gum 
with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by  little  and  little,  till  it  is  diffplved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. In  obftinate  coughs,  two  ounces  of  the  fyi up  of  poppies  may  be  added  to 
it.  The  dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a»day. 

Oily  Emulfion . 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  Ipir’t,  two  drachms;  Florence 
©il,  an  ounce  ; fhake  them  well  together,  and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of  ftrvice;  hut  if  the  cough 
proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed  better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the 
Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table-fpoonful  of 
?t  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS, 

XpXTRACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjecl  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
JLi  ftrained  decoCtion  to  a due  confidence  , By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  addivp 
parts  of  plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indiffoluble  earthy  matter,  which  makes 
the  larger  (hare  of  their  bulk.  Wate*,  however,  is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in 
the  preparation  of  extracts;  fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other  times 
rectified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as  the  bark,  gentian,  jalaps, 
See.;  but  as  they  require  a troublefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  the  private  practitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them  from  a profef- 
fed  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf.  Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are 
inferted  in  our  lift  of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  pradice. 


FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS  are  generally  intended  either  to  cafe  pain,  by  taking  off  ten- 
fion  and  fpafm  , or  to  brace  and  red  ore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thole  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  anfwered  by 
warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain  fubftances,  however,  arc  ufually  added 
to  water,  with  a view  to  heighten  its  cffeCts,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringents,  &c. 
We  fhali  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  mod  ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  peo- 
ple may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  choofe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation . 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; water? 
three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is  evaporated,  and  drain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expreifes,  is  ufed  for  relieving  acute  pain. 
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Aromatic  Fomentation . 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; red  wine,  a pint.  Boil  them  for  a little, 
and  then  drain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  external  complaints,  hut  al- 
io for  relieving  the  internal  parts.  Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfente- 
ries  and  diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  Teaching's  to  vo- 
mit, are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdomen  and  region  of  the  Aomach 
with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation * 

Take  tops  @f  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of  each  two  ounces;  wa- 
ter, two  quarts.  After  a flight  boiling,  pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation,  in  fuch  quantity  as  the 
particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe  fhall  require;  but  thefe  are  not  always  neceiTar^ 

Emollient  Fomentation . 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decodtion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation „ 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce;  granate  peel,  half  an  ounce;  alum,  two  drachms; 
Imith’s  forge  water,  three  pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  con- 
fumpticn  of  one-third;  then  drain  the  decodlion,  and  diffoive  it  in  alum. 

This  adringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomentation  to  weak  parts;  it 
may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOWEVER  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear,  they  are  by  no  means 
without  their  ufe.  They  feldom  indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate 
very  difagreeable  fymptonio;  as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth  foulnefs  of  the  tongue 
and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers  and  lore  throats.  In  the  latter, 
a gargle  will  fometimes  remove  the  diforder;  and  in  the  former,  few  things  are  more 
reirefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  walked  with 
feme  loft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily  prepared.  A little  barley- 
water  and  honey  may  be  had  any  where;  and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar 
as  will  give  them  an  agreeable  lharpnds,  they  will  make  a very  ufeful  gargle  for 
feftning  and  cleanling  the  mouth. 

Oargles  have  the  heft  eKe<5l  when  injedted  with  a fyring. 

Attenuating  Gargle „ 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces;  honey  one  ounce;  nitre,  a drachm  and  a half.  Mix 
them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  in  fevsrs, 
for  cleanling  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

Common  Gargle . 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces;  fyrup  of  clove  July-flowers,  half  an  ounce;  fpirit 
,of  vitriol,  a fufricient  quantity  to  give  it  an  agreeable  lharpneis.  Mix  them. 

This  garg'e,  ’©elides  cleanling  ths  tongue  and  fauces,  adls  as  a gentle  repellant9 
and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight  quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle . 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint;  tindlure  of  myrrh,  an  ounce;  honey,  tw# 
punces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed?  or  the  excretion  of  tough  vifeid  fahva 
promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of  fervice. 
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Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three  figs;  boil  them  is  a quart 
water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be  confumed;  then  {train  out  the  iiquor. 

If  an  ounce  oi  honey,  and  an  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal-ammoniac,  be  added  to 
the  above  it  will  then  be  an  exceeding  good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and  fauces  are  rough  and  par- 
ched, to  fuxien  thefe  parts,  and  promote  the  difcharge  of  faiiva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  imfiammatory 
quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces,  little  benefit  aril'es  from  the  common  gargles 
that  fuch  as  are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contracting  the 
emundlories  oi  the  faiiva  and  mucus,  and  thickening  thofe  humours;  that  a decoction 
•of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a contrary  effect,  efpecialjy  if  fome  fal  ammoniac  be  ad- 
ded ; by  which  the  ifiiiva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands  brought  to  fecrete  more 
freely;  a circumiiance  always  conducive  to  the  cure, 

INFUSION  S. 


VEGETABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water  by  infufion  as  by  de« 
codtion  ; and  though  they  may  require  a longer  rime  to  give  out  their  virtues 
in  this  way,  yet  it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other;  fince  boiling  is  found  to 
diffipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  hitter  and  aromatic  fubftances,  without  more  fully 
extracting  their  medicinal  principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even  from  thofe  vegetables 
which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor 
upon  frefh  quantities  of  the  fubject,  the  water  loading  itfeli  more  and  more  with  the 
adtive  parts;  and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions  are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in 
medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a final!  compafs,  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adlive 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  bo- 
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Take  tops  of  the  leffer  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel,  carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of 
.each  two  drachms.  Cut  them  in  fru-ali  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water. 

.For  inbigeflion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  appetite,  a tea-cupful  of  this 
infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 


Infidion  of  the  Bar/:. 

To  an  ouuce  of  the  hark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  table-fpoonfuls  of  brandy, 
and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  hell  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak  fiomachs.  In  diforders 
where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  nriiy 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a -day. 

Inf  if  on  of  Car  duns. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedidlus,  or  bleffed  thiftle,  in  a 
pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  without  heat;  then  finer  the  liquor  through 
.paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  he  given,  with  great  benefit,  in  weaknefs  or  the  ftomach 
where  the  common  bitters  do  not  agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleaiure  with  cin- 
namon, or  other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  IL infeed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuL  ; liquorice  root,  fliced.  half  an  ounce.;  boiling 
water,  three  pints.  Let  them  iland  to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then 
fit  rain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves. of  colt's-foot  be  added  to  thefe  ingredients,  it  will  then  be 
the  pc  literal  infvfion . • Both  thefe  are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  maybe  ta- 
ken with  advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water;  and  in  cough* 
,i..nd  other  complaints  of  the  hr 
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Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  a quart;  vitriolic  acid;, 
commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a drachm;  loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  "the  rofes  in  the  water  four  hours,  in  an  unglazect  earthen  veffel;  after- 
wards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having  drained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes , vomiting  of  blood,  and  other  haemorrhages,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aflringent  infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 
It  likewife  makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no  efFedl,  an  equally  valuable 
medicine  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion, 

Infufion  of  'Tamarinds  and  Senna , 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; fenna,  and  crystals  of  tartar,  each  two  drachm®. 
Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed  four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water ; after - 
wards  let  the  liquor  be  drained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tin  dure  added 
to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eaflly  purged  may  leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  crys- 
tals of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may  be  given  every  half  hour 
till  it  operates 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  decoBion  cf  tamarinds  and fenna. 

Spanjfh  Infufion . 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce ; fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms, 
Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling  water  lor  a night.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  arx  ounce 
and  an  half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftrudiens  of  the  bread,  a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion 
may  be  taken  with  advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  muftard  feed  bruifed,  each  four  ounces;  outer 
rind  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a 
clofe  veffel,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  dimulafing  medicine  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  excites  the  adion  of  the  fclids,  proves  diuretic, 
and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  peripiration . 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  mar  fa-trefoil  be  ufed  iqflead  of  the 
muftard,  it  will  make  the  aniiforbutic  inf  fen, 

J U L E P S. 


THE  bads  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome  Ample  diddled  water, 
with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its  quantity  of  diddled  ipirituous  water,  and  as 
much  fugar  or  fyrup  as  is  diffident  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is  fharpened 
with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated  with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the 
intention. 

Camphorated  Julep, 


Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; gum  arable,  half  an  ounce;  double  refined  fugar, 
an  ounce ; vinegar  a pint.  Grind  the  camphor  with  a few  drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  till  it  grows  foft;  then  add  the  gum,  previouily  reduced  to  a mucilage  with 
equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and  rub  them  together  till  they  are  perfectly  united.  To 
this  mixture  add,  by  little  and  little,  the  vinegar  with  the  fugar  diffolved  in  it,  hill 


continuing  the  trituration. 

In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  proper,  this  julep  may  be  ta- 
ken in  the  dole  of  a fpoof ul  or  two  as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 


Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  Ample  cinnamon- water,  four  ounces ; Jamaica  pepper-water,  two  ounce?; 
volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms;  fyrup 
of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  defy  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day,  in  diforder® 
accompanied  with  great  weaknefi  and  deprdhon  pffpirits. 
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Expectorating  Julep* 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces;  fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftrublions  of  the  breaft,  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  this  julep 
may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  0 


Mujk  Julep* 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an  ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  if, 
gradually,  of  fimpie  cinnamon  and  pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces;  of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  hate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccupping,  convulfions.  and  other  fpafmodic  af- 
fections, two  tablc-fpoonfulscf  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 


Saline  Julep • 

Diflolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  ®f  frefh  lemon-juice,  {trained 
when  the  effervefcence  is  over,  add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two 
ounces;  of  fimpie  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting,  promotes  perfpiration, 
and  may  be  offome  fervice  in  fevers,  efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 


Vomitting  Julep . 

Diflolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  add  to  it  half 
an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove  Ju!y-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  inflammation,  this  julep  may 
be  given  in  the  dofc  of  one  table-fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates. 
Antimonial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  but  like- 
wife  to  promote  the  different  execrations.  Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have 
nearly  the  fame  effects  as  Dr.  'James’s  Powder. 


MIXTURES. 


\ MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpedt,  that  it  receives  into  its  com- 
il  pofit'ion  not  only  falts,  extracts,  and  other  fubftances  diffohibie  in  water,  but 
alfo  earths,  powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A mixture  is  fel- 
(iom  an  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a 
mixture,  who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eledluary : beftdes,  there  are  me« 
dicines  which  a 61  better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

Ajlringent  Mixture • 

Take  fimpie  cinnamon-water  and  common  water,  of  each  three  ounces;  fpirltu- 
ous  cinnamon-water,  one  ounce  and  a half;  Japonic  confection,  half  an  ounce.  Mix 
them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  branding,  after  the  neceffary  evacuations,  a 
fpoonfuior  two  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fe- 
cund or  third  day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture* 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,  fix  drachms;  fvveet  fpirit  of 
nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftruCticns  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Abforlent  Mixture . 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  beft 
Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them  three  ounces  of  common  water;  fimpie  cinnamon- 
water,  and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  mo  ft  clifeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities,  this  mixture  may  ei- 
ther be  given  wirh  a-view  to  corredb  thefe,  or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful 
may  be  taken  for  a dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young  child 
half  a fpaonful  will  be  fuffxcient. 
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When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may  either  be  increafed,  or  the 
quantity  of  rh  iarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moll  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  children  with  which  I am 
acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture . 

Diffiolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of  boiling  water ; and,  when 
cold,  drop  into  it,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes  ; then  add,  of  pepper- 
mint-water, two  ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  occafionally  fupply  the  place 
of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture . 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of  fquills,  one  ounce  ; fyrup 
of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expedloration,  and  the  fecretion  of  urine,  proves  fer- 
viceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical  habits,  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  AND  CERATES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed 
on  different  preparations  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the 
cure  of  wounds,  fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  molt  proper  application  to 
a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do  not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet 
they  ferye  to  defend  them  from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may 
be  necefiary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and  fuch-jike.  For  thefe 
pur  poles,  however,  it  will  be  fuificient  to  infert  only  a few  of  the  moil  fimple  forms, 
as  ingredients  of  a more  adtive  nature  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  Bafilicum  Ointment . 

Take  ef  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each  a quarter  of  a pound; 
melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  add,  of  hogs’-lard  prepared,  one  pound. 
Strain  the  ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax,  and  calamine  ftone,  levigated,  of 
each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine  flone,  reduced  into- a fine  powder,  be  rubbed 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil  and  wax,  pre- 
vioufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Turner's  Cerate } is  an 
exceeding  good  application  in  burns  and  excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment* 

Take  of  palrn  of,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half;  yellow  wax,  half  a 
pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a 
gentle  fire  ; then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althaea  Ointment . It  may  be  ufed  for  anointing  inflamed 

parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointments. 

Take,  of  hogs’-lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; white  wax,  two  drachms  ; t titty  pre« 
pared,  one  ounce  ; melt  the  wax  with  the  lard,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkl# 
in  the  tutty,  continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  omtrnent  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better  conftftence,  if  two  or  three 
drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it, 
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Another . 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  flone  levigated,  each  fix  drachms ; verdegreafe 
well  prepared,  two  drachms;  hogs’-Iard,  and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two 
ounces.  Rub  the  camphor  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards  mix  is  the  lard  and 
fuei,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efleem  for  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  It  ought,  however 
to  be  uieci  with  caution,  when  the  eyes  are  much  inflamed,  or  very  tender. 

IJfue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  fix  ounces  of  yellow  baflli- 
cum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  bliflers,  in  order  to  keep  them  open, 
during  pie  a fur  e. 

Ointment  of  head. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces,  fugar  of  lead  three  drachms. 
Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the 
oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previoufly  melted  together,  con- 
tinually flirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed  in  all  cafes  where  the 
intention  is  to  dry  and  fidn  over  the  part,  as  in  Raiding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces  ; hogs’-lard,  three  ounces  ; mutton  fuet,  one  ounce. 
Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce  of  the  hogs’-lard,  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  glo- 
bules be  perfectly  extinguiihed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard  and  fuet,  pre- 
vioufly melted  together. 

J o , 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mercury  into  the  body  by 
being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs’-lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; flowers  of  fulphur,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; effence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  parts  aftedled,  will  generally  cure  the  itch.  It  is 
both  the  fafefc  and  befl  application  for  thatpurpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way, 
has  no  difagreeable  fmell. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; white  wax  and  fpermaceti,  of  each  three  ounces®* 
Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  them  conflantly  and  brifkly  flirring  toge- 
ther, till  quite  cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be 
added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  IV hit c camphorated.  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfeed  oil,  and  lime-water  ; 
Ihake  them  well  together  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  recent  Raids  or  burns.  1 C 
may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth,  or  the  parts  afledted  may  be  anointed  with  it 
twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

% 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  'white  ointment,  two-thirds  of  the  wax 
being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation,  where,  on  account  of  the 
largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  ointments  with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 
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Liniment  for  the  Piles . 

Take  of  emollient  ointmen;  , two  ounces ; liquid  laudanum,  half  an  ounce.  Mix 
thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment . 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  harfhorn,  half  an  ounce.'  Shake  them 
together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil,  will  be  more  efficacious, 
where  the  patient’s  1km  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel 
moiftened  with  this  liniment,  and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four 
or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it  feldom  fails,  af- 
ter bleeding,  either  to  leffen  or  carry  off  the  complaint.  1 he  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation  I have  often  experienced. 

Camphorated  Oil . 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence  oil,  in  a mortar,  till 
the  camphor  be  entirely  diiToived. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  in 
feme  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme  pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts, 

PILLS. 

Ti /J”EDICINES  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  difagreeable  tafte,  or 
XVI  fmell,  makes  it  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are 
mod:  comrnodioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that  is  in- 
tended to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  on  the  ftomach  before  they  are  diffolved,fo  as  to  praduceany  ef- 
fect. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofifcion  of  pills  are  generally  fo  con- 
trived that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may  contain  about  five  grains  of  the  com- 
pound, in  mentioning  the  dofe,  we  fhail  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  ta- 
ken ; as  one,  two,  three,  See. 

Compojing  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  ; Caflile  foap,  half  a drachm.  Beat  them  to. 
gether,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  one,  two,  ox  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  as  occafion  requires, 

m 

Fat  id  Pill. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  neceffary  to  form 
it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  Gze,  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  likewife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afflicted  with 
the  afthma. 

> When  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quantity  of  rhubarb, 
aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  and  adding  to  it  about  a fifth  part 
of  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leave?,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary 
fize. 

I he  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to  feveral  drachms  in  the 
day.  The  bed  method,  however,  ©f  ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two, 
and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  without 
any  remarkable  degree  of  fiupor  or  giddinefs, 
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Mercurial  PUL 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  together 
in  a mortar  till  th<  globules  of  mercury  are  perfedtly  extinguifhed  ; then  add,  of 
Cathie  foap,  two  drachms,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confidence  for  pills. 

When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of  quickfilver  may  be 
doubled 

'I  he  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  intention  with  which  they 
are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a faiivation 
four  or  five  will  he  neceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made  into  a mafs,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make  a Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

Mercurial  fublimate  PUL 

Difiblve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  two  drachms  of 
the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a palle,  in  a glafs 
mortar,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  mud  be  form- 
ed into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  mod  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the  fublimate,  has 
been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing  the  venereal  difeale,  but  alfo  in  killing 
and  expelling  worms,  after  other  powerful  medicines  have  failed. 

Fo»-  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  as  an  ah 
terant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer  s PUL 

Take  of  calomel,  or  lweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony,  each 
three  drachms;  extradt  of  liquorice,  two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury 
Avell  together;  afterwards  add  the  extract,  and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative  in  obdinate  cutaneous 
uiforders;  and  has  completed  a cure  after  a faiivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes 
it  has  likewife  produced  excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary  fize 
may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drink- 
ing after  each  dofe  a draught  of  decoction  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 

Purging  Pills . 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  Cadile  foap,  each  two  drachms ; of  fimple  fyrup, 
p.  fufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient  puige.  For  keeping 
the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned 
both  deobdruent  and  domachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills  may  be  ufed: 

Take  extradt  of  jalap,  and  vkrioiated  tartar,  of  each  two  drachms  ; fyrup  of 
ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a proper  confidence  for  pills. 

Tllefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Cadile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  each  one  drachm. 
Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  expreffes,  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  jaundice,  which, 
with  the  affidance  of  proper  diet,  they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may 
be  taken  twice  a-day,  more  or  iefs,  as  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It 
fvill  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to  interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of 
ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic, 

Stomachic  PUL 

Take  extradt  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhubarb  and  vitrio’ated  tar- 
tar, of  each  one  drachm ; oil  of  mint,  thirty  drops;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient 
quantity. 
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Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for  invigorating  the 
domach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half;  gum  ammoniac,  and  car- 
damom feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three  drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

In  dropfical  and  afthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a day,  or  oftner,  if  the  {torn ach  will  bear  them. 

Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extradl  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  heel,  each  a drachm.  Make  into  pills. 
In  diforders  ariling  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation  of  the  folids,  as  the 
chlorolis,  or  green  licknefs,  two  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

P L A I S T E R S. 

PLAISTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  according  to  the  purpofes 
_ for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or 
ftomach  ought  to  be  foft  and  yielding;  while  thofe  defigned  ior  the  limbs  fhould 
be  firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaiflers  might  be  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of 
different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent  vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for 
the  compofition  of  the  plaifler ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the 
oils  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a plaifler  of  a proper 
confidence,  which  makes  the  bafis  of  feveral  other  plaiflers.  In  boiling  thefe 
compositions,  a quantity  of  hot  water  mud  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
the  plaifter  from  burning  or  gro  wing  black.  This,  however,  fhould  be  done  with 
care,  led  it  caufe  the  matter  to  explode. 

Common  Plaifler. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints  ; litharge  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge  and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  conti- 
nually birring  them,  and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  veffel ; 
after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plaider  may  be  taken  out 
and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of  a proper  confidence  : when  that  is  the 
cafe,  the  whole  may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preffed  out  of  it  with 
the  hands. 

This  plaifter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  excoriations  of  the  fkin. 
It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is 
peceiTirv  in  fuchca.es.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a bafts  for  other 
plaiflers. 


Take  of  common  plaifter,  half  a pound;  of  Burgundy  pitch,  a quarter  of  a 
pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plaifler  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other  drefftngs. 

Anodyne  Plaifler. 

Melt  an  ounce  of adhefive  plaifter, and,  when  it  is  cooling,  mix  with  it  a drachm 
of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  camphor,  previously  rubbed  up 
with  a little  oil. 

This  plaifter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially  of  the  nervous 
kind. 

Bliflering  Plaifler. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  two  ounces  ; Spanifti  flies 
in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; powdered  muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and 
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while  it  is  warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate  it  by  too 
much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fufficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle 
in  the  powders,  continually  birring  themafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plaifter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  feldom  meets  with  it  of 
a proper  confidence.  When  compounded  with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances, 
its  effedfs  are  blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run;  while  pitch  and  refin  render  it  too 
hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plaifter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be  fupplied,  by  mix- 
ing, with  any  foft  ointment,  a fufficient  quantity  of  powdered  flies  ; or,  by  form- 
ing them  into  a pafte,  with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plaifter. 

Take  of  the  common  plaifter,  four  pounds;  gum  ammoniac  and  galbanum, 
ftrained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, fix  ounces. 

This  plaifter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  difeufling  indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plaifter. 

Take  of  common  plaifter,  one  pound ; of  gum  ammoniac,  ftrained,  half  a pound, 
melt  them  together,  and,  when  cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quck-fdver,  previ- 
oufly  extinguifhed  by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

This  plaifter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  ariflng  from  a venereal  caufe. 
Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other  violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fome- 
iimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plaifter » 

Take  of  gum  plaifter,  half  a pound ; camphorated  oil,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can  be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plaifter, 
and  mix  with  it  the  oil ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine 
powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plaifter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather,  and  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervicc,  in  flatulencies  ariflng  from  hvfieric  and 
hypochondriac  affections.  A little  of  the  exprefied  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops  of 
the  effential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyfteric  Plaifter. 

Warm  Plaifter , 

Take  of  gum  plaifter, one  ounce;  bliftering  plaifter,  two  drachms.  Melt  them 

together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plaifter  is  ufeful  in  the  feiatiea,  and  other  fixed  pains  of  the  rheumatic 
kind  ; it  cue! it,  however,  to  be  worn  for  forne  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  lead: 
once  a-week.  If  this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  it 
muft  be  made  with  afmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering  plaifter. 

Wax  Plaifter . 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  refin,  half  a pound  ; mutton  fuet,  three 
quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

^ This  is  generally  ufed  inftcad  of  the  Mel  hot  Plaifter.  It  is  a proper  application 
after  bliflers,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a gentle  digeftive  is  neceffary. 

POWDERS. 


HP  HIS  is  one  of  the  mo  ft  Ample  forms  in  which  medicine  can  he  adminiftered. 

JL  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  however,  cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  an,d 
others  are  too  difagreeablc  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  maybe  mixed  in  any  agreeable,  thin  liquor,  as  tea  or  wa- 
ter-grueh  The  more  ponderous  will  require  a more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup, 
conserve,  jelly,  or  honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder,  fliould  be  pounded 
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along  with  the  drier  ones  ; but  thofe  which  are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,, 
ought  to  be  fprinkled,  during  their  pulverization,  with  a few  drops  of  any  pro- 
per water.  * J r 

, Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  {mail  quantities  at  a time,  and 
Kept  in  gtafs  vefiels,  clofely  Propped.  Indeed,  no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to 
the  air  or  kept  too  long,  otherwise  their  virtues  will  be,  in  a great  meafure.  d«- 
ltroyed. 


Afringent  Powder . 

lake  of  alum  and  japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together,  and 
divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve  dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  haemorrhages,  one  of  thefe 
powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  half  hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 


Powder  of  Bole. 

lake  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces;  cinnamon,  one  ounce  ; ton, 
mentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each  fix  drachm*;  long  pepper,  one  drachm, 
i-et  ail  thefe  ingredients  be  reduced  into  a powder. 

^ i his  warm,  glutinous,  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in  fluxes,  and  other  difordem 

wnere  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  necefiary,  in  the  dole-  of  a fcruple.  or  half  a 
drachm.  * 

J?  f drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  powder  of  bole  with  opium 
wnscn  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quan- 
tity as  the  iormer,  but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Carminative  Powder.. 


Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  one  drachm  ; nutmegs,  half  a 

drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm  and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve 
dofes. 

. powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing  from  indigeflion,  oar  1 
ticularly  thofe  to  which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable  It  may 

luce  wife  be  given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with 
gripes. 


Diuretic  Powder. 


Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces ; purified  nitre,  one  ounce.  Pound  them  to- 
gether, and  divide  the  whole  into  twentv-four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe  cooling  powders  may 
betaken  three  times  a-day,with  confiderable  advantage.  1 


Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  belt  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  fugar,  each  two  drachms. 
Let  tne ingredients  be  pounded,  and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coflivenefs,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  pow- 
der may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  according  to  circum fiances,. 


Saline  Laxative  Powders.. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one  drachm  j purified  nitre, 
half  a drachm.  Make  tnem  into  a powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  bo- 
dy gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling  laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little 
jruel,  and  repeated  occafioaaUy. 


Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fleel,  and  Ioaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces ; ginger,  two  drachms, 
round  them  togetner.  ° 

iu  obflruelions  of  the  menfes,  and  other  cafes  where  flee*  is  proper,  a tea^ 
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fpo  ul  of  this  powder  maybe  taken  twice  a-day,  and  \v  allied  down  with  a little 
■wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder . 

Take  of  purified  nitre  and  vitriolatecl  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  opium  and 
ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix  the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
fine  powder 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dower’s  Powder.  It  is  a powerful  fu- 
dorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifrns,  and  other  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  excite 
a copious  fweat,  this  powder  may  be  adniiniflered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruplc  or  half 
a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It  ought  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  plentiful  ufe  oi  fome  warm  diluting  liquor. 

Worm- Powder. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; .dEthiop’s  mineral,  two 
drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

O 7 t 

One  of  theft  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle  twice  a- 
day.  Aftei  they  have  been  all  ufed,  the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  pro- 
per. 

Purging  Worm-Powder. 

'Fake  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple ; fcammony  and  calomel,  of  each  five 
grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  for  one  dofe. 

For  children,  the  above  dofe  muff  be  lefTened  according  to  their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may.  be  confiderably  increafed. 
The  late  Dr,  Alfton  gave  it  to  the  amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays, 
when  thus  admin!  ftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He  purged  his 
patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and  afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  Tape-Worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid,  two  or  three  drachms, 
according  to  his  age  and  confutation,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards  he  is  to  take  of  calomel  and  refin  of 
fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum  gamboge,  fix  grains.  Tfiefe  ingredients  mull  be 
finely  powdered,  and  given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is 
ruofl  agreeable  to  the  patient-  lie  is  then  to  walk  gentty  about,  now  and  then 
drinking  a difli  of  weak  green  tea,  til!  the  worm  is  palled.  If  the  powder  of  the 
fern  produces  naufea,  or  iicknefs,  it  roay  be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice  of  an 
crange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad  for  the  cure  of  the  tape' 
worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed  by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can  fay 
nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It  feems,  however,  from  its  ingre- 
dients, to  be  an  adtive  medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here 
'preferibed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongeft  patient ; it  mu  ft,  therefore,  be  reduced  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  conftitution. 

SYRUPS. 

C'YRTJPS  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of  confiderable  value. 

They  are  at  prefen t regarded  chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  effi- 
cacy, and  are  ufed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  ; and  for  reduc- 
ing the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and  electuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes 
may  be  anfwered  by  the  Ample  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other  ; 
especially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a ftate  of  fermentation;  and  as  the  dofe 
of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form  is  very  uncertain,  fterfons  who  fervethc  pub- 
lic muft  keep  whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for  ; but  to  the  private  practitioner 
nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufuallv  kept  in  the  (hops  are  unneceftary. 
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Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diffolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without  heat,  about  double  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  landanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  the  Ample  fyrup,  it 
will  fuppiy  the  place  of  diacodium,  or  thelyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a 
more  fafe  and  certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marfihnallows  may  likewife  be  fuppHed, 
by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fufficient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 

'1.  hofe  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form  of  fyrup,  may  diffolve 
hi  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,  nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  '1  he 
'nice  ought  to  be  previoufiy  drained}  and  differed  to  hand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  isfometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle  for  giving  medicines 
to  perfons  afflicted  with  flatulency.  It  may  be  made  by  infuflng  two  ounces  of 
bridled  ginger  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  b- 
quor  has  been  {trained,  and  has  flood  to  fettle  for  fame  time,  it  mav  be  poured  oft, 
and  a little  more  than  double  its  weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  diffolved  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c„ 

RECTIFIED  fpirit  is  the  direct  menfiruum  of  the  refins  and  effcntial  oils' 
of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  thefe  afflive  principJes  from  fundry  fubflan- 
ces,  which  yield  them  to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part 

It  diffolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in  which  their  peculiar 
fmeils  and  taftes  refide.  Hence,  the  tindfures  prepared  with  rectified  fpiiits  form  an 
ufeful  and  elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  pofftffing  many  of  the  moll  elfential  virtues  of 
fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their  inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menfiruum  of  the  gummy,  faline,  and  faccha- 
rine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances,  it  will  be  neceffary,  in  the  preparation  of  fieveral 
timfiures,  to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  rectified  fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  F indurei 

Infufe  two  ouncea  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of  brandy,  without  heat,  fora 
few  days  ; then  drain  off  the  tindlure. 

This  firnple  tineffure  will  diffidently  anfwer  all  the  intentions  of  the  more  cofily 
preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper 
for  mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  other  wife  prove  too  cold  for  the  fiomach. 

Compound,  Findure  of  the  Bari. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  Seville  orange-peel  and  cinnamon,  of  each 
half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be  powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed;  then  in« 
fufe  the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix.  days,  in  a clofe  veffel  ; af* 
teirwards  drain  off  the  tindlure. 

This  tincture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers,  but  alfo  in  the  flow  ner^ 
vous,  and  putrid  kindst  efpeciaily  towards  their  decline. 

The  dole  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth  or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be 
given  in  any  datable  liquor,  and  occafionally  fharpened  with  a lew  drops  of  the  ipi« 
fit  of  vitriol. 

Volatile  F Aid  Find  are. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  affafeetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  day?, 
in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently  fluking  it  ; then  drain  thetixjdture. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpeciaily  when  attended  with 
lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintirigs.  A tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafscf  wine., 
or  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

Volatile  Find  lire  of  Gum  Guaiacum . 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  a pint.  Infufe  witjb- 
out  heat,  in  a veffel  well  flopped,  for  a few  days;  then  drain  oft"  the  tindlure. * 

* A very  good  tindure  of  guaiacum  for  Jomefic  ufei  may  he  made  by  dfufng  tOMQ  or  tbj"£j 
ounces  of  the  gum  in  a boit’e  of  rum  or  Lrundy. 
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in  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tindure  may  be  taken  in  a cua  sf 
the  infufion  of  water-trefoil,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Blndure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Tnfufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed,  in  a pint  of  proof  fpirif, 
for  feven  or  eight  days  ; then  filter  th®  tindure  through  paper,  A fcruple  of  cochi- 
neal may  be  infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tandure  a colour. 

In  obdrudions  of  the  menfes , a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tincture  may  be  taken  in  a cu® 
e>f  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea  twice  a-day. 

AJlffingent  $ in  dure. 

Digcfl  two  ounces  or  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  eight  day3;  af- 
terwards drain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tindure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good  aftringent  medicine.  With 
thi*  view,  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Bln  Bure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half ; hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce.  Let  them  be 
reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed  in  two  pints  of  redified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a 
gentle  heat ; then  drain  the  tindure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  redraining  the 
srogrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo,  by  fome,  recommended  .as  a proper  application  feo 
green  wounds. 

Bind  tire  of  Opium , or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces;  fpirituous  aromatic  water,  and  mountain  wine, 
©f  each  ten  ounces.  Diffolve  the  opium,  diced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently dirring  it ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  drain  off  the  tindure. 

As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tindure  contain  about  a grain  of  opium,  the  common 
dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

Sacred  Bin  dure,  or  Tindure  of  Hlera  P'tcr a. 

Take  of  fiiccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Virginian  fnake-root  and  gingeap 
©f  each  two  drachms.  Infufein  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy, 
for  a week,  frequently  fiiaking  the  bottle,  then  drain  off  the  tindure. 

This  is  afafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and  phlegmatic  habit ; but 
is  thought  to  have  better  effeds,  taken  infmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Blndure  of  Senna . 

Take  of  fenna,  One  ounce ; jalap,  coriander  feeds  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half, 
an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week  ; then  drain 
the  tindure,  und  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  the  Elixir  falutis , an4 

©f  Daffy's  Elixir. 

The  dole  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

1.  indure  of  Spanl/h  Flies. 

Take  of  Spahifh  dies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two  ounces ; fpirit  of  wise,  on® 
pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days ; then  ftrain  off  the  tindure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  dimulant  for  external  ufe.  Parts  affeded  with  the 
pally  or  chronic  rfieumatifm  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Blndure  of  the  Balfam  of  Bolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; redified  fpirit  of  wine,  a pint* 
Infufe,  in  a gentle  heat*  until  the  balfam  is  diffolved;  then  (train  the  tindure. 

This  tindure  poffeifes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In  coughs,  and  other  com- 
plaints of  the  bread,  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf-fugar. 
Lut  the  bed  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  cf  the  tindure,  properly  mixed 
■with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make  what  is  commonly  called  the  Half  mi* 
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Tin&ure  of  Rhubarb . 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 
brandy,  two  pints.  Diged  for  a week,  and  drain  the  tindlure. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  have  a vinous  tindhire  of  rhubarb,  may  inful'e  the  above  in- 
gredients in  a bottle  of  Lilbon  wine,  adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-root  be  added  to 
the  above  ingredients,  it  will  make  the  bitter  tindlure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tinctures  are  defigned  as  domachics  and  corroborants  as  well  as  purga- 
tives, In  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  indigedion,  laxity  of  the  intedines,  fluxes,  cho- 
licky  and  fuch-like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The  dofe  is 
from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the  circumftan- 
ees  of  the  patient,  and  thepurpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two  drachms.  Infufe,  in  one 
pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  disking  the 
’bottle;  afterwards  drain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  faf’e  way  of  adminidering  opium.  It  cafes  pain,  allays 
tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breathing,  and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  tc  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fm all,  ten  drachms;  fuccofcorine  aloes,  in  powder,  flx 
drachms;  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  J^alf  an  ounce  ; French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  drain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  domachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir . 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; Curaffao  oranges,  one  ounce  ; Virginian  fnake- 
root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days 
in  two  pints  of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  drain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  elegant  domachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indigeflion,  want  of  appetite, 
and  fuch-like  complaints,  a fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a- day.  It,  likawifej 
relieves  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  m a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol '. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tinsdure,  one  pint  ; oil  of  vitriol,  three  ounces.  Mix  then* 
gradually,  and  after  the  faeces  have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  cn-e  of  the  bed  medicines  which  I know  for  hyderic  and  hypochondriac  pa- 
tients, affli&ed  with  flatulencies  arising  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  Pcomaeh  and 
intedines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  mod  celebrated  domachic  hitters  have  no  effedt:. 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter 
infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  k fhould  be  taken  when  the  ftomach  is  mod  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Diffolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  rectified  fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in  bruifes,  palfles,  the  chronic 
iheumatifm,  and  for  preventing  gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  dilfolved  in  half  a pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  makes  Ward' s EJfense. 

Spirit  of  Minder  crus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it  gradually,  diddled  vine- 
gar, till  the  edervtfcence  ceafes. 

'I  his  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promot  ing  a difeharge  both  by  the  fkin  and  unitary  psf- 
fages.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  application  in  drains  and  bruifes 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a cup  of  warm  gruel  snay  b? 
given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every  hour  till  it  hag  the  defined  effect. 


VINEGARS. 


VINEGAR  is  an  add  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by  a feconrl  fermentation.  It 
is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  disorders.  Its  effects  arc, 
to  cool  the  blood,  quench  third,  counteract  a tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  allay  in- 
Orninate  morions  of  the  fyllem.  It,  iikewife,  promotes  the  natural  Accretions,  and, 
in  fome  cafes,  excites  a copious  fweat,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called  alexiphar- 
mic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  faintary  evacuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfleric  affedlions,  are  often  relieved  by 
vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  andnofc,  or  received  into  the  floroach.  It  is  of  excellent 
life,  alfo,  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fuhftances,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; and 
in  promoting  their  expulffon,  by  the  different  emundtories,  when  received  into  the 
blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves,  Iikewife,  to  extra#,  in  tolerable 
perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral  other  medicinal  fuhftances.  Mod  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purpiilh  or  red  colour. 
It  alfo  afljlis,  or  coincides  with  the  intention  of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and 
feveral  other  valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  expedted  from  every  thing  that  is  fold  under 
the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch  as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  heft  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceffary,  for  fome  purpofes,  that  the  vinegar  be  diftilled,  but  as  this  opera- 
tion requires  a particular  chemical  apparatus,  we  flu  11  not  infert  it. 


Vinegar  of  Litharge , 


Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound-,  ftrong  vinegar,  two  pints.  Infufe  them  together 
In  a moderate  heat  for  three  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  veffei  ; then  filter  the  li- 
quor for  ufe. 

This  medicine  fs  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its  being  dangerous.  There 
is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poffef- 
fed  of  fome  valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  he  ufed,  in  many  cafes,  with 
fafetyand  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a Similar  nature  with  the  above  has,  of  late,  been  extolled  by  Gou- 
lard, a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe  and  extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the 
]Lxtra5l  of  Saturn,  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  ; 

'Fake  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar,  made  of  French  wine,  two  pints.  Put 
them  tog-ether  into  a glazed  earthen  pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  ftmmer,  for 


an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the  while  with  a wood- 
en fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  ftoad  to  fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the 
tpp  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

With  this  extract,  Goulard  makes  his  vegeta-minera!  ivaterf  which  he  recommends 
In  a great  variety  of  external  diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprslns,  ul- 
cers, &c. 

Pie,  Iikewife,  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of  medicine,  as  poultices, 
plaider s,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 


TV 


Vinegar  of  Kojes.. 

Take  of  red  roles,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  half  a gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe 
Veffei,  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a gentle  heat ; and  then  drain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  an  embrocation  for  head-achs,  <xc. 


Vin 


ro-rti 


of  Squills. 


Take  ©£  dried  fquills,  two  ounces;  diftilled  vinegar,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  ten 
days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree  of  heat,  afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor,  and 
add  to  it  about  a twelfth  part  its  quantity  ol  proof  fpirfts. 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  diforders  of  the  bread.,  occaffoned  by  a load  of 
V'ifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difeharge  of  urine. 
The  dole  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to  the  intention  for  which 
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It  is  given.  When  intended  to  add  as  a vomit,  the  dole  ought  to  be  large.  In  other 
cafes,  it  muffc  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmal'l  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with  cinnamon-wa- 
ter, or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to  prevent  the.  naufoa  it  might  other- 
wife  occafion. 


WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  fcV. 

I Ante -IV , ater. 

1 

T")OUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  frefh  burnt  quicklime  ; 
1 and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes,  ftir  them  well  together;  then  fuller  the  whole 
to  hand  at  reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  aud  afterwards  filter  the  liquor  through  pa- 
ne”, which  is  to  be  kept  in  veffels  clofely  fbopt. 

The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfter-fhdls,  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufe.d  for  the  gravel ; in  which  cafe,  from  a pint  to  two 
or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily.  Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and 
removing  the  itch,  and  other  difeafesof  the  fkin, 

Comboun d L hue-  Water , 

a 

Take  (havings  of  gu  alarum  wood,  half  a pound;  liquorice  root,  one  ounce;  fa  (Ta- 
iras bark,  half  an  ounce;  coriander  feeds,  three  drachms;  fimpie  lime-water,  fix 
pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  drain  off  the  liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  other  ve- 
getab'e  fubftances.  Such  impregnation  not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  but  alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  diforders, 
and  foulnefs of  ths  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimpie  water. 

Sublimate  W ater . 

DiiTolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint  of  cinnamon- water. 

If  a ilronger  folution  is  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity  of  fublimate  may  be 
pfed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  and  cenfume  proud  flefh. 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half;  water,  one  pint.  Boil 
them  until  the  falls  are  dTifolved,  then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the 
oil  of  vitriol 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  other  haemorrhages  ; 
for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffiis  dipt  in  it  mull  be  applied  th  the  part. 


<rr->  jrr  , 

1 ar  hi'  ater. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar,  and  ftir  them  flron.gly  to- 
gether with  a wooden  rod : after  they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the 
water  for  ufe. 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fit  or  t of  the  character  which  has  been  given  of  it, 
yet  it  poffefTes  fume  medicinal  virtues.  It  fcnfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafioris  vomiting, 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach  can  bear  it.  It  is  generally 
ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  Dgeakfafi:  and  dinner. 


SIMPLE  'DISTILLED  WATERS, 


A GREAT  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept  in  the  (hops,  and  are 
. Sill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfatories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light 
pi  grateful  diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  render- 
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ing  difTuftfuI  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach.  We  fhall,  therefore, 
iafert  only  a few  of  thole  which  are  bed  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a dill  being  now  generally  underftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend 
time  in  giving  directions  for  that  purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water . 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon  and  a half  of  water,  and 
<me  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days ; and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing,  in  a high  degree,  the  fragrance 
snd  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half;  water,  from  a gallon  and  a 
half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off,  by  diftiilation,  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffes.  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell,  tafle,  and  virtues  of  the 
p’anc.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  juleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

.in  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfvvers  nearly  the  fame  purpofes. 

I 

Peppermint  Water. 

Tills  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  W citer. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny-royal  water. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fomethnes  relieve  vomiting,  efpe- 
: 1 i y when  it  proceeds  from  indigeftion,  or  cold  vifeid  phlegm.  They  are  likewise 
ufeful  in  feme  ct  licky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomaeh,  &c.  particularly  the  pep** 
permint  water. 

An  infuhon  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have  the  fame  effedls  as  the 
diftilled  water. 


R.ofe  Water. 

Take  of  refes  frefli  gathered,  fix  pounds;  water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  Ofcc 
ilon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine  Savour, 

’Jamaica  Pepper  Water* 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound ; water,  a gallon  and  a half.  Diftil  off  one 
.gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  dhlilled  water,  and  may,  in  moft  cafes,  fupply  the  place  of 
the  mere  cofrly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

CTTAXS  of  cinnamon  bark,  onepound;  proof  fpirit,  and  common  water,  of  egch 
JL  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon  in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diftil  off  one 
gallon. 


Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water « 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound;  proof  fpirit,  three  gallons ; water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fuftickntly  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  she  place  of  the  Aromatic 
Waters 
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WHEY  5. 

Alum  Whey. 

BOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  tdl  it  is  curdled ; the*  . 
drain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  fk>w  of  the  menfes , and  in  a diabetes , or  ex- 
ceffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  three 
times  a-day.  If  it  fhoukl  occafion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mufiard  Whey . 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruifed  muftard-feed,  an  ounce  and  a half® 
Boil  them  together  till  the  curd  is  perfectly  feparated  ; afterwards  flrain  the  whey 
through  a cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  lead;  efficacious  method  of  exhibi- 
ting mufiard.  It  warms  and  invigorates  the  habit,  and.  promotesthe  different  fecre- 
tions.  Hence,  in  the  low  liate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fupply  the  place  of 
wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &C,  The  addition  of 
a little  fugar  will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

'i  he  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic  juices  in  a quart  of  cow's 
milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is  to  be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from 
their  expreffecl  juices. 

The  fcorbuticplauts  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden  firurvy-grafs,  and  wa- 
ter-creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  orang-i 
whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c.  Thefe  are  cooling,  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  ar*4 
may  be  rendered  cordial,  when  neceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 


WINES. 

effeeftsof  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  perfpibation,  warm  the  habit, 
JL  and  exhilarate  thefpirits.  The  red  wines,  belides  thefe  effedls,  have  an  aftrin- 
gent  quality,  by  which  they  firengthen  the  tone  of  the-  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and 
by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftraining  immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  fharp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafs  off  freely  bv  the  differ- 
ent emundlories,  and  gently  open  the  body.  The  effects  of  the  full-bodied  wines  arc, 
however,  much  more  durable  than  thole  of  the  thinner. 

All  Iweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not  pafs  off  freely.  Hence, 
they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  ir 
fhould  contain  fully  as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wir*e,  it  muff  appear  to  be  an  excellent  cordial  medi- 
cine, Indeed,  it  is  worth  all  the  reff  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  character  it  mull  be  found  and  good.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  common  traffi  that  is  often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poflef- 
ling  one  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps,  no  medicine  is  mere  rarely  ob- 
tained than  genuine  wine. 

W ine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  i»  alfo  employed  as  a menjlruum  ffir  extract- 
ing the  virtues  of  other  medicinal  fubftances  ; for  which  it  is  not  ill-adapted,  being  ti 
compound  of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to 
a 61  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and  alfo  to  diffolve  fome  homes  of  thsJ 
metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impregnate  itfelf  with  their  virtues,  asfteel,  antimony,  &c. 

-Anthelmintic  Witte. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm- feed  an  ounce.  Bruife  them,  arid  inffifis 
without  heat  ia  two  pints  of  red  port  wine  for  a lew  Jays,  then  ftram  off  the  v> .««< 
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iiuiifcium — 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  afilieled  with  worms  are  always  debilitated,  red  wine- 
alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable  : it  mull,  however,  have  itill  better  effedls  when 
joined  with  bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Aniimonlal  Wine. 

Take  a glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; Lifoon  wine, 
flight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat,  for  three  o'r  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking 
the  bottle;  afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As  an  alterative  and  dia- 
phoretic, it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a larger  dofe  it  generally 
proves  cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wins. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh,  each  one  ounce;  long  pep- 
per, two  drachms  ; mountain  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and 
drain  out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

Tn  complaints  arifmg  from  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  or  indigeflion,  a glafs  of  this 
wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; mountain  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  days  ; then  filter  the  tindlure. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch  perfons  as  cannot  fwal- 
low  the  powder,  or  whofe  flomachsare  too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate y or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace,  of  each  two  drachms;  Rhe- 
nifii  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; 
then  pafs  the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obftrudHons  of  the  menfes , this  preparation  of  iron  may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of 
half  a wine-glal's  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  Lifbon  wine,  fharpened 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  or  a fmali  quantity  of  tire  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce;  cardamom  feeds,  and  orange 
peel,  hruifed,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port,  or  Lifbon  wing, 
for  five  or  fix  days;  then  drain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  flomach  and  inteflines,  but  may 
alfo  be  taken  as  a preventative,  by  perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  re- 
fide  in  places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe,  likewife,  to  thofe  who  re- 
cover flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  afiills  digeflion,  and  helps  to  reflore  tks 
tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyflem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  tfi^ee  times  a-day. 
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ALTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  this  treatife,  it  isimpoffible  entirely  to  banifh  technical 
phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine,  a fcience  that  has  been  lefs  general- 
ly attended  to  by  mankind,  and  continues,  therefore,  to  be  more  infect- 
ed with  the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  than,  perhaps,  any  other.  Several 
perfans  having  exprefled  their  opinion,  that  a Gloflary  would  make  this 
work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following  concife  explanation  of 
the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has  been  added  in  compliance  with, 
their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil  the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by 
rendering  it  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and  clafles  of  mankind. 

Abdomen.  The  belly. 

Abj  or  bents.  Veflels  that  convey  the  nourifhment  from  the  inteftines, 
and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavities  into  the  tnafs  of 
blood. 

Acrimony.  Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoins  of  which  are  violent,  and  tend  to  a 
fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

AcluJ}.  Dry,  warm. 

Antifpafmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 

Aphthcz,  Small  whitifli  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

Ajlrittion.  A tightening  or  ieflening. 

Atrakilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a certain  tem- 
perament, marked  by  a dark  completion,  black  hair,  fpare  diet. 
See.  which  the  ancients  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  aira  bills , or  the 
black  bile* 

Mile^  or  Gall . A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the  gall-blad« 
der,  and  from  thence  pafles  into  the  inteftines,  in  order  to  promote 

digefti  on. 

Cacochymie.  An  unhealthy  flate  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  of  the  bone. 

Chyle . A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  inteftines,  and 
conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood  to  fuppiy  the  wafte  of  the 
animal  body. 

Chronic . A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofition  to  acute. 
Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by  the  heart 
through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatoj'e.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland . A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  InfeClious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  Ikin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fldn. 

Crijis.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from  Whence  ade« 
cided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe  takes  place. 
Untied,  Deciilve  or  important. 
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A GLOSSARY. 

Critical  days . The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty -firft,  are,  byfome  authors,  de- 
nominated critical  days,  becaufe  febrile  complaints  have  been  ob» 
ferved  to  take  a deciiive  change  at  thefe  periods. 

Debility.  Weaknefs. 

Delirium . A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  from  thai 
of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

Drajlic  is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  violent  or  hard 
in  their  operation. 

Empyema.  A collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  breath 

Endemic.  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diftrict  of  country. 

Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infectious. 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 

Faeces.  Excrements. 

Foetid.  Emitting  an  offensive  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the  proper  period 
is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus . Proud  flefli. 

Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Giimmata.  ? Venera!  excrefcences. 

Ganglia.  3 

Gymnafic.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  reftore  health. - 
The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an  important  branch  of  me 
dicine. 

He  Hi  c Fever.  A flow  confummg  fever,  generally  attending  a bad  habi 
of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted  difeafe. 

Haemorrhoids.  The  piles. 

Haemorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood. 

Hypochondriacifm.  Low  fpirits. 

Hypochondriac  vifcera.  The  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  fo  termed  from  their  fitu 
ation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Impofihume.  A collection  of  purulent  matter. 

Inflammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  aCtion  of  the  ve: 
fels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

Ligature.  Bandage. 

Li xi  vium.  Ley. 

Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall  puflules  refembling  the  feeds  « 
millet. 

Morbific.  Caufing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Mucus.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c. 

Myfentery.  A double  membrane  which  connects  the  inteftines  to  t! 
back  bone. 

Nervous.  Irritable. 

Naufea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes,  Enlargement  of  the  bonesproduced  by  the  venereal  difeafe* 
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P.efforal.  "Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  bread:. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  the  ower  part  of  the  trunk;  thus  named 
from  their  refembling,  in  forne  meafure,  a bafon. 

Peritoneum . A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and  covering 
the  inteftines. 

Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perfpiration.  T he  matter  difeharged  from  the  pores  of  the  fkin  in  form 
of  vapour  or  fweat. 

Phlogijton  is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the  air  unlit  for 
the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

Phlegmatic , Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a fubftance  formed  of  coagulablg 
lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  biood-veflels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a bile. 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Rettum.  The  Araight  gut,  in  which  the  foeces  are  contained. 

Refpiration.  The  ad  of  breathing. 

Saliva.  The  fluids  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difeharged  from  an  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Schirrous.  A Hate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough.  A part  feparated  and  thrown  ojfby  fuppuration. 

Spajm.  A difeafed  contradion. 

Spine.  The  back  bone. 

Styptic.  A medicine  for  flopping  the  difeharge  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting-fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition  of  fenfation  y 
and  thought. 

Tabes.  A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are  generally 
reckoned  four,  viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bilious,  the  melancholic,  and 
the  phlegmatic. 

Vertigo.  Giddinefs. 

Ulcer.  An  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  fmall  canals,  which  convey  the  urine  from  the 
kidniesto  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  convey  the  urine  from  the  bladder. 
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ABLUTIONS,  Jewilh  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for 
the  prefervation  of  health,  page  84. 

Abortion , caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  361.  Means  of  prevention,  ibid f 
Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  362. 

Abfcejfes , how  to  be  treated,  225.  389, 

Accidents . See  Casualties , 

Acids , of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  134.  In  putrid  fevers, 
143.  Not  fuitable  to  the  mealies,  184. 

Acidities , in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  371.  Method  of 
cure,  372. 

Ackworthy  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  being 
afflidted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  eonfeque’nces  of  their  ill 
treatment,  377,  note, 

Addifotiy  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  79. 

JEthery  very  ferviceable  in  removieg  fits  of  the  afthma,  288.  1$ 

excellent  for  flatulencies,  3 1 1 . 

Africans y their  treatment  of  children,  29,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a ftyptic,  392.  Method  of  gather- 
ing, preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid,  note . 

Agriculture y a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  5 2. 
Is  two  much  negledfed  in  favour  of  manufactures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening, the  moil  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  54. 
Aguey  a fpecies  of  iever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper 
medicine  for,  generally  known,  112.  Caufes  of.  ibid . Symptoms, 
1 13.  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often  go 
oA,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid.  Often  degenerates  into  ob- 
ftinate,  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  radically  cured,  1 1 6.  Peruvian 
bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  relied  on  in,  117.  Children  how 
to  be  treated  in.  ibid.  Preventive  medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in 
marfhy  countries,  118. 

Airy  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  41.  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  mod  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  42.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwholefome  air,  41.  52. 
The  qualities  of,  a£t  more  fenfibly  on  the  body  than  is  generally 
imagined,  67.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified,  ibid. 
In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circum  dances,  68.  The  air 
In  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  ibid.  Houles  ought  to 
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be  ventilated  daily,  69.  The  danger  attending  final!  apartments, 
ibid.  Perfons  whofe  bufmefs  confines  them  to  town,  oi%ht  to 
ileen  in  the  country } ibid*  High  wails  ohitrudt  the  free  current 
of  air3  70.  Trees  fnould  not  be 'planted  too  near  to  houfes,  ibid . 
Frefh  air  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  fick,  ibid,  1 he  lick  in  hos- 
pitals in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  than  from  their 
diforders,  71.  Wholefornencfs  of  the  morning  air,  73.  The 
changeablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold,  98.  Thofe 
who  keep  moil  within  doors,  the  molt  .fbjktiible  of  thefe  changes, 
99.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  100.  Frefh 
air  often,  of  more  efficacy  in  diicafes  than  medicine,  107.  Its  im- 
portance in  fevers,  111.  120.  States  of,  liable  to  produce  putrid 
fevers,  14 1.  Mult  be  kept  cool  and  frefh  in  hick  chambers  under 
thefe  diforders,  144.  Change  of,  one  of  tie  moil  effectual  reme- 
dies, for  the  hooping  cough,  21 1.  The  qualities  of,  a material# 
confideration  for  afthmatic  patients,  287.  The  various  ways  by 
which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  413.  Confined,  how  to  try, 
and  purify,  414.  Method  of  recovering  perfons  pollened  by  foul 
air,  ibid.  Frefh,  of  the.  greateft  importance  in  faintingvfits,  419. 
Aitke§ , Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fractures,  recom- 
mended, 402,  note. 

Alcaliy  cauftie,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  238.  How  to  prepare 
it,  ibid,  note . 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  contention  of  the  body, 
60.  Will)  in  many  cafes,  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid . The  calls  of  hunger  and  thinl,  lufikient  for  regu- 
lating the  due  quantity  of,  ibid.  The  quantity  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.0  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceffary  with  our  animal 
food,  62.  To  what  the  bad  eifects  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
ibid.  Water,  good  and  bad,  diftinguifhed,  63.  Inquiry  into  the 
.qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inftm&ions  for  the  due 
making  of  them,  64.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adulterated  by  bakers,  ibid.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  fool, 
65.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  ibid.  Meals  ought  to  be  taken 
at  regular  times,  66.  Long  fading  injurious  both  to  old  and 
young,  ibid . Break! aits  and  flippers,  ibid . Changes  of  diet  ought 
to  be  gradually  made,  67. 

Amaurofts . See  Quit  a ferena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  350. 
Alrnufements y fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  53.  Ought 
always  to  be  of  an  aelive  kind,  74. 

Jihafarca.  See  Dropfy. 

Anger , violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  confdtuion,  89.  Tranquility 
of  mind  effential  to  health,  90. 

Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  33.  Animals  that 
die  cf  themfelves,  unff  for  food,  61.  Overdriven  cattle  render- 
ed unwholefome,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expoied,  ibid. 
Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  feurvy,  62.  - 
Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourifhment  of,  Hated,  79. 
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Anthony’s  fire,  St.  Sec  Eryjipelas. 

AphtJAe.  See  Tn/Jh. 

Apoplexy,  who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  288.  Caufes,  Ibid.  Symp- 
toms and  method  of  cure,  289.  Cautions  to  perfons  of  an  apo- 
pledlic  make,  290. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  of,  44a. 

Apparel , See  Clothing. 

Appetite , want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  292. 

Arbuthnot , Dr.  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  127.  His 
advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coitivenefs,  292,  note. 

Arfenic,  the  effedls  of,  on  the  llomach,  329.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  330. 

Arts , See  IVlanujaFtures. 

Afcites.  See  Dropfy. 

Ajj'es’  milk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  13 1.  Inftrudtions  for 
taking  it,  132. 

AJlhma , the  diff  erent  kinds  of  this  diforder  difldnguilhed,  with  its 
caufes,  286.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment, 
287.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moifl  aflhma,  ibid . 

Aimofpherc . See  Air. 
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Balds  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  264. 

Balfams , how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  423.  Locatelli’s  bal- 
lam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages , tight,  produce  molt  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fradlured  bones,  403. 

Bark , Peruvian,  the  bell  antidote  for  failors  again!!  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coalt,  51.  Plow  to  be  adminillered  in  the  ague,  114. 
Diftinclion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decodlion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot  fwal- 
3ow  it  in  fub fiance,  115.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note.  Is  the 
only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  1 1 7.  How  it  may  be 
rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminillered  by  clyller, 
ibid.  Cold  water  the  bell  menllruum  for  extradling  the  virtues 
of  this  drug,  135.  How  to  be  adminillered  in  the  putrid  fever, 
145  ; and  in  the  eryfipelas,  190.  In  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
197.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey,  204.  In  the  hooping 
cough,  213.  A good  medicine  in  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds 
from  weaknefs  of  the  llomach,  231.  Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes, 
and  how  to  take  it,  234.  Is  good  againll  the  piles,  243  ; and 
worms,  263.  Its  ufe  dangerous  for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout, 
272.  A good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  282;  and  in  the  jluor 
albas,  359. 

Barley  water,  how  made,  123. 

Barrennefs  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  368.  Courfe  of  relief, 
ibid.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervation  on,  ibid.  note. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  247. 

Bath , cold,  the  good  efledls  of,  on  children,  40.  Recommended  t» 


the  ftudious,  60.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftrengthening  the 
nervous  fyftem,  297.  Therefore  fhould  never  be  omitted  in  gleets, 
342.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  384.  Cautions  concerning  the 
improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  426.  429. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
214. 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahomitan  laws, 
84.  Is  conducive  to  health,  ibid. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againft  worms,  263. 

Beds , inftead  of  being  made  up  again  as  boon  as  perfons  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  69.  Bad 
effects  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  73.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  100.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidnies,  233.  23 5. 

Beer , the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  64s.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

Bells , parifh,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cuflom,  91. 

Biles,  390. 

Bilious  cholic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  219. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  1 15.  Are  fervice- 
able  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the  fto- 
mach,  231. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  223.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid . 

Bladder , Hone  in.  See  Stone. 

Blajl.  See  Eryjipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  1 1 1 . In  the 
ague,  1 1 4.  Its  importance  in  the  acute,  continual  fever,  1 2 1 . 
In  the  pleurify,  123.  When  neceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
Jungs,  127.  Caution  againft,  in  a nervous  fever,  129.  In  the 
putrid  fever,  144.  In  the  miliary  fever,  150.  When  neceflary  in 
the  yellow  fever,  160.  When  neceflary  in  the  fmall-pox,  171. 
When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  1 84.  When  neceflary  in  the  bilious 
fever,  188.  Under  what  circumftances  proper  in  the  eryfipelas, 
190.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  194.  Is 
always  neceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  196.  When 
proper,  and  improper,  in  a cough,  208.  When  proper  in  the 
hooping-cough,  211..  Is  almoft  the  only  thing  to  be  depended 
on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  214.  And  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  inteftines,  215.  Is  neceflary  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  kidnies,  222.  Its  ufe  in  a fupprelfion  of  urine,  235.  Is  pro- 
per in  an  afthma,  287.  Is  dangerous  in  fainting-fits,  without 
due  caution,  310.  Cautions  proper  in  the  puerperal  fever,  366. 
Is  an  operation  generally  performed  by  perfons  who  do  not 
underftand  when  it  is  proper,  387.  In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be 
&ad  recourfe  to,  392.  The  quantity  taken  away,  how  to  be  regu- 
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Jated,  3 88.  General  rules  for  die  operation,  ibid.  Objections  to 
bleeding  by  leeches,  ibid.  Prevailing  prejudices -relating -to  bleed- 
ing, ibid.  The  arm  the  moll  commodious  part  to  take  blood 
from,  389. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceffary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  240.  Ought 
not  to  be  flopped  without  due  consideration,  ibid.  How  to  Hop 
it  when  neceffary,  ibid.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent  returns 
of,  242. 

Blind  per  Tons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  319,  note. 

BHJlers , peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  130.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  144.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  150.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  tqS.  A good  remedy  in  the  quinfey, 
200.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  212.  Is  one  of  the  belt 
remedies  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach,  214.  Are  effica- 
cious in  the  tooth-aeh,  257. 

Bloody  involuntary  difcharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not  to 
be  rafhly  flopped,  238.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  difcharges* 
with  their  ufual  caufes,  239.  Methods  of  cure,  ibid. 

Bloody  fpitting  of,  who  mod  fubjeCfc  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  244. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  245.  Proper  regimen  in,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment,  346.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjedl  to  it,  ibid. 

Bloody  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  24 6.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 247. 

Blood- (hot  eye,  how  to  cure,  321. 

Bloody-iiux.  See  Dyfentery. 

Boerlaave,  his  obfervation  on  drefs,  78,  note.  His  mechanical  ex= 
pedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  193. 

Bolufesy  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  443.  The  aflringent 
bolus,  444.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid . Mercurial  bolus,  ibid.  Bo- 
lus of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  ibid.  Federal  bolus,  ibid.  Purging 
bolus,  ibid . 

Bones y the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  395,  Bones  broken, 
often  fuccefsfujly  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  401.  Re- 
gimen to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  402.  Hints  of  condudl 
if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  to  be  re- 
garded:,  during  this  confinement,  ibid.  The  limb  not  to  be  kept 
continually  on  the  llretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  fet- 
ting  a bone,  403.  Tight  bandages  condemned,  ibid.  Plow  to 
keep  the  limb  fleady  by  an  eafy  method,  ibid.  Fradlures  of  die 
ribs,  ibid. 

Bowels , inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Braidwoody  Mr.  his  fkill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  321,  note . 

Brain , inflammation  of,  who  moil  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  192.  Regimen,  193.  Medical  treatment,  194. 
Bread,  proper  food  for  children  as  foon  as  they  can  shew  it;  33* 
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A cruft  of,  the  beft  gum-flick,  ibid . The  beft  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it  in  food  for  children,  34.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and  for 
what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  64.  Toafted,  a decoc- 
tion of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus , 227. 

Brimjhne . See  Sulphur. 

Broth , gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make, 
25°* 

■Bruifes , why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  395.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very 
flow  operation,  ibid.  How  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes , diflinguifhed,  with  their  proper  treatment,  344.  What 
ought  to  be  done,  ibid,  note. 

Burdens , heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  47. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plaifter  of, between  the  Shoulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  209.  In  a hooping-cough,  21 2.  And  for 
children  in  teething,  381. 

Burials , the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft  of 
populous  towns,  68. 

Burns , flight,  how  to  cure,  393.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
ibid.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  394.  Liniment  for,  458. 

Butchers , their  profeflional  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  62* 

Butter  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  35. 

c 

Camphor , why  of  little  ufe  in  eye-waters,  446. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  459. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  467. 

Camps , the  greatefl  neceffity  of  confulting  cleanlinefs  in,  84. 

Cancer , its  different  ftages  deferibed,  with  the  producing  caufes^ 
325.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  326* 
Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diibrder,  327.  Cautions 
for  avoiding  it,  328. 

Cancer  Jctoti  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney  fweepers,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  82,  note . 

Carriages , the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  72* 

Carrot , wild,  recommended  in  the  Hone,  238. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  328. 

Caf unities y which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necefTary  cautions 
refpeaing,  406,  411,  413,  417,  425. 
r -fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  407. 

•  drowning,  4 1 1 . 

noxious  vapours,  413. 

extremity  of  cold,  415. 

- — extreme  heat,  4 1 6. 

*  drinking  cold  water  in  warm  weather,  417. 

Qataplafms , their  general  intentions,  444.  Preparation  of  the  dif| 

cutient  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibid . 

CataraCt , the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  deferibed, 
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Cattle , flail  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  61.  Over- driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  Artifices  of  batchers  expofed,  62. 

Cellars , long  ihut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  69.  And  funk 
flories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  five  in,  101.  Of  liquors  in  a 
ftate  of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  414.  How  to  puri- 
fy the  air  in,  ibid. 

Celfusy  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  1 04. 

Chancres , defcribcd,  345.  Primary  how  to  treat,  346.  Symp- 
tomatic, ibid. 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  fieeping  in  the  fume  of,  414. 

Chant y9  the  proper  exercife  of,,  49. 

Cheyne , Dr„  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  72.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine  not  to  be  relied  on,  97.  His 
obfervafions  on  barrennefs,  368,  note. 

Chilblains , caufe  of,  378.  Plow  to  cure,  ibid. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  150, 

Child- bed  fever.  See  fever. 

Child-birth , the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour-pains 
are  over,  363.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  ibid.  IM 
effebls  of  colie  fling  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions, 
ibid  note.  How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  365.  Symp- 
toms of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this 
fever,  ibid.  General  caufes  for  women  at  this  feafon,  367. 

Children , their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  2 6, 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of 
adults,  ibid.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  pa- 
rents, ibid.  Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar 
care  in  the  nurfing,  28.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  inju- 
dicious clothing,  ibid.  How  treated  in  Africa,  29,  note.  The 
ufual . caufes  of  deformity  in,  explained,  ibid . Their  clothes 
ought  to  be  faftened  on  with  firings,  30.  General  rules  for 
clothing  them,  31.  Cleanlinefs  an  important  article  m their 
drefs,  ibid.  The  milk  of  the  mother  the  moft  natural  food  for, 
3,2.  Abfurdiiy  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  firft  food,  ibid » 
The  befl  method  of  expelling  the  meconium , ibid.  How  they 
ought  to  be  weaned  from  the  breafi,  33.  A cruft  of  bread  the 
belt  gum-ftick  for  them,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their 
food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid.  Cau- 
tions as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  34,  note.  Errors  in  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  ibid. 
The  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid.  Strong  liquors 
expofe  them  to  inflammatory  diforders,  35.  Ill  effebls  of  un- 
ripe fruit,  ibid.  Butter,  ibid.  Honey,  a wholefome  article  of 
food  for  them,  ibid.  The  importance  of  exercife  to  promote 
their  growth  and  firength,  36.  Rules  for  their  exercife,  ibid. 
Poverty  of  parents  occafions  their  neglebl  of  children,  37.  The 
utility  of  exercife  demonftrated  from  the  organical  firudlure  of 
children,  38.  Philofophical  arguments  fhewing  the  neceflity 
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<®f  exercife,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  fent  to  fehool  too  foon,  ibid . 
Nor  be  put  too  foon  to  labour,  39.  Dancing  an  excellent  ex- 
ercife  for  them,  40.  The  cold  bath,  41.  Want  of  whole  fame 
air  deftrudlive  to  children,  ibid.  To  wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cra- 
dles pernicious,  42.  Are  treated  like  plants  in  a hot-houfe, 
ibid . The  ufual  faulty  condudt  of  nurfes  pointed  out,  43.  Are 
crammed  with  cordials  by  indolent  nurfes,  ibid . Eruptions  ig- 
norantly treated  by  nurfes,  44.  Loofe  ftools,  the  proper  treat- 
ment of,  ibid . Every  method  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them 
- ftrong  and  hardy,  45.  Indications  of  the  fmall-pox  in,  167- 

Chin- cough.  See  cough . 

Cholera  morbus , the  diforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  22 6.  Medical  treatment,  227.  If  the  vomiting  continue 
obftinate,  what  to  be  applied,  228,  note. 

Churches , circumftances  that  render  the  air  in,  unwholefome,  68. 

Churching  of  women  after  lying  in,  a dangerous  cuftom,  367. 

Church-yards , bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large  towns,  68. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  2.  id.  The 
bad  effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  69.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
ibid.  All  who  can,  ought  to  Deep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Difor- 
ders  that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs 
not  fufficiently  attended  to  in,  82.  Should  be  fupplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  85,  note.  The  bell  means  to  guard  againft  in- 
fection in,  86. 

Clare , Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury, 
in  venereal  cafes,  349. 

Cleanlinefs , an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  -of  chil- 
dren, 3 i ; and  to  fedentary  artifts,  54.  Finery  in  drefs  often  co- 
vers dirt,  78.  Is  necedary  to  health,  82.  Diforders  originating 
from  the  want  of,  ibid.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in  large 
towns,  83.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  84.  Great  attention  paid 
to  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid , note.  Necefiity  of  confulting 
cleanlinefs  in  camps,  ibid.  Was  the  principal  obje£I  of  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  Jcwifh  laws,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  eailern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  wafhinv  greatly  condu- 
cive  to  health,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  necedary  on  board  of 
fhips,  85  ; and  to  the  lick,  ibid.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Many 
diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  108.  The  want  of, 
a caufe  of  putrid  fevers,  141.  Is  a great  prefervative  againft  vene- 
real infection,  353  ; and  againft  galling  in  infants,  372. 

Clergy  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inoculation, 
177.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  practice  of  it 
themfelves,  180. 

Clothing , the  only  natural  ufe  of,  28.  That  of  children  lias  be- 
come a fecret  art,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with  firings 
inflead  of  pins,  30.  Pernicious  confequences  of  Hays,  31.  Im- 
portance of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due  quantity  of, 
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dictated  by  the  climate,  7 6.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  decline  of 
life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibid.  Is  often  hurtful  by 
being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity,  77.  Pernicious 
confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fhape  by  drefs,  ibid. 
Stays,  ibid . Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles,  and  other  bandages,  78. 
The  perfedtion  of,  to  be  eafy  and  clean,  ibid  General  remarks 
on,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and  how  to  guard  againft  it,  99. 

Glyjlers , a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  214, 
And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteiiines,  215.  Of  tobacco 
fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  220,  note . Of  chicken 
broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus , 227.  Their  ufe  in  the  fup- 
predion  of  urine,  235.  Ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  in 
the  puerperal  fever,  366.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a vomit,  409. 
The  general  intention  of,  445-  Preparation  of  the  emollient  cly- 
fter, ibid.  Laxative  clyfter,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid.  Oily 
clyfter,  ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  446,  Turpentine  clyfter,  ibid.  Vi- 
negar clyfter,  ibid. 

Cteliac  pajjion,  proper  treatment  for,  253. 

Coffee  berries  recommended  in  the  ftone,  238. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effedts  on  the  human  frame,  413.  The  hidden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  416.  How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  ibid. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 

Colds  frequently  occaiioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at 
the  firft  approaches  of  fummer,  78,  note.  Various  caufes  of,  fpe- 
cifted,  98.  Their  general  caufes,  102.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid . Danger  of  negledting  the  difor- 
der,  206.  The  fecret  for  avoiding,  207, 

Cholic , different  fpecies  of,  217.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  218.  Bilious  cholic,  219.  Hyfteric 
cholic,  ibid.  Nervous  cholic,  220.  Cautions  neceffary  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  cholic,  ibid.  General  advice  in  cholics  : ibid „ 

Colyria.  See  Eye- waters. 

Commerce  often  imports  infectious  diforders,  87.  Means  fuggef- 
ted  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  ib'idy  note. 

ConfeBions  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  447.  Preparation  of 
the  japonic  confedtion,  ibid. 

Conserves  and  preferves , general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofiticn, 
ibid . Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  ibid.  Candied  orange-peel,  438, 

Conjlitution , good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  during 
infancy.  23. 

Confumptions . the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  81.  Who  moil  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  128. 
Symptoms,  1 30.  Regimen,  ibid.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  benefit  to 
be  expedited  from  going  a long  voyage,  13 1.  Travelling,  ibid . 
Diet,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  134. 

Confumptions , nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfons  moft  liable  to,  136c 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibid * 


* — — Symptomatic,  tlie  treatment  muff  be  directed  to  the 

producing  caufe,  ibid. 

Cormul/ions,  why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  30.  Thofc  pre- 
ceding the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms,  167. 
The  general  caufes  of,  384  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid . Extra- 
ordinary recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,- 425.  Farther 
inftrudlions  in  like  cafes,  ibid . 

Cook , captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferring  the 
health  of  his  men,  5 1,  note. 

Cookery , the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are 
not  naturally  fo,  63. 

Cordials  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  3 2.  Are  common  refuge 
of  nurfes,  who  neglect  their  duty  to  children,  44.  Are  often 
fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  214.  When  good  in 
the  cholic,  218.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  woman 
during  labour,  363. 

Corn , damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  141. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  77. 

Cortex.  See  Bark . 

CoJHvenefs , a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 
injurious  to  the  conftitution,  95.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by  diet 
than  by  drugs,  ibid*  Its  general  caufes,  and  ill  effects,  96.  Regi- 
men, ibid.  Remedies  for,  ibid. 


Cough , the  proper  remedies  for,  206.  A plainer  of  Burgundy-pitch 
laid  between  the  fhoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  209.  The 
ftomach-cougli,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diftinguifhed,  ibid. 
Flannel  fhould  be  wore  -next  the  patient's  fkin  to  promote  per- 
fpiratioh,  209,  note.  Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  2 10. 

Cough , hooping,  who  moil  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes,  ibid. 
Remedies,  2 1 1 . Is  infectious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe,  and  how 
to  adminifter  them  to  children,  212.  Garlic  ointment  a good  re- 
medy for,  ibid. 

Cough , phtliiiical,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their  breath- 
ing confined  air,  52. 

Cradles , on  many  accounts,  hurtful  to  children,  42, 

Cramp , proper  remedies  for,  315. 

Cramp  of  the  ftomach , who  molt  fubject  to,  307.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid.  Going  into  the  warm  bath,  very  efficacious,  380, 
note. 

Crotchets , how  to  ufe  for  ex  tracking  fubftances  detained  in  the  gul- 


let, AO  8. 


Croup  or  hives,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  379,  380. 

Cyder , the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  64. 

Cynanche  Parotidaa  ; or  the  Mumps , is  mo  ft  incident  to  children 
ks  fvmptoms,  regimen  and  medicine,  205. 

D 

DANCING , an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  4®, 
.Dane us  fylvejlris.  See  Carrot * 
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Denfncfs,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  143, 
note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  321. 

Death , the  evidences  of,  lometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to  be 
too  foon  credited,  406.  41 1.  413.  417.  Means  to  be  ufed  for 
the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  425  . 

DecoBions , general  remarks  on,  448.  Preparation  of  the  decodlion 
of  althaea,  ibid.  Common  decodtion,  ibid.  Of  logwood,  ibid.  Of 
bark  ibid.  Compound  decodiion  of  bark,  ibid.  Of  farfaparilla, 
449.  Offeneka,  ibid.  White  decodHon,  ibid. 

Deformity  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  drafting 
children,  28.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  29.  The 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Dezus , night,  dangerous  to  health,  100. 

Diabetes , who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  213.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  2 1 4.  Diftin- 
guilhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  234. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Loofenefs. 

Diet  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  107. 
Illuftrations,  98.  See  Aliment. 

Digeflion}  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inanition, 

Difeafes , hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  affiicbed  with,  28.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  4^.  Many  of  them 
infectious,  86.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon  experi- 
ence and  obfervation,  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  105.  Are 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  molt  obvious  and  permanent  fymptoms, 
ibid.  The  difference  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitution,  to  be  confid'ef* 
cd,  106.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  tliofe  of  the 
body,  ibid.  Climate,  fituation,  and  occupation,  to  be  attended  to, 
ibid.  Other  collateral  circumftances,  ibid.  Many  indications  of 
cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  ibid.  Cures  often  effected  by 
frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs,  107.  Nervous  difeafes,  of 
a complicated  nature,  and  difficult  to  cure,  294. 

Difocations  fhould  be  reduced  before  the  fweliing  and  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  bow,  397.  Of  the  jaw,  398.  Of  the  neck, 
399.  Of  the  ribs,  ibid.  Of  the  fhoulder,  400.  Of  the  elbow, 
ibid.  Of  the  thigh,  401.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  inf f on  for  the  Dropfy , how  to  prepare,  269. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in,  331.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afeertain  whether  he  is  mad  or 
not,  332.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  ibid.  The  poifon  cannot  lay  ma- 
ny years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  333.  Dr.  Mead’s 
receipt  for  the  bite,  ibid.  The  famous  Eaft-India  fpecific,  334. 
Other  recipes,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  dif- 
order, ibid.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied  on,  335.  Dr. 
T iffofts  medical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  336, 
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Remarks  on  the  Ormlkirk  medicine,  ibid,  note. 

Dofes  of  medicine,  the  relative  proportion  of,  for  a :F  rent  ages*  440. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  ail- 
orders,  296. 

Draught  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended1 
for  immediate  operation,  449.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught,  ibid. 
Sweating  draught,  450.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Drefs.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking , perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelefs  in- 
jure their  conftitutions  by,  81*  The  habit  of  drinking  frequent- 
ly originates  from  misfortunes,  ibid.  Frequently  deftroys  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  ibid.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by  miilakem 
holpitality,  ibid,  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  82. 

Dropfy,  the  feveral  diflindlions  of,  with  its  caufes,  2 66.  Symp- 
toms, 267.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  268.  Bleeding 
when  proper  and  when  improper,  ibid,  note.  Tapping,  a fafe 
and  Ample  operation,  270. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head. 

Drowned  perfons  ought  not  to  be  given  up  for  dead,  41 1.  Proper 
trials  for  the  recov.  of  fuch,  ibid.  When  electricity  fliould  be 
applied,  and  where  molt  effectually  done,  ibid,  note.  The  ef- 
fects of  a large  flexible  tube  or  cathetar  for  inflating  the  lungs, 
412,  note.  A caution  given  in  bleeding,  purging,  and  clyfter- 
ing,  ibid,  note.  Endeavours  ought  not  to  be  fufpended  up<5h  the 
firlt  returns  of  life,  413.  Succefs  of  the  Amfterdam  fociety  for 
the  recovery  of,  425. 

Drunkennefs . See  Intoxication . 

Dumb  perfons  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difeourfe,  321,  note. 

Dyfentery , where  and  when  mod  prevalent,  248.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  249.  Regimen,  ibid.  Fruit,  one  of  the  belt  remedies 
for  251.  Proper  drink  for,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  for,  ibid. 
Indications  of  cure,  how  more  effectually  anfwered,  252,  note. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  ibid. 

R. 

EARy  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  321.  Deafnefs,  medicinal 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  322.  Ought  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with,  ibid.  Good  effects  have  been  derived  from  wearing 
a conical  plug  in  the  ear,  made  of  die  ftalk  of  a green  cabbage, 
ibid,  note. 

Ear-achy  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  258.  How  to  drive 
in  lefts  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children  Ihould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  38, 
note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conftitution,  29. 

Efflu  via*  putrid,  will  occalion  the  fpotted  fever,  141. 

Electricity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  301. 

j Electuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  450.  Preparations  of  leni- 
tive electuary,  ibid.  Electuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For  the 
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epilepfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  451.  Of  the  bark,  ibid.  For 
the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the  rheumatifm,  ibid. 

Elixir  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  467.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  ibid. 

Emulfwns , their  ufes,  451.  Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  452.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid.  Emul- 
fion of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  ibid. 

Engleman , Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting-fits,  420. 

Entrails . See  InteJHnes . 

Epilep/j)  the  diibrder  defined,  704.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms, 
305.  Dae  regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
midaken  and  ill  treated  by  nurfes,  44.  Ought  never  to  be  Hop- 
ped without  proper  advice,  ibid.  In  fevers,  how  to  be  treated, 
140,  143,  148.  In  the  fmall-pox,  169,  170.  In  children,  the 
caufes  oi,  377.  How  to  cure,  ibid. 

Eryfipelas , a diiorder  incident  to  the  laborious,  48.  Its  caufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  mod  fubjebl  to  it,  188.  Its  fymptoms,  189. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  190.  The  fcorbutic  eryfipe- 
las, 191.  Indrublions  for  thofe  fubjebt  to  this  diibrder,  ibid. 
Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecined,  95.  By 
{tool,  ibid.  Urine,  97.  Perfpiration,  98. 

Exercife , the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  drength  of 
children,  36.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as 
foon  as  they  are  able,  ibid.  The  utility  of  it  proved  from  ana- 
tomical confiderations,  38,  and  from  philofophical  deductions, 
ibid.  Benefits  of  dancing,  40.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  un- 
der lownefs  of  fpirits  than  the  tavern,  54.  Gardening  the  bed 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  59.  Is  as  neceflary  as  food  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  7 1.  Our  love  of  activity  an  evidence  of 
its  utility,  ibid.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid.  The  indul- 
gence of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  72.  Is  almod  the  on- 
ly cure  for  glandular  obdrublions,  ibid.  Will  prevent  and  re- 
move thofe  diforders  that  medicine  cannot  cure.  ibid.  Is  the  bed 
cure  for  complaints  in  the  domach,  73.  How  to  be  taken  with- 
in doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  ibid.  Ablive 
fports  better  than  fedentary  amufements,  74.  Exercife  fhould 
not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  ibid.  Is  as  neceflary  for  the  mind  as 
for  the  body,  93.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  medicine 
whatever,  107.  The  bed  mode  of  taking  it  in  a confumption, 
130.  Is  of  the  greated  importance  in  a dropfy,  268.  Mufcular, 
for  the  gout,  273.  Is  neceflary  for  the  adhmatic,  287.  Is  fupe- 
ricr  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  296.  And  in  the  pal- 
fy, 302.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unlels  they  are  of  a very 
delicate  texture,  263,  Want  of,  the  occafion  of  rickets  in  chii- 
%dren,  382.0 
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SxtraBs,  general  rules  for  making  $ but  are  more  conveniently 
purchafed  ready  made,  452. 

JEyeSy  inflammation  of  the,  its  general  caufes,  194.  Symptoms,  X95U 
Medical  treatment,  196.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  197.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fubjedfc 
to  this  complaint,  ibid.  Are  fubjedt  to  many  difeafes  which  are 
difficult  to  cure,  319.  The  means  by  which  they  are  frequently 
injured,  ibid.  General  means  of  prevention,  ibid.  The  feveral 
diforders  of  the,  with  their  medical  treatment,  ibid.  Good  ef« 
fe£t  of  eledluary  when  applied  near  the  eyes,  320,  note. 

Fye-vuaters, general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions,  446* 
Collyrium  of  alum,  ibid.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  ibid.  Collyrium  of 
lead,  ibid. 

F 

FAINTING-FITS,  how  to  cure,  309,  414.  Cautions  to  perfcnS 
fubjedl  to  them,  418. 

F allin g-ficknefs . See  Epilepfy. 

Fajling,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  49.  Is  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  young,  66. 

Fathers  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  children, 
25.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  con  dilution  of  their 
children,  27. 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  oceafloning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  90.  Its  various  operations,  ibid. 

Feet  injured  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  78.  The  waihing  of,  an  agrees 
able  article  of  cleaniinefs,  84.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  99.  Bathing 
them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  207.  And  in  the 
hooping-cough,  21 2* 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a date  of,  noxious,  414. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioiied  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  50.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard  drink-1 
ing,  54.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  dudy,  57,, 
Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  cleaniinefs, 
83.  The  mod  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  108.  The  dif- 
tinguifhing  fymptoms  of,  109.  The  feveral  fpecies  of,  ibid.  Is 
an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  affided,  ibid.  How  this 
is  to  be  done,  ibid*  Cordials  and  fv/eetmeais  improper  in,  116. 
Frelh  air  of  great  importance  in,  1x1.  The  mind  of  the  patient; 
ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  ibid.  Cautions 
as  to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  ibid.  Longings,  the  calls  of  na- 
ture, and  deferve  attention,  x 12.  Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe, 
ibid. 

Fever , acute  continual,  who  mod  liable  to,  xi8.  Caufes,  ibid* 
Symptoms,  1 19.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  121.  Svmp*. 
toms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be  obferv* 
ed  during  recovery,  122. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  times  of  its  appearance,  187,  Proper 
ment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  i33* 
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Fiver ^ intermitting.  See  Ague. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  appear- 
ances, 147.  Who  moft  liable  to  it,  ibid.  Caufes,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms, 148.  Regimen,  ibid.  Account  of  a miliary  fever  at  Straf- 
burgh,  149,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  for 
avoiding  this  diforder,  150.  How  to  prevent,  in  childbed  wo- 
men, 365. 

Fever , milk,  how  occafioned,  ibid.  Plow  to  prevent,  3 66. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  new  than  formerly,  and  who 
moil  liable  to  it,  137.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  proper 
regimen,  138.  Medical  treatment,  139, 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymptoms* 
365.  Medical  treatment  of,  366.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
of  this  fever,  367. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a peflilential  nature,  and  who  moil  liable  to  it, 
141.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  142.  Other  fevers 
may  be  converted  to  this  by  improper  treatment,  ibid.  Favoura- 
ble and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  143.  Regimen,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment*  144.  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of  this  difor- 
der, 146. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  1 50.  Its  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms, ibid.  Proper  regimen,  15 1.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  152. 

Fever , fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  1 86. 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  187.  Medicines  adapted  to  this  ftage 
of  the  malady,  ibid.  Bleeding  necefiary,  if  the  pulfe  be  full  and 
hard,  ibid,  note, 
ibid,  note. 


PI  ill  or  y of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburgh* 


Fever , feeondary  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  173. 
Fever  yellow,  derivation  of  its  name,  and  general  appearance,  15$. 

Its  caftfes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  1 $4.  Regimen,  160.  Medicine,  ib* 
Flatulencies  in  the  ftomach,  remedies  againil,  259.  The  caufes  of* 
oil.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 

Flatulent  colic , its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  217.  Remedies 


for,  218. 

Flower-de-luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  2^7. 

Fluor- albas  dtferibed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  359. 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  4^2.  General  intentions  of, 
ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  ibid.  Aromatic  fomentation,  493. 
Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation,  ibid. 
Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

For  given  efs  of  injuries  ought  to  be  pradtifed  from  a regard  te  out 

health,  90. 

Fra  flares.  See  Bones  broken. 

Frozen  limbs , how  to  recover,  4 1 6. 
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Fruity  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  25.  One  of  the  bed  medi- 
cines  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery,  251. 

Funerals , the  great  number  of  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  86. 

; . G 

GALLING , in  infants,  the  caufe  of,  372. 

Gangrene , proper  treatment  of,  389. 

Gardening  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  54. 

Gargles  for  the  throat , how  to  make,  199,  203,  204.  General  in- 
tentions of,  453-  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle,  ib. 
Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emollient  gargle, 
454.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrufli,  ibid. 

Garlic  ohitmenty  a North  Britiih  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  to  apply  it,  2 12. 

Generals  of  armies , how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the  men 
they  command,  49. 

Gilders.  See  Miners.  , 

Gingery  fyrup  of,  howto  prepare,  465. 

Girls y the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  confli- 
tution,  39.  Means  of  rectifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet y how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  342.  Method  of  cure, 
ibid.  Regimen,  ibid.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  in- 
unctions, 343.  Caution  when  fufpgdted  to  proceed  from  ulcers, 
ibid,  note.  How  to  apply  bougies,  344. 

Glover y Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  423. 

Gonorrhoeay  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  338.  Regi- 
men, 339.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Is  often  cured  by  aftringent 
injections,  340.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in,  ibid.  Mer- 
cury feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea,  341.  How  to  adminifter 
it  when  heedful,  ibid. 

Goulardy  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extract  of  Saturn,  4 68. 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gouty  the  general  caufes  of,  56.  How  to  treat  a loofeneis  occafion- 
ed  by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  228.  The  fources  of  this 
diforder,  and  its  fymptoms,  270.  Regimen  for,  271.  Wool  the 
bet  external  application  in,  272.  Why  there  are  fo  many  nos- 
trums for,  ibid.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit,  273.  Proper  regi- 
men in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off  their  return,  ibid. 
How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the  extremities,  274. 
General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by  miltaken  it  for  other 
diforders,  ibid. 

Gravely  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  98.  How  diliinguifhed  from 
the  (lone,  236.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  237* 

Green  fichnefs  originates  in  indolence,  3 56. 

Grief  its  effects  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  92.  Danger  of  the 
mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjedt,  efpecially  if  of  a difagree* 


able  nature,  93.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  as  the  bodv, 
ibid.  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  neglected,  ibid.  Is  pro- 
ductive of  nervous  difeafes,  294. 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  371. 

Guaiacum  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfey,  2CO ; and  rheu- 
matifm,  276. 

Gullet , how  to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  407.  Caution  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mechanical 
expedients,  408.  Treatment  if  the  obftrudtion  cannot  be  moved, 
410. 

Gums  of  children , applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  082. 

Gutta  fsrena , proper  treatment  of,  320. 

H 

EJEMOPTOE , fpitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Hemorrhages . See  Blood. 

Harrowgate  wafer,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms,  263. 
And  for  the  jaundice,  2 66.  In  the  icurvy,  280. 

Eead-ach , the  fpecies  of,  diftinguiftied,  253.  Caufes  of,  254.  Re- 
gimen, ibid.  Medical  treatment,  255. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  objedi  of  attention  for  the 
magiitrates,  11.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
trails, 27.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  defiroyed,  59.  Rules 
given  by  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  104. 

Heart-burn , the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes,  and  reme- 
dies for,  293. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  416. 

Hemlock  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  283.  Is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  327. 

Hemp-feed,  a decoilion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  266. 

Hiccup , its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  306. 

Hives,  defcribed,  378.  Symptoms  and  medicine,  379. 

Hives,  fpafmodic,  379.  Symptoms  and  treatment,  380. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  againft  the  mili- 
ary fever,  365. 

Honey , a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  35.  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  hone,  238. 

Hooping-cough.  See  Cough. 

Hofpitals,  the  want  of  freih  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patients 
than  their  diforders,  72.  Cleanline fs  peculiarly  necefiary  in,  85. 
Often  fpread  infedfion  by  being  fituattd  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous towns,  87.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  receptacles 
for  the  Tick,  88.  Particularly  in  infectious  diforders,  89.  The 
lick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowding  together,  169,  note. 

Horfe-raclfh,  the  chewing  of,  will  reftore  feniibility  to  the  organs 
of  tafte  when  injured,  324. 

Equfs}  inftead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm3 
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©uglit  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  69.  In  marfhy  fit  nations  un- 
wholefome,  70.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry.fituation,  101.  Da n» 
ger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry.  Ibid  * 
Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid.  Are 
dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  103. 

Hujbandmen , the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  47, 

Hu x ham,  Dr.  recommends  the  itudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, 12. 

Hy drocephah us . See  D ropfy . 

Hydrophobia , Dr.  Tiffot’s  method  of  curing,  3 3 6. 

Hydrops  peEiorts.  See  D ropfy. 

Hypochondriac  ajfeStions  frequently  produced  by  interne  fludy,  57. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  moft  liable  to  them,  319.  The  general 
intentions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  3 17. 

Hyji  erics , a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  62.  Ge- 
neral caufes  of,  3 1 3.  Symptoms,  314.  Proper  treatment  of, 
ibid.  Regimen,  315.  Medicines  adapted  to,  ibid. 

Hyft  eric  cholic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  219. 

I 

JAILS , why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  6g» 
Often  fpread  infection  by  being  ntuated  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous towns,  87.  Ought  to  be  removed,  88. 

Jcinin , M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  423. 
And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  ibid. 

Jaundice , the  different  ftages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  264.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  2 65.  Medical 
treatment,  ibid. 

Jefuits  Bark.  See  Bark. 

Jews,  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanli- 
nefs, 87,  88. 

Iliac  paffton,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  inteflines, 
215. 

Impojihume  in  the  hr e aft,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  136.  Im- 
pofthumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  174. 

Incontinency  of  urine , (lifting uiihed  from  a diabetes,  234.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  ibid. 

Indigeftwn  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  fludy,  5 7.  General  caufes, 
and  remedies  for,  291. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effects  on  the  con  dilution,  71.  Occasions  glan- 
dular obftrudHons,  72.  Ill  confequepces  of  too  much  indulgence 
in  bed,  73.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  74.  Is  the  general  caufe  of 
moft  nervous  diforders,  318. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conftitution  generally 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  23. 

Infants , nearly  one-half  of  thole  born  in  Great-Briuin,  die  under 
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twelve  years  of  age,  23.  Perifh  moflly  by  art,  24.  Ought  not 
to  be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  ibid.  Importance  of  their  be- 
ing nurfed  by  their  mothers,  ibid.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  be- 
come deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  28.  How  the  art  of 
bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  29.  How 
treated  in  Africa,  ibid,  note . Philofophical  observations  on  their 
crganical  dructure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  ibid.  Why 
they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulsions,  30.  Why  expofed  to  fe- 


vers, 3 1.  And  colds,  ibid.  Rules  for  their  drefq  ibid.  Their 


food,  32.  Reflections  on  the  many  evils  they  are  expofed  to, 
369.  Why  their  firfl  diforders  are  in  their  bowels,  ibid.  How 
to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  ibid.  The  meconium,  370.  Thrufh,  ibid. 
Acidities,  371.  Gripes,  ibid.  Galling  and  excoriation,*  372. 
.Stoppage of  the  nofe,  373.  Vomiting,  ibid.  Loofenefs,  374. 
Vomiting  and  purging,  375.  Eruptions,  377.  Scabbed  heads, 
ibid.  Chilblains,  378.  The  hives,  ibid.  Spafmodic  hives,  379. 
Teething,  380.  Rickets,  282.  Convullions,  384.  Water  in  the 
head,  38  c.  How  to  recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  419.  Ought 
never  to  deep  in  the  fame  bed  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes. 


422,  note.  Cafe  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  423.  Cafe 


of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by  a flrong  convuHion-fit,  and  re- 
covered, 424.  See  Children. 

Infection , the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unneceflary  at- 
tendance on  the  lick,  86.  And  on  funerals,  ibid.  Is  often  com- 
municated by  clothes,  ibid.  Is  frequently  imported,  87.  Is 
Spread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  Situated  in  the  middle  of 
papulous  towns,  ibid.  How  to  prevent  infedfion  in  lick  cham- 
bers,. 83.  Phyficians  liable  to  fpread  mfeHion,  ibid.  note.  In 
what  refpedfc  the  fpreading  of  infedlion  might  be  checked  by  the 
magiftrafce,  ibid.  Bleeding  and  purging,  increafe  the  danger  of, 
by  debilitating  the  body,  146.  Small-pox,  167. 

hf  animations , how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  ex-pofe  them- 
felves  to,  48.  Proper  treatment  of,  389. 

In flammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladu 

■ J 

__ —of  the  brain.  See  Brain , 

—of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 


■of  the  in  1 


: ft  i rie  s . See  hit  fines 
•of  the  kidnies. 


See  Kidnies. 
of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

■of  the  lungs.  S^e  Pcripneumony . 
cf  the  ilomach.  See  Stomach. 


:ee 


■KJ-  J 


See  Womb. 


■ 01  the  throat. 

-of  the  womb. 

Jnf  fons , advantage.*,  of,  over  deceptions,  454.  How  to  obtain  rich 

vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the  bitter 
ibid.  Infulion  of  the  bark, .ibid.  Infufion  of  carduus, 


mfu fions  from  were 


infufion. 


ib  ui 


Of  linfeed,  ibid.  Of  roles,  455.  Of  tamarinds  and  fenna, 


iOiU 
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infufjorq  ibid..  For  the  palfy>  ibid. 
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Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them*  xoo. 
The  {beets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  waihing,  ioi. 

Inoculatim  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  counties,  175.  Cannot  prove  of  general  utility 
while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  ibid.  No  myflery  in  the  pro™ 
cefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or  nurfes,  ibid. 
Various  methods  of  doing  it,  17 6.  The  clergy  exhorted  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  againft  the  operation,  177,  Arguments  ci- 
ted from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation,  ibid,  note . 
Ought  to  be  rendered  univerfal,  178.  Means  of  extending  the 
practice  of,  179.  Two  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of,  ftated,  ibid. 
Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  parents  themfeives 
1 8©.  The  proper  feafons  and  age  for  performing  it,  1 8 1 . 
often  mend  the  habit  of  body,  182.  Neceflary  preparation 
regimen  for,  ibid. 

Infects , when  they  creep  into  the  car,  how  to  force  them  out,  2 “3. 
Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  337. 

Intemperance , one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  teamen,  5c.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  con ilrudf ions  of  the  human  body, 
79.  The  analogy  in  the  nourishment  of  plants  and  animals,  ibid. 

• Is  the  abufe  of  natural  paftions,  ibid.  In  diet,  ibid.  In  liquor  and 
carnal  pleafures,  80.  The  bad  confequences  of,  involve  whole 
families,  ibid.  EiTedts  of  drunkennefs  on  the  conftitntion,  ibid. 
Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  neverthelefs  injure  their 
confutations  by  drink,  81.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently  ac- 
quired under  misfortunes,  ibid.  Is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young 
perfons,  82.  Leads  to  all  other  vices,  ibid. 

Intermitting  fever.  See  Ague . 

Ini e fines,  inflammation  ot,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 215.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
ibid.  Cautions  to  guard  againft  it,  21  7. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  80,  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may 
neverthelefs  injure  their  conftitution  by  drinking,  81.  Getting 
drunk,  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  206.  Often  produces 
fatal  effects,  42 1 . Proper  cautions  for  treating  perfons  in  liquor, 
ibid.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid.  Remarkable  cafe, 
ibid. 

johnjon , Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a itrong  convubion-fit,  related  by,  424. 

1 files,  how  to  make  them  take  the  bed  effect,  300. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  oi  this  difeafe  defended,  283.  Su]T 
phur,  the  bed  remedy  againft,  284.  Great  danger  of  the  inju- 
dicious ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  285.  Cieanlmefs  the 
beft  prefervative  again!],  ibid.  note. 

Juleps,  the  form  of  explained,  455.  Preparation  of  the  camphora- 
ted julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  ibid.  Expectorating  julep,  456. 
Muik  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting  julep,  ibid. 
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KERMES  mineral^  recommended  by  Dr.  Bupianil  for  the 

hooping-cough,;  2 1 2,  note. 

KidnicSj  inflammation  of , its  general  caufes,  221.  Its  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen  ibid  Medical  treatment,  222.  Where  it 
proceeds  from  the  (lone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Caution  for  thofe  fub- 
iebt  to  this  dii'order,  222.  See  Gravel . 

Kings  evil.  See  Scrophula. 
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~OUS  employments, 


the  peculiar  diford ers  incident  to. 


; folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength, 
ibid.  Disadvantages  attending  their  diet,  50.  How  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  inflammations,  48.  Danger  of  Sleeping  in  the  fun, 
ibid.  Long  failing  hurtful  to  them,  49.  Injuries  arifing  from 
poor  living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers  not  only 
occasioned,  but  aggravated  by  poverty,  ibid. 

Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  40. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  363.  Inconveniencies  of 
collecting  a number  of  women  at,  ibid,  note , 

Laudanum , its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  113,  note.  Its  efficacy  in 
giving  to  children,  1 17,  note.  How  to  be  adminiitered  in  a cho- 
lera morbus,  228.  In  a loofenefs,  229.  In  a diabetes,  234.  When 
proper  for  the  head-ach,  255.  How  to  apply,  for  the  tooth-ach, 
2 1 7 . Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout,  272.  How  to  adminifter  for 
the  cramp  in  the  if omach,  307.  Is  good  for  flatulencies,  311* 
Effects  of  an  over-dofe  of,  33  1.  Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe, 
ibid. 


Leading- firings , injurious  to  young  children,  37. 

Leeches  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  teflicles,  344,  note * 
And  to  difperfe  buboes,  345,  note . Are  proper  to  apply  to  chil- 
dren where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  381.  Objections 
to  bleeding  with  them,  388. 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

Leprofy , why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  281. 
Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  feurvy,  ibid. 

JJentery,  proper  treatment  for,  253. 

Life  may  frequently  be  reflored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  ar® 
fufpended  by  fudden  cafualties,  406.  409.  413.425. 

Lightning , perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  poifibly  be  re- 
covered by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  425. 

Lime-water  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidnies  from 
degenerating  to  the  (lone  in  the  bladder,  237.  Is  a good  remedy 
for  worms,  263.  Happy  effects  of,  in  the  cure  of  obilmate  ul- 
cers, 397. 

Lind , Dr.  his  prefeription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  113,  note.  His 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid,  remitting 
fevers,  1^1  ^noie. 
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Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  458.  White  liniment,  ibid. 
For  the  piles,  459.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors , ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  35. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  64.  The  bad  confequen- 
ces  of  making  them  too  weak,  ibid.  Why  all  families  ought  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a perion  is  hot,  102.  417. 

Liver,  fchirrus,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  5 '<5. 

Liver , inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  224*  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  225.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated,  ibid* 
Means  to  be  ufed  when  the  convex  furface  of  liver  does  not  ad- 
here to  the  peritonaeum  of  the  abdomen,  ibid,  note.  The  moil  ju- 
dicious pradfice  employed  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  China,  ibid^ 
note . Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrus  being  formed,  22 6. 

Lobelia , an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal  difr 
eafe,  350. 

Lochia , a fuppreffiori  of,  howto  be  treated,  364. 

Lock - ‘Jaw.  See  'Tetanus. 

Longings , in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  no. 

Loofenefs , habitual,  general  directions  for  perfons  fubjedb  to,  96.  Its 
general  caufes,  228.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be 
(topped,  229.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various 
caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceflary,  230.  A long 
voyage  to  fea  has  entirely  removed  the  complaint,  after  every 
aflringent  and  tonic  medicine  has  failed  in  the  chronic  diarrhoea 
of  warm  climates,  ib.  note.  In  children,  proper  treatment  of,  376* 

Love , why  perhaps  the  flrongeft  of  all  the  paflions,  94.  Is  not  rapid 
in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againfl  at  its  com- 
mencement, ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement,  cruelty  to 
the  objedt,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  between  inclination 
and  duty,  ibid,  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  348.  Mercury  the  only  certain  re- 
medy known  In  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  349.  Saline  preparations 
of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the*  ointment,  ibid.  The  be  ft 
method  of  introducing  mercury  into  the  fyflem  to  remedy  this 
difeafe,  explained,  ibid,  note.  How  to  adminifter  corroflve  fub- 
limate,  350.  This  preparation  is  thought  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  any  other,  ibid,  note.  American  method  of  curing  this  di.fr 
eafe,  ibid* 

Lungs  injured  by  artifls  working  in  bending  poftures,  53*  Studi- 
ous perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  56. 

Luxury  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  talle  and  fmell,  323. 

M 

MACKENZIE,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  t 
fmall-pox,  i77fnote. 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 
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Magnefia  albay  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  294.  Is  the  bed  me- 
dicine in  cafes  of  acidity,  372.  * 

Magnets , artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  257. 

Mult  liquors  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  286.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  23® 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  74. 

Manufactures , the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  36. 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  40.  Some,  injurious  t@» 
health  by  confining  artifts  in  unwholefome  air,  46.  Cautions  to 
the  workmen,  ibid.  Compared  with  agriculture,  52.  Are  injuri- 
ous to  health  from  artifts  being  crowded  together,  53.  And 
from  their  working  in  confined  podures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered 
to  fedentary  artifts,  ibid*  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women 
than  to  men,  73,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention 
health  and  form,  27. 

Mead)  .Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  333.  His 
character  as  a phyfician,  ibid,  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  66.  Reafons  for  this- 
uniformity,  ibid. 

M cafes  have  great  affinity  with  the  fm all-pox,  183.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  184.  Bleeding' 
neceffary  in  the,  185,  note.  Inoculation  of,  might  prove  very  fa- 

lutary,  186,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  55, 

Meconium , the  bed  mode  of  expelling  it,  32.  370. 

Medicine , the  origin  of  the  art  of,  12.  The  operation  of,  doubtful 
at  bed,  ibid.  Is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profeflbrs,  15.  The 
ftudy  of,  neglected  by  gentlemen,  ibid.  This  ignorance  lays  men 
open  to  pretenders,  16.  Ought  to  be  generally  underftood,  17. 
A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  deftroy  quackery,  19* 
Objections  to  the  cultivation  of  medical  knowledge  anfwered,  20. 
The  theory  of,  can  never  fupply  the  want  of  experience  and  ob- 
fervation,  105. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
107.  Ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  with- 
out caution,  108.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one  rea- 
fon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  277.  Many  re- 
tained, which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  437.  Are  mul- 
tiplied and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the  caufes 
and  nature  of  difeafes,  ibid.  Difadvantages  of  compounded  me- 
dicines;, ibid.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour,  ibid. 
The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  439.  A 
lift  of  fueh  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  for  private 
practice,  441. 

Melancholy , religious,  its  effecls,  95.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid.  De- 
fined, with  its  caufes,  298.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  ibid.  Me- 
dicinal treatment,  299. 
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3 lenjtrual  difcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moil  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  356.  Confinement  injuri- 
ous to  growing  young  women,  ibid,  and  tight  lacing  for  a fine 
fhape,  357.  Symptoms  of  the  frit  appearance  of  this  difcharge* 
ibid.  Objects  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  358  Ought 
to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obftru&ed,  and  how,  ibid. 
When  an  obftrudfcion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the  fir  ft 
caufe  is  to  be  removed,  ibid.  Treatment  under  a redundancy  of 
the  difcharge,  359.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at  the  final 
decline  of  the  menfes,  ibid. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  inteftines,  217.  Cautions  for  admlniftering  it,  ibid,  note. 
Great  caution  neceflary  in  ufmg  mercurial  preparations  for  the 
itch,  283.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known  in  Europe  for  the 
cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  349.  Saline  preparations  of,  more  ef- 
ficacious than  the  mercurial  ointment,  ibid.  How  to  adminifter 
corrofivc  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes,  350.  Neceflary  cautions  in 
the  ufe  of  mercury,  351.  Proper  feafons  for  entering  on  a courfs 
of,  352.  Preparations  for,  ibid.  Regimen  under  a courfe  of,  ibid. 

Mezereon  root,  a powerful  aftiftant  in  venereal  cafes,  35®. 

Midwives , hiftorical  view  of  the  profeftion,  28.  How  they  became 
intruded  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill  e beets 
of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  ibid.  Initance  of 
their  raihnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  369,  note. 


Miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

Milk , that  of  the  mother,  the  mod  natural  food  for  an  infant,  32. 
A cood  fubftitute  for,  33.  Cows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boil- 
ed,  ibid.  Is  a good  antidote  againft  the  feurvy,  62.  Of  more 
value  in  confumptions  than  the  whole  Materia  Medico*  1 3 1 . Its 


great  efficacy  m lii 

men  and  women,  in  cafes  of  barrennefs,  368 


3 x 0 

1,0  feurvy,  279.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for 


Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 


Mind , difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  yo6. 
See  Pajjions. 

Miners  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral  par- 
ticles, 45.  Cautions  to,  46. 


Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quanti- 
ties, 233.  Are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  weakneffes  of  the  fto- 
mach,  293.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  430.  433. 

Mixtures , general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  456.  Compo- 
fition  of  the  aftringsnt  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture,  ibid. 


Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.  Saline  mixture,  457.  Squill 
mixture,  ibid. 

MdlaJJes , an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  81,  note. 


Mothers , prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  23.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may  be 
really  unfit  to  perform  this  talk,  24.  Importance  of  their  fuck- 
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ling  their  own  children,'  ibid,  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce 
unhealthy  fhort -lived  children,  27.  Their  milk,  the  bed  food  for 
children,  32.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  exercife,  371. 
and  air.  41. 

Mouth , cautions  again!?:  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  408. 

Mumps . See  Cynanche  Parotidcea. 

Mufcular  exercife,  a cure  for  the  gout,  273. 

M-ufic , the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufemenfc 
for  dubious  perfons,  59. 

Mujk , extraordinary  effects  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
fiances,  in  the  nervous  fever  140.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the  epi- 
lepfy,  306.  And  for  the  hiccup,  307.  Deafnefs  cured  by,  322, 
Miiji  ards  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheum atifm,  277. 

N ■ 

MAP  URAL  hiitory,  the  ftudy  of,  neceiTary  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  ic. 

Nervous  clifeafss,  the  mod  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  294.  General  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  295.  Regimen, 
296.  Medical  treatment,  297 . A cure  only  to  be  expedted  from 
regimen,  ibid.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of,  though  differently 
named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  317. 

Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  & fymptoms,  220.  Medical  treatment  of,  ib. 
Nervous  fever.  See  Fever . 

Night-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  308,  Proper  treat- 

ment  of,  309. 

Night  Jhade,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  327. 

Nitre , purified,  its  good  effedfs  in  a quinfey,  200.  Is  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  dropfy,  2 69.  Promotes  urine  and  perfpiration, 

3°°-  # 

Noj'e,  ulcer  in,  howto  cure,  323.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how  t@ 
cure,  373-  See  Bleeding  at. 

Nurfes , their  fuperftitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  41. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  43.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  ibid.  Should  he  clear  of  all  deformities  of  the  eyes, 
ibid,  note.  Adminifter  cordials  to  remedy  their  negledl  of  duty 
towards  children,  44.  Their  miftaken  treatment  of  eruptions, 
ibid.  And  loofe  flools,  ibid.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  diforders  of 
children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  ibid.  Ought  to  he 
P unfilled  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion,  45.  Senfible, 
often  able  to  difccver  difeafes  fooner  than  perfons  bred  to  phy- 
fic,  105.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox  again  from  thofe  they 
nurfe  in  that  diforder,  169,  note. 

Nurfery  o unlit  to  be  the  larged;  and  beil  aired  room  in  a houfe,  42. 

o 

OIL , an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  46.  Sallad  oil,  the  bed  application  to  the  bite  of  a wafp 
m bee,  337.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  45*9. 
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Oils}  eilential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  465. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  284.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  457*  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilieum,  ibid. 
Ointment  of  calamine,  ibid.  Emollient  ointment,  ibid.  Eye  oint- 
ments, ibid.  lifue  ointment,  458.  Ointment  of  lead,  ibid.  Mer- 
curial ointment,  ibid.  Ointment  of  fuiphur,  ibid.  White  oint- 
ment, ibid.  See  liniment. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Eyes. 

Opiates,  efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus , 228.  I11  a diabetes,  233. 
When  proper  for  the  head-aeh,  256.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  ibid.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes,  298. 
See  Laudanum. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  448.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  465. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  33  6,  note, 

Oxycrate , the  moil  proper  external  application  in  a fradture,  403. 

Oyjlers  of  great  fervice  in  coniumptions,  133,  note. 

P 

PAINTERS.  See  Miners. 

Palfy , the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  331. 
Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Paraphrenitis , its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  126. 

Parents , their  interefted  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  94,  note.  See  Fa- 
thers and  Mothers. 

PoJTions , intemperance  the  abufe  of,  79.  Have  great  influence  both 
in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  89.  Anger,  ibid.  Fear,  90. 
Grief,  92  Love,  94.  Religious  melancholy,  97.  The  belt  me- 
thod of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of  the  paffions,  ibid. 

Peas}  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  260. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark . 

Penis , ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  atten- 
tion to  cleanlinefs,  353,  note. 

Reripneumonyy  who  molt  fubjedl  to,  126.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms and  proper  regimen,  127. 

p erfpiration , infen fible,  the  obftrudlion  of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  98.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid.  Changes 
in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  99.  W et  feet,  ibid.  Night 
air,  100.  Damp  beds,  ibid.  Damp  houfes,  101.  Sudden  transi- 
tions from  beat  to  cold,  102. 

Philofophy , advantages  refulting  from  the  fludy  of,  17. 

Phrenitis.  See  Brain . 

Phymofis  defcribed,  and  how  to  treat,  347. 

P hyficians y ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  26.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infedfion,  88,  note'.  Their 
cuftom  of  prognofticating  the  fate  of  their  patie'nts,  a bad  prac- 
tice, 91.  Are  feldom  called  in  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief, 1 19. 
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pickles } provocatives,  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  63. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diftindtion  between,  242.  Who  moib 
fubjedt  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  243.  Periodical  difcharges  of,  ought  not  to  be  Hopped, 
ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid.  External  oint- 
ments of  little  ufe,  244. 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intef- 
tincs,  216.  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines, 
459.  Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  ibid.  Foetid  pill,  ibid. 
Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  460.  Mercurial  fublimate 
pills,  ibid.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pill,  ibid.  Pill  for. the 
jaundice,  ibid.  Stomachic  pill,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  461.  Strength- 
ening pills,  ibid. 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  dreffing  of  children,  30.  Swal- 
lowed, difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  407,  note. 

Plaifler s , the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bafis,  461.  Pre- 
paration of  the  common  plaifler,  ibid.  Adhefive  plaifter,  ibid. 
Anodyne  plaifter,  ibid.  Buffering  plaifter,  462.  Gum  plaifter, 
ibid.  Mercurial  plaifter,  ibid.  Stomach  plaifter,  ibid.  Warm 
plaifler,  ibid.  Wax  plaifter,  ibid. 

Pleurify,  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  1 22. 
Symptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  123.  A decodtion 
of  Seneka  reckoned  a fpecific  in,  125.  Baftard  pleurify,  ibid. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 


Poifons , the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 329.  Mineral  poifons,  ibid.  Corrofive  fublimate,  an  ex- 
ception when  this  poifon  has  been  taken  \ what  the  patient 
ought  to  drink,  330,  note.  Vegetable  poifons,  330.  Bites  of 
poifonous  animals,  331.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  ibid.  Bite  of  a vi- 
per, 336.  The  practice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out  of  wounds  re-* 
commended,  ibid,  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to  be  deftroyed 


in  the  neigffbouriiood  or  towns,  337* 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  49. 

Porters  fubjedt  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  48. 

P allures , confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifts,  53. 
poverty  occafions  parents  to  negledt  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  36.  Deitroys  parental  affection,  37,  note.  Not  only  oc- 
pafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  49. 
The  poor,  great  fufferers  by  the  faie  of  bad  provifions,  61.  And 
by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  69. 
poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  393. 

Powders,  general  inftrudtions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  462. 
Aftringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  463.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  ibid. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid* 
Steel  powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  464.  Worm  powder,  ibid. 
Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm,  ibid. 
Tc:o.  fmall,  who  moil  liable  to,  and  at  what  fe  a foils,  167.  Its  caufes 
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and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms 
in,  ibid.  Regimen,  168.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be  treated 
during  the  eruptive  fever,  169.  Children  in  this  diforder  ought 
not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  ibid.  Should  be  allowed 
©lean  linen,  170.  Patients  under  this  diforder,  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear in  public  view,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  The  fecon- 
dary  fever,  172.  When  and  how  to  open  the  pudules,  173.  Of 
inoculation,  1 74.  Difference  in  the  method  practifed  in  Ame- 
rica, 17  6y  note. 

fex,  chicken,  who  mod  liable  to,  and  caufes,  182.  Symptoms,  how 
diftinguifhed,  and  medical  treatment,  183. 

Pregnancy , howto  treat  vomiting  when  the  eiFehc  of,  231.  Rules 
of  con du cl  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  361. 
Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  ibid.  Plow  to  guard  againft 
abortion,  ibid.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  362.  Child- 
birth, ibid. 

p refer  iptions , medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by 
written  in  Latin,  19. 

provifions,  unround,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  6 1. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever . 

Purges , the  frequent  ufe  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  of  them 
neceffary,  96.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  114.  Proper  form  of, 
for  an  inflammation  of  the  intedines,  216.  Cooling  purges  al- 
ways proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  340.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  369.  For  the  thruffi,  37 o. 

Pi fh/les  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances 
of,  168.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  170.  When  and 
how  to  open,  173. 

Putrid  fevers.  See  Fever. 

T , 

pf JACKS  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  319. 

Quackery,  how  to  deftroy,  19. 

phiakers , their  mode  of  dreffing  recommended,  78. 

Ppuinfey,  a common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  mcdl  fe- 
tal, 198.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  199,  Me- 
dical applications,  200.  Plow  to  promote  fuppuration,  ibid.  How 
to  nourilh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  201.  Advice  to 
perfons  fuhjedl  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

Jhiinfey , malignant,  who  mod  fubjecl:  to,  and  its  caufes,  202.  Its 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  203. 

R 

REGIMEN  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplish  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  1 1.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine, 
108.  See  Aliment. 

Religion , true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  afflic- 
tion, 95.  The  indrudiions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjecls,  ibid. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever . 
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Repletion  impairs  the  digeftive  power,  66 . Difeafes  oecafioned  by/ 
6 7.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  228. 

Refentment , the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  90. 

Refins , and  eSential  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  465. 

Refpiration , how  to  reft  ore  in  a drowned  perfon,  4 1 1 . 

Rheumatifm , acute,  and  chronic,  diftinguiflied,  275.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  to  perfons 
fubjedl  to  this  diforder,  277. 

R ickets , the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufactures  apd  fedentary  employments,  3 6.  The  caufes  of, 
382.  Symptoms,  383.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Rollers , pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 

infants,  29, 

Romans , ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
towns,  83,  note. 

Rofes , conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  haemorrhages,  243.  246; 

Refemary , the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  316,  note. 

Ruptures  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfons,  404, 
The  caufes  refpecKvely,  ibid.  Method  of  treatment,  405.  Cut- 
ting fhould  be  avoided  if  poffibie,  ibid.  Cautions  for  perfons  af- 
filed ed  with  a rupture,  4 ©6.  Often  prove  fatal  before  difeoverd, 
ibid,  note. 

Rutherford , Dr.  his  preparation  for  cure  of  a dyfentery,  250,  note. 

s 

SAILORS , their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather/ 
and  bad  provisions,  50.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from  in- 
temperance, ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibid.  HoW 
the  ill  effects  of  fait  provifions  might  be  corrected,  ibid.  Peruvi- 
an bark  the  beft  antidote  to  failors  on  a foreign  coaft,  5 1 . Clean- 
.linefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  84. 

Sal  prunella,  its  good  efredts  in  a quinfey,  200. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  213.  Prepa- 
ration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puer- 
peral fever,  366. 

Salivation  not  ne ceffary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  349. 

Sarfaparilla  a powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  350. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  377.  Medical  treatment* 

37^* 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School , fending  children  there  too  young,  its  ban  confequences,  38. 
Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowded, 
42. 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  226.  See  Cancer. 

Scrophula , nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  281.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  282. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englifh,  62.  Where  molt  preva- 
lent, and  the  two  diftindlions  cf,  278.  Caufes  of,  ibid.  Symp- 
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toms  ami  cure,  ibid.  Inftrudtions  to  fea-faring  men,  279.  Extra- 
ordinary  effedfs  of  milk,  ibid.  Proper  liquors,  280. 

Sedentary  life  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  5 1 . 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufD 
nefs,  52.  Sedentary  and  adfive  employments  ought  to  be  inter- 
mixed, for  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artifts  fufFer  from  unwhole- 
fome  air,  by  being  crowded  together,  53.  The  poftures  artifts 
are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  54.  Diforders  produced  by, 
ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Sedentary  amufe- 
ments  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  ibid.  Hints  relating  to 
improper  food,  55.  Exercife  a furer  relief  for  low  fpirits  than 
drinking,  ibid.  Gardening  a wholefome  amufement  for  the  fe- 
dentary, ibid.  Diforders  occafioned  by  intenfe  ftudy,  56.  Diete- 
tic al  advice  to  the  fedentary,  65.  Sedentary  occupations  better 
adapted  to  women  than  men,  73,  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  282. 

Senfesy  diforders  of,  319. 

Seton  fometimes  has  extraordinary  efFedls  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  196.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  290.  The  belt 
method  of  making  it,  300. 

Shoe,  tight,  the  bad  confequences  ariflng  from,  78.  The  high  heels 
of  women’s  flioes,  ibid. 

SthbinSy  a venereal  diforder,  fo  termed  in  the  v/eft  of  Scotland,  how 
to  cure,  350,  note* 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unrtecefFary  vifitors  to,  86.  Per- 
fons in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diftance  from  the  flick,  87.  Proper 
nurfles  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  88.  InftrudHons  for 
avoiding  infeH ion,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  unguarded  in  their  viflts 
to  them,  ibid,  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for  the  dead  very  dangerous 
to,  91*  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  92* 

Sight  injured  by  ftudyingby  candle-light,  57. 

Simples , a lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  practice,  44  r . 

Sinapifmsy  the  general  intentions  of,  445.  Directions  for  making 
of,  ibid. 

Sleepy  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eaflv  to  fix,  73.  How  to  make  it  re- 
frefhing,  ibid.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by  the 
indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufle  uneafy  nights,  ibid.  Anxiety 
deftruHive  of  fleep,  76.  That  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night  moft 
refrefhing,  ibid.  Early  riflers  the  longeft  livers,  ibid,  note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  48. 

Small~pox.  See  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies  ap- 
plicable to,  423* 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  237.  Soap  lees,  how  t© 
take,  238.  r 

Solatium.  See  Nightjhade . 

Soldiers  expofed  to  diforders  from  the  hardfhips  they  undergo,  49* 

Spine  often  bent  by  artifts  working  in  unfavourable  poftures,  53* 

S3 
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Spirit , redlified,  the  direct  mendruum  for  refins  and  cfTential  oils 
of  vegetables,  465.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 
467.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits , lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  137, 
The  proper  remedies  for,  313.  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 
complaint,  ibid. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  218.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  domach,  260.  Should  be  avoided  by  all  per- 
fons afflidled  with  nervous  diforders,  296.  The  ufe  of,  often  fa- 
tal, 421. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Sponge  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a flyptic,  392, 
note.  Its  ufe  in  extracting  fubdances  (lopped  in  the  gullet,  408. 

Sports , adlive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements,  74. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  320. 

Squinting , how  to  corredl  the  habit  of,  ibid. 

Stays 9 a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  31.  77* 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  bread,  325. 

Sternutatories , preparations  of,  recommended  for  redoring  loft 
frnell,  423. 

Sticking  Plaifer  is  the  bed  application  for  flight  wounds,  392. 

Stomachy  exercife  the  bed  cure  for  diforders  of,  73.  Inflammation 
of,  a difordcr  that  calls  for  fpeedy  abidance,  213.  Its  caufes, 
ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  214. 
Pain  in,  its  caufes,  259.  Remedies  for,  ibid.  Indruclions  for 
perfons  fubjedl  to,  260. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  97.  This  disor- 
der how  didinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  236.  Caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  ibid.  Regimen,  237.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Alicant 
foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  ibid.  The 
uva  urfj,  a remedy  in  prefent  requed  for,  238. 

Stool y loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  44.  Proper  treatment  of,, 
when  exceffive,  ibid.  The  difeharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if 
the  mode  of  living  be  irregular,  95.  One  in  a day  generally  fuf- 
heient  for  an  adult,  9 6.  How  to  produce  a regularity  oi,  ibid. 
Frequent  rccourfe  to  medicines  for  codivenefs,  injurious  to  the 
conditution,  ibid. 

Starchy  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  327. 

Strabifmus . See  Squinting . 

Strains , proper  method  of  treating,  404.  The  fafed  external  ap- 
plications, ibid,  note. 

Strangury , from  abliflering  plaider,  howto  guard  againd,  124.  In 
the  fmali-pox,  how  to  relieve,  171.  From  a venereal  caufe,  de- 
fcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  346. 

Strangulation , courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from, 
423* 

Strajhurgh,  fuccefsful  treatment  cf  a miliary  fever  there,  149,  note. 

Strength , the  folly  cf  trials  of,  from  emulation,  46.  49. 
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Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  55.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  5 6.  Character  of  a mere  ftudent,  57.  Hints  of  advice  to 
ffudious  perfons,  58.  Danger  of  their  having  recourse  to  cor- 
dials, 59.  Health  often  negleCted  while  in  poffeffion,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  ibid.  No  perfon  ought  to  Itudy 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  60.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  ftu- 
dious,  65.  The  general  effects  of,  on  the  conllitution,  295. 

Sublimate,  corrofive,  how  to  adminifter  in  venereal  cafes,  350.  Very 
efficacious  in  venereal  affections  of  the  ikin,  ibid,  note. 

Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofb 
chambers,  414.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  423.  Overlaying 
of  infants,  ibid. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  34. 

Sulphur , a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  263.  And  for  the 
itch,  284. 

Suppers  ought  not  to  dedrey  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  66.  Heavy 
fuppers  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  75;. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by  per- 
fons unikilled  in  anatomy,  387.  Humanity  induces  every  one 
more  or  lefs  to  be  a furgeow,  ibid. 

Sweating , generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers,  iil 

I 20. 

Swoonings,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  described,  304.  Proper  treatment 
of  this  diforder,  310.  420.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeck  to  them, 
ibid. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teeth- 

^ ing,  3 8 j . 

Symptoms , difeafes  better  diffinguiffied  by,  than  by  the  fyftematical 
arrangement  of,  105.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  coniti- 
tution  to  be  confidered,  106.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  of  the" body,  ibid. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  464.  How  to  make  fimple  fyrup, 
and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  465. 

rr 

TACITUS , his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  25* 

Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubilances, 
cautions  to,  46. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  270. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  220. 

Tartar,  foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  266.  Cream  of, 
a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  268.  And  rheumatifm,  275. 

Tajle,  how  toreilore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  324. 

Tailors  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  53. 
Are  fubjeCt  to  confumptions,  ibid,  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  legs,  ibid.  Hints  of  inftruclion  offered  to  them  in  regard 
to  their  health,  54. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  27. 
Deltroys  their  digeflive  powers,  and  produces  hyfterics,  62. 
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The  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the? 
ufe  of  it,  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn, 
294.  Has  a powerful  effedl  upon  the  nerves,  301,  note.  Is  bad 
for  perfons  troubled  with  flatulencies,  312. 

Teething,  tjie  diforders  attending,  381.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  ibid.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  382. 

5 Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  79. 

Tejlicles , fwelied,  the  ca ufe  of,  343.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
344.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  ibid. 
Tetanus , or  the  Lock-jaw,  the  caufes,  302.  Symptom  and  medi- 
cine, 303.  . 

Thirjl , how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  102, 

Thought , intenfe,  deftru&ive  of  health,  55. 

Thrufh  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  deferibed,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  ibid. 

Tinctures  and  elixirs , the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  465.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindlure,  ibid.  Com- 
pound tindlure  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tindlure,  ibid. 
Volatile  tindlure  of  gum  guaiacum,  ibid.  1 indlure  of  black  hel- 
lebore, 466.  Aftringent  tindlure,  ibid.  Tindlure  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  ibid.  Tincture  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid.  Tinc- 
ture of  hiera  picra,  ibid.  Compound  tindlure  of  fenna,  ibid. 
Tindlure  of  Spanilh  flies,  ibid.  Tindture  of  the  halfarn  of  Tolu, 
ibid.  Tindture  of  rhubarb,  407. 

Tijfot'y  Dr.  character  of  his  Avis au  Peuple , 13.  His  medical  courfe 
for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  33d*  Inilances  from,  of  the 
recovery  of  drowned  periods,  412. 

Tobacco , a clyfler  of  a decodlion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  409. 
A clyfterof  the  fumes  of,  will  Simulate  the  inteftines,  and  pro- 
duce a ftool,  220,  not 6) 

Tees,  the  free  motion  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  77. 
Tooth-ach , the  general  caufes  of,  256.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 
When  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  extradfion,  257.  Diredlions  for 
cleaning  the  teeth,  258. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  325. 

Towns , great,  the  air  of,  deftrudlive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
41.  Children  bred  in  the  country  ought  not  to  be  fent  too  early 
into  towns,  42.  Cleanlinefs  not  fulliciently  attended  to  in,  85. 
O ught  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  waffling  the 
Itreets,  ibid,  note.  The  belt  means  to  guard  againlt  infedlien 
in,  87. 

Trades , home  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifls  breathe  un-? 
wholefome  air,  45.  ^3. 

T r unfit  ions,  fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill-efFedU  of,  to  the 
conHitution,  102? 
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Travellers,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  50,  Ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  fleep  in  damp  beds,  100.  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,  1 10. 

Trees  Ihould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  70. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  277. 

T unlours , proper  treatment  of,  390. 

Turners  cerate,  preparation  of,  457. 

V. 

VAPOUR  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  413. 

Vegetables , wholefome  corrections  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
food,  62.  Their  extraordinary  effects  in  the  fcurvy,  280. 

Venereal difeafe, unfavourable  circumftances  attending  this  diforder, 
337.  Virulent  gonorrhoea,  388.  Gleets,  342.  Swelled  tefticles, 
343.  Buboes,  344.  Chancres,  345.  Stangury,  346.  Phymofis, 
347.  A confirmed  lues,  348.  American  method  of  curing  this 
difeafe,  350.  Generahobfervations,  351.  Cleanlinefs  a great 
prefervative  againft,  353.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought  not  to  be 
haftily  dropped,  3 54.  Is  often  too  much  difregarded,  ibid. 

Ventilators , the  molt  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  improve- 
ments, 69. 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  57. 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  by 
all  travellers,  50.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  Tick  chambers,  88.  120. 
143.  Is  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  334. 
and  in  any  kind  .of  poifon,  337.  Its  medical  properties,  468.  Is 
of  ufe  to  extraCf  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal  fubftances, 
ibid.  How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  rofes, 
ibid.  Vinegar  of  f quills,  ibid, 

Vip  er,  the  bite  of,  the  Sufficiency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of, 
doubted,  337.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

'Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weaknefles  of  the  fto- 
mach,  293.  And  for  windy  complaints,  298. 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure,  306. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  the  different  natures, 
396.  Lime  v\  ater,  a good  remedy,  397.  Dr.  Whytt’s  method 
of  treating  them,  ibid.  Fiftulous  ulcers,  ibid. 

Vomits , their  ufe  in  agues,  114;  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  139. 
Caution  lor  adrniniftering  in  the  putrid  fever,  146.  Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  adminiicered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
213.  Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  228.  Are  the  firft  objeCt 
to  be  purfued  when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  ftomach, 
330.  Their  ufe  in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  adminilier 
them  to  children,  212.  Form  of  a gentle  one  for  infants,  dis- 
ordered in  their  bowels,  369. 

Vomiting , the  feveral  caufes  of,  230.  Medical  treatment  of,  123. 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,  232.  Caufes  of,  in  children, 
373.  How  to  be  treated,  ibid.  Of  blood.  See  Blood, . 
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Voyage , a long  one  frequently  cures  a confurnption,  13 1.  Voyages 
have  an  excellent  effect  on  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  difor- 
ders,  296. 
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URETERS 3 and  their  ufe  deferibed,  222,  note. 

Urine , the  appearances  and  quantity  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  97.  Dr.  Chyne’s  judgment  as  to 
the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  fecretion  and 
difeharge  of,  how  obftrudted,  ibid.  Bad  confequences  of  retain- 
ing it  too  long,  98.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to  a con- 
fumption,  ibid.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  223.  Caution 
as  to  the^  treatment  of,  224.  Diabetes,  232.  Incontinency  of, 
234.  Suppreffion  of,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  in,  235.  Cautions 
to  perfons  lubjedt  to  this  diforder,  ibid.  Bloody,  caufes  of,  147. 
Medical  treatment  of,  248. 

Urine  doctors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  credu- 
lity of  the  populace,  97,  note. 

Uva  urjl 5 a remedy  in  prefent  requeil  for  the  flone,  238. 

w 


WALLS , high,  unwholefome,  by  obftru&ing  the  free  current  of 
air,  70. 

Ward's  effence,  preparation  of,  467.  His  fiftula  paffe,  a popular 
remedy  that  may  deferve  trial,  397. 

Wars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia 

' of  dead  carcafes,  14 1. 

Wafps , hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  337. 

Water , frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  6 3, 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  ibid.  Cold,  the  effects  of  drinking  in 
warm  weather,  417.  Cautions  to  avoid,  and  medical  treatment. 


ibid. 


Water  in  the  head  is  a diforder 


defy  incident  to  children,  385. 
Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid.  Remedies  to- 
wards effecting’  a cure  of  this  difeafe,  386,  note.  The  nature  of 
the  diforder  feldom  difeovered  in  due  time  for  cure,  ibid,  note. 

Waters  by  infufioh,  how  to  prepare  : Lime  water,  469.  Com- 
pound lime  water,  ibid.  Sublimate  water,  ibid.  Styptic  water, 
ibid.  Tar  water,  ibid. 

Waters , (imple  diftilled,  their  medical  ufes,  4 69.  Preparation  of 
cinnamon  water,  470.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Peppermint  wa- 
ter, ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid.  Rofe  water,  ibid.  Jamaica  pep- 
per water,  ibid. 

Waters , fpirkuous  diftilled,  howto  prepare  : Spirituous  cinnamon 
water,  470.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  hew  to  cure,  321. 

Weaning  A children  from  the  bread , the  proper  mode  of,  33.34. 

1 Feather,  Bates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  141. 


Wells , cautions  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  69,  note.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  until  the  air  in,  is  purified,  414. 

Wheyy  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  251  5 and  in  the  rheuma- 
tifm,  276.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  1 1 p.  Allum  whey, 
234.  471.  Muftard  whey,  ibid.  Scorbutic  whey,  ibid. 

Whitlow , 390. 

Whytty  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  311. 

Wind,  See  Flatulencies . 

Windows , the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat, 
and  fitting  near  them,  103. 

Winey  good,  almoft  the  only  medicine  neceflary  in  a nervous  fever, 
138.  Should  be  plentifully  given  in  the  Spotted  fever,  145,  note. 

Wines , the  medical  properties  of,  471.  Their  ufe  in  extracting  the 
virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  ibid.  Preparation  of  anthel- 
mintic wine,  ibid.  Antimonial  wine,  472.  Bitter  wine,  ibid. 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  ibid.  Chalybeate  or  Heel  wine,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic wine,  ibid. 

Womb , inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  364.  Medical  treatment  of, 
36J- 

Women , errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  25.  Why  fubjedt 
to  hyfterics,  6 2.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occu- 
pations than  men,  73,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their 
apprehend ons  of  death,  91.  Their  diforders  rendered  epidemi- 
cal by  the  force  of  imagination,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  can  alarm 
them  to  be  carefully  guarded  againfl,  ibid.  Evil  tendency  of  toll- 
ing bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.  Hove  expofed  to  a miliary  fever  du- 
ring pregnancy,  147.  Their  conftitutions  injured  by  living  too 
much  within  doors,  355.  Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air  al- 
moft as  hardy  as  men,  ibid.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the 
menftrual  difeharge,  356.  At  the  commencement,  ibid.  Fluor 
albusy  with  its  proper  treatment,  deferibed,  359.  Advice  to,  at 
the  ceafing  of  the  menfes,  260.  Rules  of  conduct  during  prey- 
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nancy,  361.  How  to  guard  againfl:  abortion,  ibid.  '1  rent  men  £ 
in  cafe  of  abortion,  3652.  InftruHions  at  the  time  of  child-birth, 
363.  Caufe  of  the  milk-fever,  365.  How  to  guard  againfl  the 
miliary  fever,  ibid.  The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  General  cautions 
for  women  in  child-bed,  367.  Caufes  of  barrennefs,  368. 

Wool , the  beft  external  application  in  the  gout,  272. 

Worlihoufes  poifonous  to  infants,  41. 

Worms , how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  229.  Three  princi- 
pal kinds  of,  diftinguiftied,  261.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Caufes, 
ibid.  Medical  treatment  for,  262.  Remedy  for  children,  263. 
General  cautions  for  preferring  children  from  them,  264.  Dan- 
ger of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid,  note. 

Wcrty  recommended  for  the  {'curvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea* 
280.  Is  a powerful,  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  228. 

Wounds , are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  391.  Are  cured 


by  nature,  ibid.  Proper  ceurfe  of  treatment,  ibid. 
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the  bleeding,  392.  Caution  againil  improper  ftyptics,  ibid,  Me^ 
thod  of  drefling  them,  ibid.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds, 
ibid.  Regimen  in,  ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in,  57,  58* 

Y 

YAWS}  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  353,  note. 

Young  animals  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they  are 
able,  36. 

Z • 

ZIN&y  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  306. 


E R R A T A, 

In  page  183,  for  jalopy  read  jalap, 

303,  for  bafilicon , read  baJUicum. 

In  the  note,  page  320,  for  Electuary,  read  Electricity* 
330,  for  recompofe,  read  decompofe < 
333,  for  greater  .read  great* 
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